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in the hands of the famous Olivetti 
designers, the Summa 15 - a hand- 
operated, adding/listing machine of 
reduced size has all the up-to-date 
features of the most advanced 
machines. 


Its range of performance has not 

been allowed to be restricted by size. 
Summa 15 Inaddition, it has a simplicity of 

control and a sturdiness of con- 

struction that make it easy to 

operate and capable of the ‘hardest 

work. 

ens operated 

Copeuss 10/11 columns 
matically prints proof of its operations 
uectine both in sterling and whole numbers 
Direct subtraction and. credit balance 


British Olivetti Ltd. 
10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 


Sales Branches: 


London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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THE WORLD'S ‘WORKHORSES” 
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: EUCLID Earthmoving Equipment is distributed and serviced by: 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


und Agencies throughout the World 





Subsidiary Companies Branches Works 
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This is it! 


independent 
inclusive air holidays 
to Scandinavia 


MAKE it Scandinavia this year—ideal weather, ideal 
food, hospitable people. Independent inclusive holidays 
to Scandinavia are CHEAPER than ever this year. 

Return air travel, hotel accommodation and meals—a 
really first-class holiday—at little more than the normal 
return air fare. 

Ask your Travel Agent for full colour 

folder or contact nearest SAS office 
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first over the Pole 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM Ma 


5, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, Ww.!I. (HYDE PARK 6777) 
(AND AT MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, GLASGOW) 
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This wall went 


OUTER WALLS ARE THE QUICKEST WAY TO GET NEW 
BUILDINGS INTO BUSINESS 


How Wallspan goes up so quickly. Wallspan is the logical way of 
constructing outside walls for modern multi-storey buildings. 

Wallspan is a grid of aluminium alloy, formed of box-section 
vertical and horizontal_ members, which is readily bolted on the 
structure of the building. Into it are fixed windows and doors and 
the rest of the grid is quickly filled with any of a wide variety of 
durable, weatherproof panelling. You may, if you wish, get business 
going floor by floor as Wallspan goes up! 

The panelling used can be any of a score of different materials in 
numerous textures and colours—glass, stone, metal, wood and many 
other substances, 


Walispan gives you more floor space. The weight of a modern building 
is carried by the structural frame, not the outer walls, which are 
merely protective and decorative and carry the windows. So the 
Wallspan grid need be no more than 5 inches thick with panels half 
that thickness. This means extra rentable space all round every floor: 
hundreds more square feet in any sizeable building! 


And more warmth! The slender panels in the Wallspan grid can be 
constructed to provide up to 50 per cent better heat-retention than 
cavity brick walls. And maintenance is negligible. There's no pointing 
Or painting. The walls can be washed down occasionally .. . by the 
window cleaners. 


It will be well worth your while to discuss with your Architect the use 


of Wallspan in any new building you are planning—offices, factory, shop, 
Stores, warehouse, school . . . 


You'll be using your building sooner—much sooner—if it has Wallspan walls ! 





up in 5 days! 


Drawing Office: Messrs. Clarke 
Chapman & Co. Lid., Gateshead. 
Architects: Messrs. Chas. S. 
Errington, L/ A.R.1.B.A., 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Assistant in charge: K. Kennedy, 


& 


i Fixing the vertical aluminium members—they are so light in weight 
that one man can easily handle the largest of them! 

2 The grid is fixed—floor by floor. 

3 This is how the panels go in... 

4 ... and are clipped into place by a neat aluminium beading. 


Extensions to this building had to go upward owing to site 
limitations. Three floors have been added to the original single-storey 
office and these have Wallspan walls. 

The elevation illustrated is 115 ft. 7 in. long and 27 ft. 9 in. high. 
The Wallspag grid carries aluminium framed opening casements and 
fixed glazing. The opaque panels are green Vitroslab, 

This Wallspan framework was fixed in FIVE DAYS by a 
routine-strength Williams & Williams fixing team and without 
working overtime [ ; 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING 
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RELIANCE WORKS* CHESTER 





We Can Sell 
Your Products Throughout 
the United States 


Our 52 branches cover every major market 
in theentire U.S.A. Each branch is staffed 
with well-trained salesmen, now available 
to handle a few European products. 

We can warehouse your merchandise in 
America, and handle every phase of selling, 
demonstrating, advertising, shipping, etc. 
Cost is surprisingly reasonable. 

Top executives of our firm will travel in 
Europe during May, and will be available 
for personal meetings. 

If you want big-volume sales throughout 
the U.S., write at once, giving all possible 
information about your merchandise, 
including special sales features, pricing, 
domestic sales policies, etc. These ad- 
vance facts will help make a_ personal 
interview more productive. 

All information strictly confidential. 
No obligation involved. Write: 


SALESPOWER INC. 
20 Copthall Avenue 
London Wall 
London E.C.2, England 


the way | figure 


Why do businessmen from Bradford to Boston, from 
Brighton to Bombay use FACIT, the world’s most exported 
caleulator? Why is FACIT the way they figure? For three 
simple reasons: the Facit ten-key system offers the 
simplest, most effective method of calculating; anyone can 
become a proficient FACIT operator without training, 
achieving machine-perfect multiplication and division 
with only a few minutes practise; every model in 
the FACIT range is precision-built, robust, and 100% 
efficient. Add one more reason for Great Britain: 
every FACIT is backed by expert ‘B & A’ service from 
nineteen Branches throughout the country. That’s why 
they figure with FACIT . . . and it is only part of the 
story. Drop us a line and we'll give you the rest with full 
details of the FACIT range of hand and electric ten-key 
calculators. Block & Anderson Limited, 58-60 Kensington 
Church Street, London, W.8. Tel: WEStern 2531. 


LEATHER 


UPHOLSTERY 


MAKES YOUR NEW CAR 
A LASTING INVESTMENT 


Real leather is unique for its enduring comfort and 
luxurious appearance. So, even if this refinement 
involves a little extra cost, you will be more proud 
of your car and, when the time comes to re-sell, 
your good judgment will be more than rewarded. 


**YOUR CAR AND YOUR COMFORT"’ Is the title of a bookiet on the virtues of 
leather upholstery and gives an to-date price list of cars that are available with 
leather istery. Write tw: The Dressed Hide Leather Publicity Committee, 
Leather Trade House, Barter Street. London, W.C.1 
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COMPUTERS 


have been sold-to: 





"= ) cor Government Departments 
The Big Six P 
The well-dressed man spends time as well as money on his A.V. Roe and Co. Ltd 
clothes. For him, time spent in looking thréugh the six John . 
G. Hardy speciality cloths is a pleasure—es well as 9 sartorial Chadderton, Lancashire 
4 duty. He wants to compare the rugged pure wool tweed of 
| ‘Hardithorn’ and ‘Hardilaine’ with the silky luxury of 
. ‘Sheltie’. He wants also to feel for himself the resilient strength Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd 
and toughness of the famous ‘ Alsport’. Perhaps he’ll decide Amsterdam 


finally on the popular new ‘Hardiwear’ worsted, but almost 
certainly he’ll have a second look at the Irish Homespuns. 





Ask to see these fine cloths (they’re known as the John G. Universities at Manchester 
Hardy ‘Big Six’) at our showrooms or on extra-large bunches 
at your own tailors. and Tor onto 
JOHN G. HARDY ae oie roma vb LONDON, W.1. | Th e N ati on al R esearch 


Council of Rome 


COUNT ON FERRANTI 


—A COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY The Largest Manufacturers of Electronic 
Computers in the British Empire 










AERONAUTICS presents a special 18-page 
facilities shortly 
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aspects of the great 


jon ee which this FERRANTI LTD. 
year will handle over Works: MOSTON, MANCHESTER 10 









LONDON COMPUTER CENTRE 
21 Portland Place, London, W.1. 


Head Office; HOLLINWOOD LANCS 


NOW ON SALE-2/6 —™ 
Get _your copy today! _ 
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GIR JAMES BARRIE considered 

that a tin of Craven Tobacco 
was a far greater award than the 
freedom of the city. In ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’ he said : 

“ It is a Tobacco that should only 
be smoked by our greatest men. 
Were we to present a tin of it to 
our national heroes, instead of the 
freedom of the city, they would 


robably thank us more.” 
a nN d below Under the contro! oft p 


0 is unstinting in 
Cleveland’s foundation engineers, the rock strata deep under : Craven Pee a g 
the surface has been exposed and tested : Z 5 : then Its service—me OW, SIOW- urning, 
conerete and steel is moulded in the foundations which are a oe a aoe aaah 
to support many thousands of tons of steel structure. There pipeful Wi onour y 


is mo better plan than to place deep foundation smoking riches. 
construction in Cleveland’s experienced hands. 


CLEVELAND honours 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 


Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 


A month’s work 


before lunch... 


. « . and not just run-of-the-mill stuff; a month of complex calcula- 
tions that would engage the full time and skill of a team of highly-paid 
mathematicians. Applied to the complicated problems of modern en- 
gineering or economic planning the Short Analogue Computor re- 
duces the work of weeks into hours, months into days—a direct and 
indirect saving of money to the industrialist and the businessman. 


If you design or build 


SERVO SYSTEMS BRIDGES 


VEHICLES ACOUSTIC EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRICAL GENERATORS, CRANKSHAFTS 


TRANSFORMERS, ALTERNATORS, ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS 


POWER SYSTEMS, AND COMPONENTS 


GOVERNORS FOR STEAM OR, OF COURSE, 


TURBINES ETC. AIRCRAFT 


solve your problems with the Short Analogue Computor 


Inquiries to:— SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LTD ‘ COMPUTOR SALES DEPARTMENT * 208a REGENT STREET * LONDON W.1I * REGent 8716 
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The next time you or your 
family are out shopping, re- 
member — fish is the best food 
bargain you can find. It’s the 
cheapest first-class protein food 
that money can buy. There’s 
been a lot of talk about fish 
prices — what are the facts? 

Suppose you had your own business and you were producing 
something that cost you 6d. and yet you could only sell it for 5d. 
If this was your only way of making a living, your only way of 
supporting your family—you would very soon go bankrupt. You 
might stand a chance if the situation was only seasonal, if at times 
you could sell your product for 7d. or 8d.; but it would not be an easy 
life. Working at a loss for long periods would be a constant source of 
worry — and very bad business. 

That is about the situation with fish, mainly Cod, caught by 
Britain’s Distant Water trawlermen. For half the year our trawlers 
operate at a loss. A recent survey of 80 ships of the Hull and Grimsby 
Distant Water Fleet discloses that in 1954 they ran at a loss for over 
half the year. What's the reason for this? Very simple. Current 
minimum prices for fish sold at the dockside auctions (4.074. a Ib.), 
are too low compared with the costs of trawling. A modern trawler 
costs £200,000 and the cost of running it is at least £250 a day! 

Trawlermen must sell their catches when they land them, and all 
too frequently sales are: below the actual cost of production. You 
cannot force people to buy fish. If the housewife doesn’t want it, the 
merchant won’t buy it, Last year over 14 million Ibs. of fish went 
unsold. . 

Fish caught and landed by our Distant Water Fleet is the cheapest 
first-class protein food money can buy. Quayside prices have risen only 
9° since 1951, “a very moderate increase” remarked Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory, Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, in the House of 
Commons on February 10th. On February 14th, in the House, 
Dr. Charles Hill confirmed that other food prices have risen by 18% 
since 1952 and 34% in the three preceding years. The truth is that in 
the face of mounting césts, the price of fish caught by our Distant 
Water vessels has risen much less than meat, butter, eggs or any 
comparable food since the war and this fish is not subsidised. Other 
staple foods meat, butter, milk, eggs and potatoes are heavily 
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subsidised by you, the taxpayer. Last year food subsidies cost £334 
million. Not a penny for our fish! 

However hard we try it is impossible to keep the same flow of fish 
throughout the year— both sea and fish are too unpredictable. Distant 
Water trawling is a dangerous and difficult business — more dangerous 
than coal mining. In the last 12 months 85 trawlermen were lost at 
sea, and 6 ships went down. Until some way is found of catching more 
fish during Winter gales, fish always will be scarcer and cost a bit more 
for a few weeks around December and January. The amount of fish 
landed varies from day to day. The same quality and quantity of fish 
may fetch a different price at public auction on Wednesday compared 
with Thursday. The price we get for our fish depends on the catch 
itself, the quality and public demand. 

If you are fair, if you consider all the facts about fish and remember 
the risks and dangers trawlermen face to bring it home, you must 
agree that the price is not too high. It is really much too low. It will 
always be too low until minimum prices at least equal the cost of 
production. The astonishing fact is that fish prices have not risen to 
meet the soaring cost of trawling. Only a combination of hard work, 
efficiency, economic planning and competitive private enterprise has 
kept and can keep the price of fish so low. 

The next time you or your family are out shopping, remember — 
fish is the best food bargain any housewife can find . . . it is the 
cheapest first-class protein food money can buy. 


HOW FOOD PRICES HAVE RISEN 


Distant Water Trawlers 
FISH PRICES 










OTHER FOOD PRICES 





120% 1952 1953 1954 





Charts compiled from Min. of Agriculture & Fisheries figures 
& Index of Retail Prices. 
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“Kindness to cheque books!” say Owners 


EINDNESS TO YOUR CHEQUE BOOK begins inside the 
Ford Dagenham Factory. Here are some of the unique 
ways in which Ford make fundamental savings in 
manufacturing costs—at Dagenham is the only motor 
factory with its own blast furnace. . .its own jetty for 
low cost water transport of raw materials... its own 
electric power house and gas works (incidentally, the 
surplus is sold). These unique savings are passed to 


the purchaser, which is why Ford products cost less 
than you’d expect to pay for their quality, performance 
and durability. And that is only the beginning. Ford 
Service is famous. The Ford Dealer Organisation 
outside the factory, with its low fixed charges for spares 
and repairs, means low maintenance and running costs 
—more kindness to cheque books! Now and in the 
future, it all adds up to the best at lowest cost. . 
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Boisterous Survey 


Ex was Thoreau who said that a man is rich in proportion to the 
number of things he can afford to let alone. Mr Butler may find 
himself in wry agreement as he faces up to the dilemma of his 
pre-election budget. On the one hand, the Exchequer has ended the 
financial year 1954-55 with an overflowing surplus. On the other, the 
Economic Survey for 1955, which was published this week (Cmd 
9412), suggests strongly that he should leave existing tax rates alone— 
not because prosperity is fading, but because it is being maintained. 

The Survey, whose essential figures are set down on.a later page, is 
an unexpectedly boisterous document. Last year, it reveals, Britain’s 
real income rose by some £625 million ; and the division of this very 
large increase between consumption today and investment for the 
future, as well as between rapidly rising real wages and more slowly 
rising property incomes, has been of a pattern that will gladden 
Conservative election literature in the weeks to come. This year— 
and this forecast is perhaps the most surprisingly heartening feature | 
of the Survey—the Government believes that once again “ industry. 
should have the capacity to increase output appreciably above the 
present level.” Allowing for seasonal variations, that present level: 
of production is.already 2 or 3 per cent above the 1954 average ; there 
may be a further small increase in the working force in 1955 ; 
three-quarters of the increase in output in 1954 was due to what the 
Government clearly believes was the beginning of a rising trend in 
productivity per man year ; and, although overtime working may be 
near its peak, the economy has not yet felt the full benefit of last 
year’s realignment of labour from places where men were not needed 
to places where they are. The resources should be available for a 
substantial increase in exports, and in living standards, too. 

What, then, of the recent talk of economic crisis, and the 44 per 
cent Bank rate that was supposed to be its harbinger ? The Survey 
has a ready explanation of this, which can be summed up in a Single 
statistic, Last year industrial output rose by 6} per cent, but imports 
rose by only 2 per cent ; they were held down at the beginning of 
the year by false fears of an American slump. It was inevitable that 
this gap would have to be corrected ; and the correction that set in 
with heavier importing in and after the late summer, together with 
the rise in import prices that inevitably accompanied it, had already 
precipitated Britain into a small balance-of-payments deficit by the 
end of 1954. The correction is likely to have to be carried further 
in 1955, and there will need to be a further inerease in imports to. 


' match the new increase in production on which the Government’s 


hopes are based. Unless the balance-of-payments deficit is to be 
allowed:to widen dangerously, exports will have to take a larger pro- 
portion of the increment in production in 1955 than they did in 1954. 

But will home demand—even on the basis of present tax rates— 
gobble the increment in production away ?. This, of course, is the 
question that lies at the core of the budget problem. It is also the . 


questicn that the Survey most carefully avoids. The 
Survey says that fixed investment is likely to rise 
“ substantially ” this year; that the current rate “of 
consumption is already above the average level in 1954, 
and must be expected to rise further ; that Government 
expenditure on defence and civil purposes will increase 
slightly in 1955 (a disappointing forecast, this); and that 
stocks are also likely to rise, although the 43 per cent 
Bank rate is designed as a rein. No figures are 
attached to this crystal ball, and where Government 
analysts fear to tread outside commentators would be 
foolish to rush in. But even approximate “ back-of-an- 
envelope” estimation impels towards the irresistible 
conclusion that, by stern reference to the economic 
conjuncture alone, the Chancellor can have little or 
nothing to give away. 

Irresistible conclusions, however, can sometimes 
clash with equally irresistible forces. And there are at 
least two active and possibly irresistible forces which 
must be bearing down upon the Chancellor in these pre- 
budget weeks of 1955. One of them is allowed to rear its 
head in the closing paragraphs of the Survey. It derives 
from the impatient thought that although prudence 
makes for security in the short run it does not make for 
progress in the long. If the present crushing weight 
of taxation cannot be cut at the end of one very good 
year, and at the beginning of what the Treasury’s 
economists believe is going to be another, then when in 


Rubicon of 


2 Bic importance of the vote in Paris last Sunday 
morning is that it enables the West to regain the 
initiative. For the past few months, indeed for at least 
two years, the long hold-up on giving the West Germans 
their sovereignty and right to rearm has led to a 
dangerous: stagnation in Europe’s affairs. It has com- 
pelled western statesmen to approach negotiation with 
Moscow with their hands tied behind their backs. Not 
only have they been unsure of the real strength of the 
West ; they have continually had to look back over their 
shoulders to see what effect they may have been having 
on the irresolution of many of their followers. Now, 
ratification of the agreements for Western European 
Union by the French upper house has cleared the way 
for a new surge forward ; admittedly, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxemburg have still to ratify, but 
there is little doubt that they will. This is a moment 
that may, and should, be as significant in postwar history 
as the start of the Marshall Plan or the signature of the 
North Atlantic treaty. 

What use can be made of it? There are three things 
to be done. Western Germany must in fact be absorbed 
into Nato as a free and equal partner ; and that means, 
inside the Federal Republic, going ahead with imple- 
mentation of the new rearmament arrangements, how- 
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all conscience can tax reliefs be made ? “ Productivity,” 
says the Survey hopefully, “should benefit . . . from 
the added incentive to effort which the prospect of 
rising consumption affords”; and, again, “ general 
confidence in the possibilities of expansion will do 
much to* ensure that expansion is in fact achieved.” 
There is surely a hint here that the Chancellor’s own 
confidence in expansion is very highly geared. 

The other force is political. This is not allowed to 
obtrude into the Survey, which is not an election 
manifesto. But which would be more inflationary: a 
fair-weather budget that gave, say, £100 million of tax 
reliefs away, or a foul-weather budget that helped to 
bring a Labour Government back to power ? This is 
not a question that the Treasury economists can 
decently put, and it is not one that a Conservative 
Chancellor can safely be allowed to answer on his own. 
But it must be hovering in the background, with less 
reputable political considerations, all the same. It would 
not be altogether surprising if Mr Butler decided on 
April 19th to give, say, rather less than half of his 
estimated budget surplus*for 1955-56 away ; and if he 
claimed great credit for not giving away the rest. 
But the Economic Survey for 1955, though it 
can be interpreted to provide some arguments 
that could be used to support such a course, 


provides no reliable clues to the Chancellor’s actual 
intentions. 


Rearmament 


ever slowly it may be politic to proceed after the first 
cadre divisions have been set up. Secondly, a new look 
must be taken at the whole problem of dealing with the 
Russians in the light of the changed position in Western 
Europe, of the latest thinking on hydrogen bomb 
strategy, and of the shifts in the Russian rulership since 
Stalin died. And, thirdly, some effort must be made to 
re-engage the gears of what for want of better words 
may be called the “ European movement” ; even if no 
great advance can be made in the months immediately 
ahead, no one should assume that Western Europe will 
go on consisting indefinitely of a series of archaic national 
compartments. 

The work of rearming Western Germany and of fitting 
the Germans into Nato has long been prepared, and Dr 
Adenauer’s government should now be able to take the 
final steps in its stride. In spite of last minute con- 
stitutional doubts about the Saar agreement, President 
Heuss has signed the vital documents. It is therefore 
the much wider question of trying to negotiate with the 
Russians, to which the western powers must now switch 
their top priority. There would, after all, have been no 
Federal German Republic on the present pattern but 
for Russian ambitions and Russian obstruction. And 
while the West is bound to complete the work it began 
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nearly six years ago when the Bonn government was 
established, there can be no prospect of stability until 
the political map of Europe is agreed on both sides of 
the iron curtain. The West Germans are now on the 
brink of becoming sovereign allies and they must be 
treated as such. But, quite apart from the general 
western interest in the matter, it is almost inconceivable 
that either they or the Russians will rest till Germany~ 
is reunited and its fate determined. And the British, 
like the other sigriatories to the Western European Union 
treaties, are already pledged to work for that larger 
settlement. 

The idea of a four-power conference in May has 
been quietly put in the dustbin ; the process of ratifica- 
tion will in any case barely be finished by then. But 
there is now far more general agreement that a con- 
ference is necessary. The questions are: on what terms, 
at what level, and how much later on this year? Of 
the recent statements by M. Faure, Sir Anthony Eden, 
President Eisenhower and Marshal Bulganin, the main 
interest attaches to the last two as coming from the 
leaders of the major powers. Some shift in the American 
attitude has undeniably taken place, although it is pro- 
bably less than it seemed at first and it appears to spring 
more from domestic politics than from the international 
scene. The President has in effect replied to the new 
suggestions for a four-power meeting made by Senator 
George, the Democratic chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, with a partial dropping of the 
guarded American approach, which demanded that the 
Russians should first give evidence of their good inten- 
tions by accepting the western agenda. This does 
nothing, however, to alter the fact that the West is bound 
to attach the same importance it has always done to its 
two prime conditions for any settlement on Germany, 
even if the Russians are not to be required to assent to 
them before any meeting can take place at all, and even 
if there can now be less rigidity at the conference table 
itself. These demands are for genuinely free all-German 
elections, and no withdrawal of foreign troops at least 
until a united Germany is in a position to choose its own 
foreign policy. 

There is no evidence for jumping to the conclusion, 
as many people have, that Marshal Bulganin’s weekend 
Statement necessarily reflects a major change in Russian 
policy. By saying that he took a “ positive attitude” 
to President Eisenhower’s statement last week on the 
desirability of “exploratory talks,” the Marshal was 
being no more than consistent with the Russians’ well- 
known attitude of pressing for talks on their own terms. 
These are that they would refuse to discuss reunification 
with the western powers, but would do so with the 
Germans themselves; they have never excluded a 
conference on the general question of security. 


For the West, as Sir Anthony Eden said in the House 
of Commons on Monday, the right course is to pursue 
the present diplomatic discussions among the western 
powers themselves—including Germany—and then 
with the Russians “on an official level,” following this 
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up later with a meeting between foreign ministers and 
on “other levels also if all goes well.” Whatever 
happens, Sir Winston Churchill’s renewed suggestion 
for talks between heads of government, without other 
preparation, must be avoided. The French will now 
press hardest for talks with Moscow. But they are 
in a much stronger position to do so than they were, and 
M. Pinay, the foreign minister, will receive some en- 
couragement when he goes to Bonn in a few days’ time. 
Even if the Russians stick by their word and refuse to 
budge on Germany or indeed to discuss it at all, the 
effect of ratification of the London and Paris agreements 
is to make possible some new attempt to break a little 
ice in other directions, such as disarmament and general 
security. The one absolute condition is that nothing 
should be agreed to, which is based on either the per- 
manent division or the neutralisation of Germany. 


* 


Amid the new diplomatic flurry, it will be all too easy 
to forget Western Europe’s own problem of “ Where 
now ?” Is Western European Union (WEU) to take 
on where the European Defence Community (EDC) left 
off, to chart the course, that is, towards eventual political 
federation ? Dr Adenauer is prominent among those 
who hope it will. Or is WEU to remain essentially what 
it is now, a military alliance, a pact between governments 
rather than peoples, a useful department of Nato ? This 
would certainly be in keeping with British policy. And 
it has behind it the strong argument that, since the key 
to Europe’s survival lies in America’s keeping, anything 
which weakens American interest and the American 
stake in Western Europe through Nato is bad. 

Two things, however, cannot be ignored. One is that 
there may be no continental Europe to defend, if the 
French and the Germans cannot seize this fresh and 
golden opportunity to work out their own salvation 
together ; therefore anything which weakens the impetus 
behind their sense of collaboration is also bad—as Dr 
Adenauer recognises. The other is that without the 
British catalyst the prospects of this process are still by 
no means good. This is no argument for surrendering, 
for instance, to the impractical French clamour for an 
arms production pool. But it does suggest that Sir 
Anthony Eden, with his unique stature on the continent, 
should do his utmost during the next twelve months to 
give a lead, in order to complete the work that he began 
last September when he salvaged Europe’s future from 
the scrapheap of EDC. 

The “European movement” may yet have to lic 
fallow for a year or two. But a firm statement of intent 
from Britain, even if no further action is proposed for 
the moment, would do more to help reassert the spirit 
of the original Brussels Treaty than anything that has 
been done for several years. Last autumn’s British 


military commitment on the continent may or may not 
prove to have been a turning point in policy. What is 
wanted is a turning point in the psychology of an aloof- 
ness that has outlived its sense of reality. 
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Housewives’ Choice 


NE of Parliament's favourite but most stereotyped 
engagements is its periodical slanging match 
about the cost of living and food consumption. The 
Opposition (of whichever party) always claims that 
food prices have so rocketed that the nation can no 
longer afford a nutritious diet, while the Government 
claims that the diet is better than ever before and that 
food prices have risen less rapidly than under its 
opponent’s rule. Last week’s debate on these 
lines was even less original than usual, since it took 
place without benefit of the figures that are published 
this week in the Economic Survey. 

It is indeed unsatisfactory that figures showing what 
the nation eats and how much it spends on food are 
issued only annually, and that the subsequent detailed 
analysis in the National Food Survey always appears so 
late. Up-to-date_estimates exist, but they are shuffled 
round the Ministry of Food in folders labelled 
Secret as if they were blue prints for the latest 
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bomb. Political considerations apparently dictate 
that they shall not be. released until they have 
lost their explosive force. Yet the facts are of great 
interest, not only to food manufacturers and traders, 
but also to all who are concerned with public health. 

The Economic Survey shows that in terms of calories 
people are eating more per head than ever before. The 
average is 3,120 a day, and 3,000 are supposed to be 
enough for a man doing moderately active work. But 
mere quantity means little in this connection. Is the 
diet made up of those foods that contribute to health ? 
According to the standard laid down by the British 
Medical Association, and used in the National Food 
Survey, it is, except perhaps in large families of the 
poorest kind. But it is remarkable how little it has 
changed since the 1930s, in view of the vastly improved 
circumstances of the poorest classes. 


The figures released this week show that the British 
in 1954 ate, per head, less meat and fish and hardly more 
eggs and cheese than they did before the war. In the 
first months of this year the prewar level for meat seems 
to have been reached, but compared with North America 
Britain eats very little protein. The legend of a nation 
of beefeaters, temporarily on short commons as a 


_ result of the war, has finally faded. The shortages have 


disappeared, freedom of choice has returned, real 
incomes are higher than ever before ; and there are 
baked beans on toast for supper. 


The national diet, as the table shows, also contains 
rather less fryit than it did before the war—although 
the poorer classes eat more fruit than they used to. 
Butter here, as in many countries, has been partly 
ousted by margarine. Bread and flour are eaten less 
than before the war, and less every year since 1950— 
one result, at least, which is to be expected as personal 
incomes rise. It appears, therefore, that in these days 
of high wages and full employment the national diet 
has worsened in several respects ; and it would be less 
satisfactory than it was before the war were it not for 
two important changes. One is an increase in the con- 
sumption of potatoes, and the other is the 35 per cent 
increase in the consumption of milk, boosted by free 
milk in schools, the welfare scheme, and by the subsidy. 
Containing as it does animal protein, fat, vitamin A, 
calcium and riboflavin, milk can offset a multitude of 
dietary sins. 

Apart from these changes, the average British family 
in 1954 was fed in much the same way as the average 
British family before the war. Why has the vast 
redistribution of income had so little effect on that 
pattern ? The Labour party’s answer to this question 
is that the most nutritious food has become too expen- 
sive for the housewife to buy. A glance at the figures 
shows that this is nonsense. 

It is true that the rise in food prices in the last few 
years has played a part in holding back consumption of 
certain kinds of food. That would partly explain why, 
as the table shows, the British people ate more of 
several important foods in 1950, before inflation gave 
prices a new push, than they did in 1954. But another 
reason for this was that in 1950 there were fewer 
alternative foods to buy. Prices are not the whole 
explanation, as witness the fact that housewives are 
chasing some of the very things that have risen most 
steeply. As a rough rule of thumb from the general price 
index, anything that costs more than 2} times’as much 
as it did before the war is relatively dear, anything that 
has risen by less than that is relatively cheap. Yet tea 
and sugar, of which more is consumed than ever before, 
are three times as expensive as in 1938 ; while bacon, 
cheese and eggs, in which housewives are no more 
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interested than they were then, have only doubled in 
price. The fact is that expenditure on food as a whole 
has kept up with prices. The trouble is that people 
do not choose to buy the kind of food that wise men 
think is good for them. 

Food buying is not the well-considered business that 
it would be if this were a nation of dieticians. It is to 
a large extent governed by impulses, and these seem 
to be of three kinds. The first is the impulse to casual 
spending—for example, on sweets and ice cream. On 
these, according to the Minister of Food, the nation 
spent £297 million in 1954—{£49 million more than it 
spent on milk. The consumption of sweets has reached 
the astonishing figure of over half a pound a week a 
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1934-38 | 1950 1953 1954 

Milk (inc. processed ; pints) 3-9 5-6 5°3 5-3 
Cheese ..i sss cebeeeeneees 2-7 3-1 2:9 2-7 
Eggs (number) ......e+4% 4-2 4-7 4-2 4-3 
Butter . is+ss0eeeheee 7-6 5-2 4-2 4-3 
Margarine ssi. oseeu owes 2-7 52 5-6 5-7 
Meat (edible weight). ..... 33°8 29-5 28°6 31-7 
Sugar and syrups ........ 33°4 27-4 31-8 35-0 
C8 . ods & Cae ania eek ae 2-9 2-6 2-9 3-0 
Fish ...cvecshese bee ce 6:7 6-1 5°8 5-8 
Flour |. «sues babel 59-8 63-3 59-0 56-7 
Potatoes; i visavceaeeueee 56-0 75°8 68-3 67-9 
Coffee ...vs.< eve sdaed oe 0-2 0-5 0-4 0-3 
Fruit (fresh equivalent)... | 38-2 32°4 35°35 36-5 
Vegetables (fresh equiv.).. 37-0 39-0 36-2 36-2 


rhis table is mainly based on figures published in the latest 
National Food Survey and the Economic Survey. The 1954 figures 
are provisional estimates. 
head—14 ounces higher than before the war, and a 
world record. It must be feared that a sweet tooth is 
often a decayed one. The English have long been 
renowned for their poor teeth, which not even chalky 
flour seems likely to save against this opposition. 

The second kind of impulse springs from the prin- 
ciple that only the best is good enough. Hence the 
pronounced preference for home-killed meat at any 
price, and the best cuts of it at that—so- embarrassing 
to the Ministry of Food, knee-deep in its frozen 
carcases. This preference certainly makes nonsense of 
those heart-rending accounts heard in Parliament about 
meat being priced off the working-class table ; but the 
reason for it is anybody’s guess. Eating habits, it seems, 
depend mainly on social class, and changes in income 
are slow to affect them. Being better off, housewives buy 
better meat instead of more meat. Any suggestion that 
they should do otherwise raises a cry of “ Scrag end for 
the workers.” Yet if a pound of home-killed meat is 
richer in nutrients than a pound of frozen meat, it is 
certainly poorer than two pounds of frozen meat— 
which, at today’s knock-down prices, hardly cost any 
more. Perhaps.a lack of skill in cooking has something 
to do with the prejudice. | 

The third kind of impulse that prompts food buying 
is guided by advertising which, since the working-class 
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housewife has been able to afford more than the 
necessities of life, has assumed an importance far greater 
than before the war. A glance at the popular papers 
shows that food selling has become an extremely com- 
petitive business. From half-page advertisements 
everywhere the saucer eyes and ooh-ing mouths of 
ecstatic consumers proclaim the delights of somebody’s 
cake mix or somebody’s summer-fresh margarine. Thus 
are one in three of today’s housewives—those who had 
no experience of a free market until last summer—being 
taught how to spend their money. Some of the interests 
concerned with the more valuable foodstuffs have 
realised that they will get nowhere without advertising 


and have banded together for the purpose. The overseas 


butter producers have their information council ; the 
New Zealand meat producers have advertised ; the 
trawler owners have vaunted the merits of fillet of cod 
against those of fillet steak ; the Milk Marketing Board 
has Miss Zoé Newton. Together they make but a 
small counterblast against the cake mixes and the 
lollipops. But they have grasped the moral, which is 
that if the vendors of the more nourishing foods are to 
keep their hold on the market, and to increase it, they 
must advertise. Perhaps there is a lesson here for the 
Ministry of Food also, which might revive its powers 
of persuasion and start recommending frozen meat for 
night blindness. 


Can We Afford Not To? 


If, therefore, says the economist, you insist upon putting 
an end to the plan of purchasing steps and original 
commissions in the army—you must be prepared to forgo 
_the £500 or £700 each which you receive for perhaps 
500 first commissions every year; you must raise your 
rate of payment considerably ; you must make up your 
mind to a vast increase of the retiring pension list ; and 
you must pay many hundred thousand pounds yearly for 
a considerable period for the re-purchase of saleable 
commissions. . . . We are not in the least dismayed by 
the amount of the annual sum which it would cost us 
to get back into a better system. We know the temper 
of the House of Commons ;—how lavish it is on some 
occasions ; how niggardly it is on others ;—but we have 
never known it refuse to sanction a vote which the public 
service really required, or which was needed to meet 
the claims of clear justice and good sense. . . . if the Queen, 
at the recommendation of Parliament, were to revise the 
system of purchase, we are confident that Parliament 
would never demur to the expenses entailed upon the 
country by carrying out that recommendation. To suppose 
the contrary is an insult to its good feeling and good 
sense. . . . There is no doubt this would at first be a 
costly plan. But if you want a good article, you must 
pay for it—in some form or other. The country has no 
right to be served for nothing. . . . We will not even 
attempt to calculate the annual cost of the changes we 
have been considering. If they are just, and if they would 
contribute to the efficiency of the service—still more if 
they are indispensable to that efficiency—the cost has 
nothing to do with the question. We can well afford it ; 
we can not afford to grudge it ; and it must be incurred. 


The Economist 


March 31, 1855 
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Fair Fever 


r RADE fairs, like chicken-pox, are infectious. In 
recent years they have broken out in rashes ; the 
international calendar is filled with competing attrac- 
tions. There are literally thousands of trade fairs, big 
and small, each year, nearly all of which canvass 
British participation. Every day harassed businessmen 
are deluged by glossy brochures and tempting invita- 
tions. Which fairs should they go to, and how should 
British industry in general be represented ? 

It is, of course, up to individual firms to decide for 
themselves if it is worth while putting up an exhibit, 
and there can be few fairs in the world where British 
firms are not represented. But as the number of 
important international fairs grows, a bigger problem 
has appeared. There is a tendency, noticeable in many 
international fairs, to organise exhibits in national 
pavilions rather than to divide them up by industries. 
Here, questions of national prestige naturally arise, and 
willy-nilly the government is forced to take a hand. 
As a general rule the Board of Trade, the department 
mainly concerned in Britain, takes the line that it is up 
to industry to shoulder the main responsibility. But the 
Board is prepared to give a certain amount of help and 

uidance. At many international fairs it provides a 
central information bureau for British exhibitors, and 
on occasions the Board itself, as a token of British 
interest, has organised an exhibit representative of a 
section of industry or of industry in general. Most 
reports speak of the high quality and impeccable taste 
of these exhibits, but there is frequent criticism from 
visiting businessmen of their modest dimensions. 


* 


The Board of Trade’s Fairs and Exhibitions depart- 
ments, working as it does on a siender budget, 
deserves credit for the good work it has accomplished. 
There is, however, widespread criticism of the govern- 
ment for allotting itself so minor a role. Unfavourable 
comparisons are drawn with the money and effort 
expended by countries like the United States and 
Western Germany. The Americans have recently 
undertaken a programme in which they will spend some 
$2; million a year to boost American participation in 
various international fairs. The Board of Trade has 
a mere {60,000 a year available for this purpose, and 
this is a modest sum indeed when the Board is faced 
with so many commitments. Should the government 
play a more active part in trade fairs ? Clearly it is 
important both from the point of view of national 
prestige and for the country’s trade that British 
industry should be represented—and well represented 
—at the major fairs in the international calendar. 
There is a case for more liberal spending of government 


money for this worthy purpose ; but the line must be 
drawn somewhere. 

One obvious place to draw it is between those fairs 
which are of a purely political character and those 
which are primarily intended to show prospective cus- 
tomers the range and quality of goods from abroad. 
There is, for instance, little to be said on commercial 
grounds for a government-sponsored British exhibit at 
the Leipzig and other Communist fairs, the primary 
aim of which is propaganda ; there can, on the other 
hand, be no objection to individual firms going there 
at their own expense. The line is less easily drawn in 
the case of the many new and important fairs, such as 
those at Delhi and Karachi, where it is planned to 
arrange the exhibits in national pavilions. 


* 


The problem here is that someone must undertake 
the responsibility, as well as the financial liability, of 
taking up the area allotted to the British pavilion. This 
explains the fair promoters’ enthusiasm for national 
pavilions, since it relieves them of a great deal of 
administrative and financial worry and, moreover, 
enables them to practise a form of polite blackmail on 
governments. Inevitably a competitive spirit arises and 
soon the British government, if it is induced to enter 
the field, finds itself committed to a huge expense for 
fear that the British pavilion will be put to shame by 
Eastern Germany or Holland. The Board of Trade 
is certainly right to set its face against this sort of 
thing ; if Britain is going to play this silly game it 
should be a Foreign Office affair, not the Board of 
Trade’s. 

Organised industry is equally opposed to national 
pavilions. Indeed, many British businessmen have yet 
to be convinced that exhibition at trade fairs of any 
kind is worth while from a business point of view. Sir 
Norman Kipping, of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries (FBI), has recently explained, in a correspondence 
in the daily press, his organisation’s general approach 
to the problem. In particular, he emphasised the 
Federation’s dislike of the national pavilion technique. 
It seems that some progress has been made in persuad- 
ing other members of the Council of European Indus- 
trial Federations to accept this point of view. But it 
is doubtful whether, in spite of British hostility and 
the pressure to resist this development, the trend can 
be quickly reversed. In all probability, there will be 
national pavilions at many fairs in the future. So if 
British industry is to be represented in these fairs, who 
is to be responsible for the British pavilion ? 

The government’s view is that, since the purpose of 
trade fairs is principally to stimulate sales, it should be 
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the task of industry to run the pavilion. In the case 
of some of the smaller fairs, it has sometimes been 
possible to find a British promoter who is willing to 
undertake the job of organising British participation— 
hiring the allotted space and letting it out to any 
exhibitors he can induce to take part. The risks are 
great and the prospective profit modest. A new 
departure is the formation by the FBI of a special subsi- 
diary company, Overseas Fairs Ltd., which possesses 
only nominal capital but has pledges of financial back- 
ing and is able to put its hands on fairly substantial 
sums of money for short-term purposes. Ultimately 
this type of venture, financed and run entirely by 
industry, may be the answer to the problem ; but it will 
need to have access to much more finance than it enjoys 
at present. 

Overseas Fairs was actually brought into existence 
for the purpose of running the British Fair at Baghdad 
last autumn, a type of fair which is quite different from 
the traditional international fair. Its object is to show 
British products from every walk of industry in places 
where a concentrated sales effort is likely to pay divi- 
dends. A successor to the successful Baghdad Fair is 
planned in Copenhagen next autumn. But this worthy 
type of enterprise is not without snags. First, there 
is the question of selecting a suitable site. Baghdad 
was ideal; it had the advantages of novelty, a clear 
field from possible rival shows, and, most important of 
all, a market stuffed with money. Copenhagen appears 
less of an inspiration, since fairs are commonplace, 
British goods are on the whole well known, and the 
Danes, good customers though they are, have even 
fewer dollars than the British. Unquestionably there 
is scope for the wholly British fair in some foreign 
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countries ; it would be worth while considering the 
possibilities of Latin America and South East Asia as 
future sites. 

Teething troubles that have been encountered in the 
matter of organisation should not be difficult to correct. 
At Baghdad, for instance, though the fair was a bril- 
liant success once it had opened, those who were 
concerned with it on the spot found it difficult to resist 
the impression, almost throughout the night or two 
before the opening, that they were living over again 
the last frenzied moments before the opening of a 
parish bazaar. Maybe the hitches and delays that had 
held things up will not recur in western countries, but, 
as their outcome, commercial exhibitors and even local 
British residents, willing but untrained, were giving 
services that ought not to have been necessary, but 
without which the fair could hardly have opened on 
time. Amateurs are often all right on the night, but 
a British overseas fair is a job for professionals, 
Admittedly those who went to Baghdad were breaking 
new ground, and they were handicapped by unexpected 
transport difficulties ; but in future they ought not to 
have to call in so much last moment help. It is to be 
hoped that this will not be necessary even if these 
British fairs venture away from the familiar trade 
centres into fresh territory. Moreover, it is essential 
that better publicity arrangements should be made, and 
that the organisers should be given more solid financial 
backing. Nonetheless, in spite of the preliminary 
alarms, the Baghdad Fair was a rollicking success and 
Overseas Fairs made a profit. The wholly British trade 
fair has a future if it is properly handled ; it is a field 
in which co-operation between government and industry: 
can bring much profit to both. 





Attack on Matsu and Quemoy ? 


HE idea that a de facto cease-fire might be developing 

in the Formosa Straits has received a setback with 
fresh intelligence reaching American military headquarters. 
While a Chinese Communist build-up has been evident on 
the mainland for some time, some people in Washington 
now think that an attack will be launched on the Matsu 
group of offshore islands about April 15th, and that a sub- 
sequent onslaught will develop against Quemoy about a 
month later. This appraisal appears to be purely military 
and President Eisenhower has emphasised that it does not 


have his personal backing. It does in any case make non- 
sense of the political argument that Peking will not want 
to do anything to spoil its own propaganda as a peacemaker, 
immediately before the Afro-Asian conference in Bandoeng 
at the end of the month. It also presupposes, from a political 
point of view, that the Russians are no longer either able 
or willing to put the brake on the Chinese. On the whole, 
this seems unlikely. But it is a possibility too serious to 
be dismissed. 

If the Chinese did attack Matsu and Quemoy they would 
confront Washington and London with the same grim’ 
question in two different forms. In Washington, President 
Eisenhower and the National Security Council would have 
to decide at what level to pitch America’s reaction. As yet, it 
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is by no means certain whether the United States would do 
more than supply the Nationalists ; on the other hand, there 
are strong voices which urge a decisive retaliation with 
atomic weapons that wouid smash China’s power to make 
war. 

In London, if the United States committed itself to battle, 
the question would take the form not only of what Britain 
did, but also of what it said. Given that a prime aim of 
all Chinese and Russian policy is to split America from its 
allies, and that no major action is now taken by either of 
the big Communist powers except in concert with the other, 
much would depend on the way Britain answered the chal- 
lenge. For Sir Anthony Eden, possibly about to face a 
critical general election, it would be hard indeed to give the 
pledge to America that the situation demands. Yet not to 
give it could do lasting damage to the alliance and bring 
untold consequences in its train. The decision might be 
made less difficult if the country were given a lead and 
prepared for it now. 


Election Latest 


HILE well over three-quarters of British families 
have been without their usual morning or evening 
newspapers, the two rumours that dominated the headlines 
before the great shut-down have strengthened without 
changing course. Sir Winston Churchill has avoided any 
direct answer to Parliamentary questions about his retire- 
ment with such puckish assiduity (his formula is that the 
“ future is veiled in obscurity ”) that it is now more widely 
assumed than ever that that retirement is only a few days 
off. One factor that might postpone it past next week is the 
natural, and very proper, feeling that he should not come 
up for his curtain call at a time when the national press is 
gagged. Opinion has also been hardening, without any new 
evidence, that—the Chinese forces opposite Quemoy per- 
mitting—the Government wants the general election to be 
held on May 26th. 

Both parties are now covering up their nervousness about 
the result of the election with an increased bravado. The 
Tories will have derived some useful material for statistic- 
mongering, which plays so large a part in a modern election 
campaign, from the tale of roaring prosperity told 
in this week’s Economic Survey and National Income 
White Paper. The Labour party has got on slightly better 
terms with itself, as a result of this week’s diplomatic 

‘ manceuvrings leading up to Mr Bevan’s reprieve from 
expulsion ; and it therefore tends to assume that it has also 
got on better terms with the public than it was a fortnight 
ago. Meanwhile, however, the newspaper crisis is likely to 
blow away what might otherwise be a useful straw in the 
analyst’s wind. One casualty of the lack of newspaper pub- 
licity may be the poll at the county council elections, which 
started on Thursday and which will be continued in various 
parts of the country until the middle of next week ; the 
small size of the vote is likely to make it more difficult than 
ever to judge the significance of the swing to the Tories, 
compared with 1952, which these council elections will 
almost certainly show. 
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Mr Bevan’s Rescuers 


r ATTLEE and the Tories seem to have subscribed in 
M about equal parts to the rescue of Mr Bevan from the 
threat of expulsion from the Labour party. It was the 
imminence of the election that lay behind this week’s final 
decision to save his bacon, together with some shreds of 
the right wing’s face. The last act of the rescue 
operation was very carefully stage-managed. Mr Bevan 
appeared before the special disciplinary committee of the 
Labour Executive on Tuesday, and presented it with a 
written statement. The centrepiece of this statement was 
a magnificent example of how to apologise while actually 
administering a haughty and condescending rebuke: 


In a great party such as ours there must always be argu- 
ment about how to apply the principles of Socialism to a 
particular situation. The essence’of democracy in a political 
party is to enable the argument to proceed while at the 
same time maintaining the effectiveness of the party in 
action. It is not always easy to achieve this, but we must 
always strive for it, and I shall do my best to make it 
possible. 

The charge is that in what I have done, and also the 
way in which I have done it, I have created difficulties for 
Mr Attlee. ... This was certainly never my intention. But 
if any action or speech could lend themselves to the inter- 
pretation that such was my motive, then I am sincerely 
sorry and I apologise to Mr Attlee for any pain I may have 
caused him. 


This statement—together with an equally ambiguous assur- 
ance that Mr Bevan would “ claim no more privileges than 
and accept all the obligations shared by other members of 
the party "—was then laid before the meeting of the full 
Executive on Wednesday; and one of the trade union 
members who had argued for Mr Bevan’s expulsion last 
week put forward a face-saving motion, It declared that the 
Parliamentary Labour party had been fully justified in with- 
drawing the whip from Mr Bevan, but that the Executive 
itself should merely warn him that “it will take drastic 
action against future violations of party discipline.” It is a 
sign of the growing strength of the left that the Bevanites 
on the Executive felt strong enough to vote against this 
motion as “ too harsh,” and that Mr Attlee and Mr Griffiths 
found it diplomatic to abstain. The motion was carried by 
sixteen votes to seven. 


As a result of this play-acting Mr Bevan is destined to 
remain in the Labour party. He will also, presumably, 
have the whip restored to him in time for the election. 
Only after the election will the party start to reap the 
tainted harvest of Mr Attlee’s manceuvring. If Labour 
wins, of course, Mr Attlee will be splendidly placed, but 
what if Labour loses? Mr Attlee will have lost the trust 
of the right, while Mr Bevan will be able to put himself 
forward as the man whom that disloyally maligned leader 
really preferred. There will be little emphasis on this 
week’s “sincere” apologies then. There has been some 
argument that Sir Winston Churchill, in his speech at Wood- 
ford last Saturday, championed Mr Bevan’s case. But Sir 
Winston —— the priorities on an MP’s honourable 
service, in order, as country, constituency, He 
gave no place te “ Self.” om 
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Life Without Newspapers 


HE news famine produced by the newspaper dispute in 
London has fallen on an unprepared public. The 
provincial papers have explained why they cannot increase 
their circulations to step into the breach. The BBC is 
moving only cautiously (but, since Tuesday, less clumsily) 
towards a more comprehensive news service. In trains and 
buses the public is thrown back on its powers of meditation 
—a not unwholesome experience, but only if not prolonged. 
Will it be prolonged ? The moment has been well chosen. 
A small number of technicians—from the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and the Electrical Trades Union—has 
paralysed the industry at a time when a great deal of 
revenue is at stake. At the beginning of the negotiations 
the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association apparently assumed 
that increases in wage rates which they had amicably 
arranged with the printing and kindred trade unions—the 
craft unions—would automatically be acceptable to the 
technicians. Perhaps as a demonstration that they were 
as good as the favoured craftesmen, the electricians and 
engineers have pitched their demands high, and the 
employers declared them to be out of line with those 
already granted. 

Now the craft unions have turned round and said that 
their own demands, conceded by the NPA, were only an 
instalment. The original.weekly basic rate of the elec- 
tricians was £12 §s. 6d. for night work and {10 9s. 6d. 
for day work. Increases comparable to those granted to 
the craftsmen would have brought these rates up to 
£12 19s. 6d. and £11 Is. 6d.*respectively. But the AEU 
and the ETU leaders are asking for at least 58s. 6d. more— 
{£15 4s. for night work and {13 8s. for day work. It is 
stated that on existing rates an electrician can get £750 
a year with overtime ; and this would become his basic rate 
if the unions’ demands were granted. It is understandable 
that the employers are worried if this sort of increase is to 
spread back to the other workers ; but, despite differences 
of viewpoint, they are maintaining a united front and have 
given notice that they will lay off their strikebound—though 
not striking—employees after April 15. On Thursday, 
however, the familiar noise could be heard of Sir Walter 
Monckton’s conciliation machinery attempting to clank into 
action, 


Spotlight on Baghdad 


NCE again this week, Baghdad is the focal point of 

Middle Eastern diplomatic activity. Negotiations 
there between the British and Iraqi governments have 
ended in a new defence agreement whereby Britain adheres 
to the Turco-Iraqi pact, signed in February ; and, simul- 
taneously, the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930 is brought to an 
end. One outcome that will please Iraqis will be the 
hauling down of the British RAF flag that has flown for 
a generation over the airfields of Habbaniya, on the 
Euphrates, and Shaiba, near Basra. When these two 
airfields are transferred to the Royal Iraqi Air Force, 
the Iraqis will make them, and other fields also, available 
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to their allies for training purposes. The accent of the 
new afrangements is om joint planning and combined 
training, and, in the course of these, RAF ground staff will 
be statioried on Iraqi airfields for purposes of training 
and maintenance, while British air squadrons will, also for 
joint training purposes, pay periodic visits to‘[raqi bases. 

The reasoning behind these plans seems to be that, in 
modern terms of atomic warfare, ground troops may be 
cut off by regions of radio activity from what used to be 
their ground-lines of communication, and will be bound 
to need servicing by air ; it is important, therefore, that 
each ally should know the terrain of the neighbour over 
which he may have to fly. 

In announcing the agreement to the House of Commons 
on Wednesday, Sir Anthony Eden said that he did not 
expect any other adherent to join the pact in the immediate 
future ; nor were its signatories pressing anyone to do so. 
This last remark disposes of some stories about pressure 
that are coursing round the Middle East, and that are 
being given currency by both Moscow and Cairo radios. 


Austria—Neutral or Neutralised ? 


ERR RAAB, the Austrian Chancellor, is going to Moscow 
H at Mr Molotov’s invitation to discuss the Austrian 
peace treaty. He could hardly do otherwise, now that 
Mr Molotov has taken back the extra demands which were 
put up at the Berlin conference last year. Mr Molotov 
no longer insists that the occupation troops should stay 
in Austria until there is a German settlement, and in his 
latest Note he agreed with Herr Raab that a conference of 
the powers might discuss Austria separately. 

As the matter now stands, Mr Molotov keeps to his 
demand for an international guarantee to back Austria’s 
declaration that it will not join a military alliance or permit 
bases on its territory ; he also insists that there shall be no 
fresh Anschluss with Germany. The Kremlin also appears 
to want some clause in the treaty which would permit 
troops to reoccupy Austria in the future, if there were a 
threat of reunion with Germany. It is easy to see that the 
word “ Anschluss” could be interpreted very loosely, by 
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20 
the Communists covering, for instance, a return of former 
German industrial firms to Germans. 


The greatest difficulty, however, revolves round the 
question whether Austria is to be neutral or neutralised. 
And there is a world of difference between the two. The 
distinction is playing a more and more important part in 
the unending discussions that go on among official and 
unofficial politicians over the future of Gefmany as well as 
of Austria. In. essence, neutrality means that a country 
has the sovereign status of a Sweden, and can abandon its 
neutrality in time of war if it wishes. Neutralisation, on 
the other hand, means that a country renounces its right 
to an independent foreign policy and that the onus for 
keeping it neutral rests on the other powers. It will be just 
as well for Herr Raab to explain plainly to Mr Molotov 
that the western occupation powers oppose neutralisation 
for Austria and for him to reject the idea himself. Other- 
wise, a principle would be established that would one day 
affect negotiations on the future of Germany. In order 
to set up Austria as a model, Mr Molotov may be expected 
to offer still more concessions in his téte-d-téte with the 
chancellor. 


Two Steps Back, One Step Forward 


N a flurry of leaks, the “ secrets ” of the Lancaster House 

disarmament talks have escaped to the world this week 
and have proved to be very much what the world had 
expected. Mr Gromyko’s statement, issued a few hours 
after he had left London for Sweden, disclosed the proposals 
which the Russians put to the conference on March 18th. 
The various Western delegates have since attacked Mr 
Gromyko for bad faith in breaking the pledge of secrecy, 
and have issued details of the Westerm counter-proposals. 
Pravda has defended Mr Gromyko on the grounds that he 
was compelled to “correct Western distortions.” It seems 
pointless to debate who sprang what leak first. Perhaps 
President Eisenhower was technically’ at fault in saying, 
when he announced Mr Stassen’s recent appointment to a 
special disarmament post, that the London talks had “ again 
resulted in no progress.” But the Soviet delegation was the 
first to divulge the details of what has been going on, and 
it must bear the blame for the consequent raising of the 
temperature at Lancaster House. 


It is now possible to measure the gap between the positions 
of the two sides. Mr Gromyko is entitled to claim that 
the Russian proposals are an advance on those made before 
the conference began, which demanded unconditional 
abolition of all nuclear weapons before a start was made on 
conventional disarmament. But these earlier proposals 
themselves marked a big retreat from Mr Vyshinsky’s speech 
to the UN General Assembly last autumn. All the Russians 
have in fact done in the last month is to stiffen their terms 
first in order to claim a concession later. The chief 
differences between East and West remain: the Russians 
still demand a one-third reduction in conventional forces 
(which would leave them and the Chinese with a numerical 
superiority of roughly 54 million to-3} million in the West) 
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instead of a reduction to agreed and equal levels on the 
lines of the naval treaties of the nineteen twenties and 
thirties. And there are still no signs that the sort of control 
commission that the Russians want would be a really 
muscular. and independent body. 


Walk Off the Barrett Way 


R BARRETT has done it again. Last October he 
M succeeded in bringing out London dockers of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union on strike in sym- 
pathy with his stevedores’ union. This week he brought 
the docks at Merseyside and Manchester to a standstill, and 
again a number of the rival union’s men promptly struck in 
sympathy. For two days work was held up on nearly a 
hundred ships at these ports; and the strike was only 
called off after the stevedores’ demands had been met in 
full. 

The background of the dispute was the intrusion 
of Mr Barrett’s National Amalgamated Stevedores and 
Dockers, which used to operate in London only, into the 
northern ports, where it started last year to recruit the 
Transport union’s members and continued to do so unim- 
pressed by its consequent suspension from the TUC. 
Matters came to a head this week when men had to get 
their new record books for the next six months. For 
many years the practice has been that clearance cards, 
showing paid-up membership of the union, are issued to 
the men by a local official of the TGWU, and that the local 
official of the Dock Labour Board registers those who can 
present these white cards. But large numbers of men at 
Merseyside and Manchester this time turned up with the 
blue card of the NASD. At Merseyside the Board’s officers 
did not refuse to register them, but told them to come 
back next Friday. This, presumably, was just playing for 
time, in the hope that the boards—and the port employers 
too—could avoid being dragged into a quarrel with which 
they had not so far been concerned. But the “ blue 


union ” men chose to regard the delay as refusal, and came. 


out on strike. With them came many who had not trans- 
ferred their allegiance, but who walk off the docks, sheep- 
like and solid, as soon as anyone else does. Work was 
resumed on Wednesday after the Liverpool Dock Labour 
Board had agreed to accept NASD men. 

The Dock Labour Board has had to make a very 
difficult decision, which however, one would have 
thought it could have made in advance. On principle, 
it is illiberal to insist that men should belong to any par- 
ticular union ; and in practice it would have prolonged the 
strike and almost certainly spread it to London. But the 
results of yielding to the NASD may also be serious. It 
will be a blow to the TGWU, with which the employers 
have a long-standing agreement, dating from the time when 
there was no other union in the field ; that must seem an 
odd way of requiting its record of co-operation and respon- 
sible behaviour. And it will greatly strengthen Mr Barrett, 
who can now appear as a victorious David who has slain 
Goliath with his little sling, and who will be raring to fight 
—on some other issue—some other day. 
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Queue Questions 





DRIVEN? | 


The private motorist who drives to the shops in 
Central London is faced with many hazards. There 
is the exasperation of waiting while the engine idles 
at the cross roads. There is the need for skill, for a 
desperate concentration in order to avoid the 
indiscretions of other drivers. There is the anxiety 
that, forced to park by the roadside, she may return 
to find the arm of the law, resting notebook in hand 
across the radiator... 


What is the solution? It is surely a chauffeur 
who will set her down at a convenient place and be 
ready at any time for the return home in the 
evening; who will speed her from shop to shop or 
from hairdresser to the cinema. 


And how much does such a chauffeur cost ? 
The price of a ticket on a bus. 


By using public transport the motorist will do 
more than save in money and anxiety. She will be 
easing the congestion of the streets; she will be 
helping the buses to go through; she will be improving 
the service she is patronising. A car occupies some 
80 sq. ft. of road space and carries at most four 
passengers. A bus occupying 195 sq. ft. can carry 
61 passengers. To the motorist it is the difference 
between selfishness and self-interest. And by 
leaving her car at home she will be helping everyone 
to more efficient travel on the London streets. 


LES. 
SS 


ISSUED BY LONDON TRANSPORT 






PROGRESS IN Despite its innumerable appli- 


cations, the magnet is still 
ELECTRONICS popularly associated with its 

use as a navigational aid. This 
is perhaps not surprising when one considers that the earliest 
experiments in magnetism were connected with the compass 
and its use in navigation. 

It is said that the Chinese were using a form of lodestone 
compass in B.C. 2637, but the experimental study of magnetic 
direction finding devices really began in A.D. 1000 and reached 
something of a milestone in the 16th century with the work of 
Dr. Gilbert, who was physician to Queen Elizabeth. 

It is only within the last twenty years, however, that revolu- 
tionary advances have been made in navigational aids. Radar 
was, of course, the most important of these advances and it 
owed its successful development to the invention of an electronic 
tube known as a magnetron, and this device, in turn, depended 
for its efficiency upon the ““Ticonal” permanent magnet—an 
alloy having great field strength, stability and uniformity. 

Mullard’s work im the field of magnetic mate;ials has been 
particularly outstanding. In addition to ““Ticonal”’ permanent 
magnets, two other materials now in 
quantity production are Magnadur, 
a non-metallic permanent magnet, 
and Ferroxcube, a non-metallic H.F. 
core material. These materials are 
contributing to important develop- 
ments in other electronic applications 
such as television receivers and line 
communications equipment. 

Progress in magnetic materials continues, and through this 
the future may well see developments of equal significance to 
those which have gone before. 


Mullard. 
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squirrel-cage induction motors. 
This new starter is enclosed in a die-cast aluminium 
case of elegant appearance, Sturdy in construction 
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voltage release and overload protection, with integral 
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BS.587 for “Frequent Duty”, ie. forty starts per hour. 
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BOILER PLANT 

to operate under the 

most advanced conditions 
of steam pressure 

and temperature 

in the United Kingdom 


Evaporation 1,400,000 Wb. /hr. 

Steam pressure 2450 p.s.i. 

Temperature 1060°F. 

Reheat Temperature 1005°F. 

for the Central Electricity Authority’s largest project— 


HIGH MARNHAM* 


So the contract for three of the largest watertube boilers 
in Europe comes to the Organisation which in 1954 
supplied firing equipment with a total generating 
capacity of over 8,000,000 ibs. of s per hour 
to Electricity Generating Stations of th€C .E.A. alone. 


Enterprising Engineering by 9 
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%* The location of this 
station is subject to 
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the consent of the 
Minister of Fuel and 
Power. 
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The Liberal Banner 


F the general election is really coming at the end of May, 
as most people think, then the Liberals have good cause 

to congratulate themselves on the timing of their annual 
assembly, which is being held in a fortnight’s time. The 
Liberals are not likely to get many more chances to re- 
establish themselves on the national. political stage, and 
they will need to use their Assembly for hard tactical plan- 
ning. One of the main jobs for the party leaders will be 
to deflate the more windy illusions of the rank and file. 
There is a resolution on the Assembly agenda, for instance, 
which urges the party to. put up as many candidates as 
money can buy, based on the fatuous claim that when 475 
candidates stood in 1950, ‘ *-189 deposits were saved.” Any 
more “ successes” ‘like the 1950 election will give. the 


Liberals the dubious honour of being the first political: 


party to finish in Carey- Street. 

It has, in fact, been-confirmed this week that the Liberals 
hope to put into the field between 120 and 150 candidates ; 
this compares with 109 candidates in 1951, so that—if the 
hope is fulfilled—it may be @ small bear point for the Tories. 
Approaching the problem with a belated sense of realism, 
however, the leaders have: graded the constituencies, and 
are concentrating resources on the few which do or might 
return a Liberal MP and the larger number which might 
furnish a reasonable Liberal poll. The party will not be 
able to offer itself as an alternative government, but this 
it has not been in.a position to do for nearly a quarter of a 
century. 

The only service the Liberals can now render is to induce 
the other parties to-adopt Liberal policies. The number 
of electors still retaining the habit of voting Liberal is 
dwindling and Liberal voters nowadays are mainly refugees 
from the two big parties. But the natural thing for an 
elector to do if he is discouraged by the other parties is to 
abstain ; if the Liberals want him to vote for them, they 
will have to attract him to the polling booth, and that makes 
the Liberal programme far more important to the party’s 
chances than in the case. of the two big parties. The pre- 
liminary agenda for the Assembly, when it came out earlier 
in the year, was noted as offering signs that the Liberals 
are concentrating on social and economic issues that are 
inadequately covered by the other parties, such as education 
and monopolies. The final agenda does not add to the 
list of distinctive Liberal policies, but it wisely retains in 
a key position the resolution on civil liberties—which is to 
be moved by their unexpected new standard-bearer, Mr 
J. B. Priestley. 


Calm Again in Brussels 


RUSSELS is calm again after an exciting weekend during 
which police manned roadblocks in the city, security 
measures were reinforced and army leave was cancelled. 
In the event, these precautions proved to be more than equal 
to the occasion ; the “ march an Brussels,” organised by 


the Catholics in protest against the government’s new 
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edncation policy, did not prove successful and there were 
only a few minor incidents. 

The Liberal-Socialist- government’s proposals for 
making 4 cut in the cost of education have evoked strong 
protests from both the Church and the Catholic Christian- 
Social party. It is claimed that the proposed cut of 500 
million francs in the subsidies paid by the government to 
confessional schools would virtually “destroy Church 
education in Belgium.” But the battle between clerical 
and anti-clerical forces has been going on for at least a 
hundred years and all the arguments on both sides have 
been heard before. The fact is, that of 96 teacher training 
colleges 64 belong to the Church, of 800 secondary schools 
$32 are confessional, and of 1,370 technical schools 1,034 
are run by the Church. The present government, whose 
subsidy bill for the so-called “free schools” is over 3,500 
million francs, proposes to stabilise the exchequer contri- 
bution at a figure a little lower than this, thus in time 
gradually shifting the emphasis in the general education 
scheme towards a greater proportion of state-run schools. 

The failure of the recent public demonstrations to influ- 
ence the government will now give the moderate elements 
in the Catholic ranks an opportunity of steering the protests 
into. more constructive channels. The government is not 
unwilling to make compromises. It is in the interests of 
everybody concerned that the problem should be settled 
inside parliament. 


Mr Strydom Tries His Hand 


CLEAR indication of the South African government’s 
A next step in its campaign to resolve the constitutional 
issue was given this week with the appointment of five 
additional judges to the Appeal Court bench. They will 
join the five judges who previously gave a unanimous ruling 
against the government in the case of the Cape Coloured 
voters. Apparently a quorum of 11 judges will in future 
be required for cases concerning constitutional appeals ; 
thus one more appointment may yet be made. There 
is no mistaking the government’s intention of using this 
manceuvre to break the deadlock, which has for so long 
embarrassed it with its extremist supporters. 

There can, on the other hand, be no certainty that this 
transparent attempt to pack the bench will be any.more 
successful than the abortive High Court of Parliament, 
which the government convened in an effort to circumvent 
the ordinary courts. Indeed, the integrity and the inde- 
pendence of the South African judiciary being what. it is, 
the chances are that the enlarged bench will not im fact be 
swayed from the compelling arguments of Jaw that led 
to the earlier decision. For it cannot fairly be said that 
the new Appeal Court judges are persons necessarily favour- 
able towards the present government ; some of them were 
originally appointed to the bench by the Smuts govern- 
ment. 

This latest move runs somewhat counter to Mr Strydom’s 
well-known views on the sovereignty of parliament. He 
has frequently objected to the so-called “ testing rights” 
of the courts ; but strengthening the Appeal Court with the 


_ object of again submitting the Coloured voters’ case is tanta- 
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mount to reasserting the prerogative of the judiciary in this 
matter. Perhaps the charitable—and it may not be wholly 
improbable—construction to put on it is that Mr Strydom, 
whose sense of responsibility has been much strengthened 
by the burdens of office, is secretly hoping that an adverse 
decision by a packed bench will provide him with a legiti- 
mate excuse for dropping the whole fruitless affair. 


A Desirable Casualty 


NE of the first casualties of an early general election 
'@) would be the Road Traffic Bill, which had its third 
reading in the House of Lords last week. Several members 
did not conceal their pleasure at the prospect of its demise. 
From its first drafting, this has been a bad Bill with 
a good intention; and it has not been much improved, 
despite searching scrutiny, in the Lords. Whether the 
House of Commons could do much with it may be doubted. 
Many of the Lords complained that few of their suggested 
improvements had been accepted. The most controversial 
proposal—to set up a vast organisation to test all vehicles, 
over a period, with the object of cutting down the mere 
two per cent of accidents directly attributable to defects 
in the cars involved—has admittedly been watered down ; 
but it has been watered down from a silly proposal to an 
ineffective one, for the tests will now apply only to second- 
band vehicles—which were fairly easily shown to be 
unlikely to achieve much in the way of permanently 
improved performance. 

Lord Brabazon of Tara rightly described the Bill as 
being, in reality, a new criminal law amendment Bill, 
embodying the idea that “ by the intimidation of penalties, 
the roads can be cleared of accidents.” It is true that 
road safety is primarily a matter of motorists and pedes- 
trians, not of conditions ; Earl Howe. quoted a telling 
American accident analysis which concluded that “in most 
accidents the guilty party is man and not machine, mind 
and not motor, reflex and not roadway.” But penalties are 
likely to be operative and to deter only if a jury regards 
them as fair and the offender regards them as certain. 
Under this Bill the penalty for dangerous driving still 
depends on the results, not simply the culpability, of the 
accident ; and conviction will depend less on facts than 
the state of the jury’s conscience over its own regard for 
the—lately improved—Highway Code. Whichever 
Government is returned at the election should reintroduce 
this Bill with at least two major modifications. It should 
lay more emphasis on long-term withdrawal of driving 
licences, and less on prison, as a deterrent ; and it should 
look again at the proposal to test vehicles. If this happens, 
the long labour of the Lords will not have been wasted. 


Stubborn German Trade Unionists 


LTHOUGH last Sunday’s voting in the Council of the 
Republic (described by our special correspondent on 
page 39) opens the road to German rearmament, Dr 
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Adenauer is still uncertain whether the new forces will be 
set up in the teeth of German trade union opposition or 
with their active collaboration. One of the most unyielding 
obstacles to overcome is the hostility of many German 
trade union leaders. At a specially convened conference 
held in Brussels last weekend an attempt was made by 
Western trade union delegates to persuade the Germans 
to stop opposing German integration in Nato and to give 
practical support to the federal parliament’s decision. It 
seems to have had little success. The conference, which 
was held under the auspices of the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) and consisted of 
delegates from the seven countries of the Western European 
Union plus the United States, spent two days in arguing 
with the Germans and at the end issued a non-committal 
statement which simply recorded the subjects discussed. 
The German delegates of the trade union federation (DGB) 
stubbornly refused to give their blessing to Dr Adenauer’s 
plans. 

The DGB is known to be divided on the matter. An 
influential section of the leadership is willing to accept the 
federal parliament’s decision as binding, if not actively to 
co-operate in defence matters; it was presumably this 
section which, after the Bundestag debate, inspired the lead- 
ing article in the DGB’s official weekly paper urging this 
point of view. The extreme anti-rearmament wing is led 
by Herr Brenner, head of the metalworkers’ union, and 
Herr Kummernuss, of the public transport employees. The 
latter appear, for the time being, to have got their way. At 
the end of the Brussels conference the Germans seemed to 
be back on the position they took up at their congress last 
October: that German reunion—not merely an attempt to 
negotiate with the Russians about it, but the finished article 
—must be achieved before they will accept the principle of 
a German contribution to Western defence. This is a step 
back from the more conciliatory statement issued by the 
executive of the DGB after the Bundestag debate. If they 


persist in their stand, they can create serious embarrass- 
ment for Dr Adenauer. 


Germans in the Air 


AL nine years of grounding, the Germans are taking 
to the air in a modest way this week. Their civil air 
line, the Lufthansa, is beginning by opening purely internal 
services—without being able to include the lucrative run 
to Berlin, however, since that city is still under four-power 
control. Four Convair machines have been bought, and 
the short haul services will be extended to include London, 
Paris and Madrid in the early summer. Later.on this year 
four Super-Constellations will be able to start the trans- 
atlantic run to New York ; Buenos Aires and Teheran are 
on the schedule for 1956. The company has informed the 
Bonn Finance Ministry that it will have a, deficit of DM1o0 
million (about £830,000) for the current financial year but 
hopes to dispense with subsidies after three years. Thesé 
are admittedly very uncertain estimates, as the position of 
the new company when operating abroad is still uncertain. 

The prewar Lufthansa had a very good name for 
efficiency, but rapidly lost its goodwill in Britain because it 
was misused as a camouflage for Goering’s secret Luftwaffe. 
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the motocracy 
Written by Stephen Potter and drawn by Loudon Sa:ntiull 


Schweppsylvania, 49th of the United States and more so than any 
of them, is neither a technocracy nor a republicanocracy. It is a motocracy, misleadingly called 
autocracy — a government of, by, and for autos, with, practically, an auto for governor. 
For their greater honour, motels are for cars, not people, Mo-parks are clustered with charming 
polishers and mo-manicurists waiting to tempt the appetite of reclining engines with the oiliest oils and 
the petroly-est petrols; while slender girls inject into the tyres, from lovely bottles, purest Detroit air. 
All highways are mo-ways only. Pedestrians who get in the way are removed after a time 
to the side of the road and imprisoned, when they recover, for dangerous walking. But the damaged 


car has been driven, long since, by mo-ambulance to the mo-hospital. 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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There is a world of difference between those days and this. 
The new Lufthansa has been lifted into the air with the 
help of the British and Americans, and it hopes to collabo- 
rate particularly closely with Air France. British pilots, 
lent by British European Airways, are training the Germans 
and will be taking the first pilot’s seat for some time to 
come. Although, for several years, the airport staffs in the 
Federal Republic have included Germans as. well as 
nationals of the occupation powers, more Germans will now 
have to be trained. . 

There is, of course, some reason to lament the appear- 
ance of a new competitor to the British airlines. On the 
other hand, there is much more reason to consider the 
advantages of bringing the Germans as closely as possible 
into the “club” of international air lines, objecting only 
if they show signs of breaking the rules. When all is said 
and done, the other companies have had nine years of 
monopoly inside Germany and the Federal Republic is 
about to become a fully-fledged ally, a member of Nato. 
Moreover, British aircraft manufacturers will have a chance 
of selling Viscounts to the Lufthansa if the company goes 
over to turbo-props in a few years time ; the British put up 
keen competition to secure the original orders, but these 
went to the United States chiefly on account of the generous 
credit terms which the Americans offered at an early stage. 
Dollars may not be so plentiful when the next German 
orders are placed. 


Horror Comics for the Lords 


HE Children and Young Persons (Harmful Publica- 
T tions) Bill has now ‘passed the committee and report 
stage and was read a third time on Tuesday. Many amend- 
ments were proposed: some to extend the scope of the 
Bill—for example, to cover newspapers—and some to 
restrict it, for example, by exempting retailers and news- 
agents from its operation, on the ground that they cannot 
examine everything that they sell. The Government, how- 
ever, would make only two concessions. It agreed, first, 
that the term of the Act, if so it became, should be limited 
to ten years. That was at least some consolation to the 
anti-censorship party on both sides of the House, since it 
guards against the danger that long after the original pur- 
pose of the Bill is forgotten, it may be used to censor publi- 
cations of a different kind. The Government’s second con- 
cession was to accept an amendment that no prosecutions 
under the Bill should be instituted without the consent 
of the Attorney-General. That will be an important safe- 
guard against activity started by busybodies and prudes. 

The Bill therefore goes to the House of Lords without 
any change in its substance or in its definition of a harmful 
publication. The criterion of Lord Cockburn’s judgment of 
1868, which has caused such trouble in prosecutions for 
obscenity, is extended to another field. It is the tendency 
of 4 work “as a whole” to “corrupt a child or young 
person into whose hands it might fall” that is to be action- 
able. And, as with books and other publications, the 
intention of those responsible and any evidence of literary 
or artistic merit are irrelevant to the question of guilt. 
This is perhaps logical so long as the law ‘against obscenity 
stands, but it only serves to emphasise the need for amend- 
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ing it. Mr Roy Jenkins’s—and the Society of Authors’— 
Obscene Publications Bill was designed to attempt such an 
amendment ; and it is still not clear why the Government 
felt unable to accept it, and to incorporate its own legislative 
tinkering into this wider measure. 


Restraining our Servants 


AST Friday’s debate in the House of Commons on the 
: compulsory acquisition of land and property was not 
a strictly party affair. But it is fair to say that most of the 
Conservative backbenchers who spoke were intent upon 
developing the idea of controlling the unreasonable use of 
executive power through some kind of administrative 
court; that most of the Labour backbenchers present 
probably agreed with Mr George Brown’s view that “ If it 
is to be argued that there is something about a court of 
justice that makes it better able to look after the rights of 
citizens.than this House of Commons, it is an argument 
which strikes at the whole basis of Parliamentary 
democracy” ; and that Mr Brooke, who replied for the 
Government, was rather nearer to Mr Brown’s views (which 
are also the average civil servant’s views) than he was to 
those of his own backbenchers.. He appealed for details 
of all hard cases to be reported to the Minister responsible. 

The ideas of the Conservative backbenchers have many 
antecedents, including Lord Justice Denning’s recent 
suggestion for the establishment of a new court, composed 
of a judge and two civil servants. But their immediate 
rallying point is a pamphlet which has just come out of 
their own stable—called “ Rule of Law,”* produced for the 
Inns of Court Conservative Society by a “committee 
consisting in the main of practising barristers, including 
Conservative Members of Parliament, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Patrick Spens.” The authors believe that the 
chief defect at present is lack of publicity ; once the facts 
are known justice often follows. They call for the establish- 
ment of an administrative court because it would be able to 
secure publicity as a matter of course ; it would have power, 
on the application of a person aggrieved by an administra- 
tive decision involving personal or proprietary rights, to 
call for a statement of the facts and reasons upon which the 
decision was based. If the court, which the authors con- 
sider should constitute a new division of the High Court 
of Justice, decided that there had been a material error 
of fact or law, it would be able to annul the decision or to 
order the rehearing of the case before a tribunal or to 
make such corrections as appeared necessary. The authors 
insist that, since a High Court Judge would preside over the 
court, it must not be involved in policy and they therefore 
propose that any statement of his policy by a Minister 
should be binding on the court and unexaminable by it. 
Parliament would remain the forum for attacking policy. 
The court would therefore not substitute its own view for 
that of the Minister, so long as it was satisfied that the 
facts had been properly ascertained and that any inferences 
and conclusions were based on reasonable grounds. 


*™Rule of Law”—Conservative Political Centré—boards 2s., 
cloth 3s. 6d. , ae aes . 
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This system, which would fall far short of a Conseil 
d’Etat on the French model, would go some way to staunch 
growing public resentment. One of the troubles about the 
present system—under which publicity can only be obtained 
by persistent efforts through political channels—is that the 
opportunity for making a fuss varies from individual to 
individual, and perhaps even from constituency to con- 
stituency. But, especially in view of the attitude of some 
civil servants, the reform is not one that can easily be 
effected by a Government unless it has been committed in 
advance of its period of office. It would be an excellent 
thing if the ideas behind this thoughtful pamphlet could 
find their way into the Conservatives’ election programme. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The High Authority of the Coal and Steel Community, 
with the concurrence of the Council of Ministers, has 
increased its control over the importing and distributing of 
imported scrap within the six countries. From now on, a 
representative of the High Authority will participate in the 
Joint Office of Scrap Consumers which sits in Brussels, 
and, if there is disagreement, he will have the determining 
voice. Despite French arguments to the contrary, the 


High Authority, supported by the Council of Ministers, 
has determined that no absolute shortagerof scrap requir- 
On the 


ing the fixing of allocations and priorities exists. 





Letters to the Editor 


sions. This is not in fact the case. The 
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contrary it believes that demand and supply are in 
approximate balance, and that any temporary difficulties 
can best be ironed out through the technique of pooling 
imports and directing the imported scrap, as necessary, to 
meet temporary deficits. 


* 


The latest news from South Vietnam is bad. After 
weeks of increasing tension, regular soldiers of the Viet- 
namese army clashed with armed members of the Binh 
Xuyen gang in Saigon early on Wednesday. * Six loyal 
soldiers and police were killed ; ten Binh Xuyen men lost 
their lives and there were six civilian dead ; the wounded 
totalled 112, more than half of them civilians. The clash 
was apparently a spontaneous explosion following an 
insulting epithet hurled at a Binh Xuyen man by one of 
the regulars, who this week have seized the police building 
on behalf of Mr Diem, the prime minister. Until then, 
the police had been controlled by the Binh Xuyen, a band 
of privateers about five thousand strong, who are in alliance 
with the two important armed religious sects. in Cochin- 
china, the Caodaists and Hoa Hao. It may be premature 
to describe the clash as the beginning of a civil war, but 
there are ominous reports of fighting in the south-west 
between Hoa Hao guerillas and government troops, while 
the notorious rebel Ba Cut has apparently started an 
economic blockade of the capital. 


my article which appeared in’ Lloyds 
Bank Review for January, 1955. 

If Mr Balogh has read this article he 
would have seen that it consists almost 
entirely of quotations from, or para- 
phrases of, the report of the ECAFE 
Working Party. The report was pub- 
lished only in mimeograph, and 
thought that it deserved wider publicity. 

I did, however, express one or two 
personal opinions, and my conclusion 
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Capital for the Professions 


Sir—In your interesting article of 
March 19th you mention the progress 
oi a typical professional man’s salary. 
The iniquity of present rates of taxation 
is well illustrated by calculating the sums 
this typical professional man would have 
to pay in income tax, at present rates, 
throughout his career, and then assum- 
ing that the whole of these sums had 
been steadily accumulated for his benefit 
at retirement. On the assumption of 5 
per cent return and accumulation at 
compound interest there would be avail- 
able between £60,000 and £100,000 at 
the age of 65. 
_ How many professional men will, in 
fact, be able to retire with even. a small 
fraction of this sum saved for their old 
age ?—Yours faithfully, 

A. .M. P. Brookes 
St John’s College, Cambridge 


* 


Sir—In your issue of March roth the 
excellent article headed “ Capital for the 
Professions ” appéars to treat barristers 
as being subject to. the. same considera- 
ons as members of the other profes- 


article states that, on retirement, the 
main asset of the practitioner in a pro- 
fession will be his professional goodwill 
—a saleable item. 


However lucrative may be the good- 
will of a member of the Bar while he 
is in practice, it is worth nothing when 
he retires. He is not a partner in a firm 
which continues after he has gone, and 
he has nothing to sell at the end of his 
working days. By building up goodwill 
members of the other professions can 
obtain on retirement a capital sum free 
from the depredations of the tax collec- 
tor. This privilege is denied-to the 
barrister. 


There are, I believe, only 2,000 or so 
barristers in practice, but it would seem 
that there is a good case for the Millard 


Tucker committee to make special 
recommendations for the Bar.—yYours 
faithfully, 

Cockfosters ~ Marc Ryteg 


Deficit Finance in Asia 


Srr—I have only just seen your issue of 
March 5th in which Mr Balogh criticises 


was precisely the one which Mr Balogh 
blames me for not drawing, “ Finally,” 
I wrote, “it is very clear that a sub- 
stantial measure of external aid to the 
area is essential during these critical and 
formative years.”—Yours faithfully, 

Rome FREDERIC BENHAM 


Graphs or Tables? 


Strr—Mr Claydon (March 26th issue) 
objects to the lucid graphs with which 
you illustrate many articles, thus bene- 
fiting the less literate readers like myself, 
who are unable to analyse visually the 
figures given in the “less frivolous 
third ” of The Economist. Many people 
will agree that the accuracy lost in 
graphical presentation is compensated 
for by clarity and impact. If one wishes 
to quote statistics with authority, it is 
perfectly possible—and preferable—to 
examine them in full in an official source 
such as the “ Monthly Digest.” 

After all, are we entirely to forgo 
pictorial methods? Now deprived of 
our Horror Comics, must we also lose 
our graphs ?—Yours faithfully, 

A. R. Wore 
Clare College, Cambridge. 
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The Cruel Hoax 


THE ILLUSION OF THE EPOCH. 
By H. B. Acton. 
Cohen & West. 286 pages. 18s. 


"THIS is a very good book. In choos- 

& ing to write, as his sub-title has it, 
on “ Marxism-Leninism as a philo- 
sophical creed,” Professor Acton has 
devoted himself to an important but 
difficult subject. He has accomplished 
successfully what might seem an impos- 
sible task: to analyse critically and ex- 
haustively the foundations of Marxism 
in a volume of modest size. Even more 
remarkable is the fact that although he 
covers with meticulous thoroughness all 
the philosophical aspects of Marxism 
and their relationship to the views of 
many other philosophers, he has written 
a book that can be read by the non- 
specialist. ‘The style, moreover, has a 
distinction of its own. It is simple, 
sober and direct, and makes it both 
pleasant and exciting to follow the 
author’s skilful dissection of the morbid 
tissues of this modern illusion. 

The first hundred pages are stiff 
going ; but any reader tempted to go 
straight to the last two-thirds of the 
book is strongly advised to persevere. 
Marxists always claim that their views 
are part of a comprehensive Weltan- 
schauung, founded on the philosophy 
of “dialectical materialism.” It is, 
therefore, vital to an understanding of 
Marxism to be aware of the seductive, 
but fallacious reasoning about the nature 
of man, the physical universe, and 
human knowledge on which it is based. 
In this part of the book, Mr Acton pro- 
vides a brilliantly concise and clear 
account of “ Marxist Realism,” as con- 
trasted with philosophical idealism, 
phenomenalism and positivism, which, 
imcidentally, sheds light on many basic 
problems of philosophy. The subse- 
quent discussion of “ Marxist Dia- 
lectics,” of the relation of the phenomena 
of nature (and the understanding of 
them supplied by the natural sciences) 
to those of human relations, including 
history (and the understanding of them 
supplied by the social sciences), is 
equally rewarding. 

The remainder of the book examines 
the manner in which Marxists apply 
their philosophical concepts to the 
analysis of history, the state and society. 
It deals in particular with the Marxist 
theory of.the relation of the develop- 
ment of mankind’s productive powers, 
first to the “economic base” and, 
secondly, to the “ideological super- 
structure.” In a final chapter surpris- 
ingly, but aptly, entitled “ Marxist 
Ethics,” Mr Acton describes the specific 


prescription for political action related 
to its own kind of morality which is 
derived from Marxist social science 
Professor Acton has little difficulty in 
establishing that Marxism is “a philo- 
sophical farrago,” a mixture of incom- 
patible elements. Marxists reject specu- 
lative philosophy (metaphysics, as they 
pejoratively call it) in favour of methods 
taken, by false analogy, from the natural 
sciences; but at the same time rely 
heavily on features of Hegelian philo- 
sophy that are highly speculative and 
generally opposed to the = scientific 
methods. This inherent confusion is 
carefully traced by Mr Acton through 
all its various manifestations in the 
doctrines of Marx and his disciples. It 
is difficult to know what to pick out for 
special mention among so many good 
things, but the following are particularly 
impressive. Mr Acton demonstrates 
that the celebrated Marxist laws of the 
dialectic are not scientific laws at all, 
developing as science progresses, but 
merely “modes of expression a 
etiquette rather than science.” In dis- 
cussing human needs, which play an 
important part. in Marxist historical 
materialism, he shows that behind a 
notion apparently based on sense and 
fact there is concealed a moral assess- 
ment. In analysing the Marxist theory 
of ideologies and their relation to chang- 
ing economic structures, he exposes 
decisively the confusion in the use of 
the word ideology to denote both a 
complex of false ideas, developed to 
serve a ruling class, and any kind of 
ideological superstructure, including 
that which might exist in the future 
classless society. Similarly devastating 
criticism is applied, inter alia, to the 
Marxist theories of morality and the 
division of labour in the unregenerate 
class societies and the future communist 
order. Particularly valuable is Mr 
Acton’s resuscitation of the ideas of 
Feuerbach on religion as one of the 
most potent formative influences on the 
thought of Marx and Engels. 
Professor Acton has not set out to 
show why, notwithstanding its intel- 
lectual shortcomings, Marxism should 
have had such a considerable influence. 
No doubt, it would need a psychologist 
to explain to what deep yearning it sup- 
plies the satisfaction. But if this were 
to lie in the appearance of philosophical 
certainty that Marxism conveys, Pro- 
fessor Acton’s exposure of this illusion 
is especially salutary. For he has shown 


that the hoax is per most cruel pre- 
cisely in the realm of the mind. It is 
here that Marxism has made an intel- 


lectual wilderness and called it science. 
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Anglo-American 
Courtship 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED 
STATES: A History of Anglo-American 

Relations, 1783-1952. 


By H. C. Allen. 
Odhams. 1024 pages. 45s. 


NY student of Anglo-American 

relations has the choice of two 
methods of approach to his subject. He 
can stress either the similarities or the 
differences between his two nations. 
The second has of late years been the 
favoured approach by all save the most 
unsophisticated of after-dinner orators, 


>on this side of the Atlantic at least. 


Probably it reflects, more than anything 
else, a discretion learnt in the hard school 
of the interwar » when even the 
crassest of Americo-philes discovered 
that his suit, to be successful, must never 
presume on victory until his affianced 
had been led to the altar-rail, if then. 
Tactically justified, this approach has the 
further advantage that it squares easily 
with certain obvious historic facts, as 
well as legends: the War of Inde- 
pendence; 1812; “it would be 
superfluous to point out that this is 
War”; Sackville-West; the great time- 
lags (1914-1917, 1939-1941); “they 
hired the money, didn’t they?” ; 
Formosa and the offshore islands. All 
this may be true, and certainly it lies in 
1955, responsive to the slightest touch, 
across the whole surface of our national 
consciousness. 

But have the virtues of the first 
approach not been a little underrated ? 
Is the time not ripe for a new history 
of Anglo-American relations, based 
frankly on the opposite assumption ? 
This at least is Mr Allen’s conviction, 
as he essays the first comprehensive 
treatment of the subject in a generation, 
perhaps indeed the most comprehensive 
ever. He, too, can claim that it squares 
with certain facts and legends: Magna 
Carta ; “ the language of Shakespeare ” ; 
habeas corpus; the Resolution of the 
Manchester Working Men; Henry 
James ; Mutual Aid; Billy Graham ; 
and B.29 bases in East Anglia. His case 
is strongest whenever he deals with 
social and cultural intercourse across the 
Atlantic, weakest when he narrates the 
often painful story of diplomatic and 
official economic relations. This is the 
more unfortunate, for it is the diplo- 
matic story that has been given not the 
exclusive, but certainly the dominant, 
place in Mr Allen’s treatment. In this 
respect he foliows somewhat disappoint- 
ingly along the lines laid down by his 
predecessors, Mowat and Dunning— 
disappointingly not only from the view- 
point of his own thesis but even more 
from the essential requirements of the 
subject itself. The distinctive feature of 
British-American relations has, after all, 
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point only but continuously at ‘a great 
many. 

Mr Allen, attempting little or no fresh 
research himself, has necessarily had to 
build with the bricks made by others, 
and he should certainly not be harshly 
judged if the bias of his account follows 
the main lines of previous treatment. 
His book remains within its accepted 
limits a very useful piece of work. It is 
up to date, lucid, admirably fair, careful 
and reliable in detail. He has a number 
of shrewdly perceptive comments to 
offer, not least when treating of economic 
issues. And even where his treatment 
seems inadequate, honesty obliges one to 
state that it is not likely to be superseded 
until a good deal more fundamental re- 
search has been done in several strangely 
neglected fields of Anglo-American 


history. 


New Nations’ Problems 


SOUTH-EAST ASIA BETWEEN TWO 
WORLDS. 
By Tibor Mende. 


Turnstile Press. 346 pages. 21s. 


T= main problems of South East 
Asia are those common to new 
nations emerging ‘from colonialism. 
Riots, insurrections or civil wars; the 
disillusionment caused by the in- 
efficiency of regimes lacking trained 
administrators ; the economic stagnation 
or even retrogression that results from 
the discouragement of foreign capital ; 
these are symptoms of transition, and to 
2 greater or lesser degree, they have 
haracterised the postwar stories of 
nearly all the new nations of the area. 
Tibor Mende’s admirable new . book 
jeals with these problems both in detail 
ind in their wider context, though the 
cope of his work. is less sweeping than 
the ttle would suggest. He has, in fact, 
oncentrated upon three .countries— 
Indonesia, Burma: and Pakistan, the 
inclusion of the third name having the 
fect, however, of stretching the western 
boundary of South East Asia beyond its 
conventional limit east of the Indian 
ub-continent. 


Mr Mende has sometimes been 
accused of Communist sympathies, and 
it would be unfair not to point out that 
his latest book, the bias of which appears 
to be roughly a social democratic one, 
makes .a strenuous attack upon Com- 
munist aims and practices, while it 
suggests energetic and positive measures 
to counter the appeal of Communism to 
the peoples of underdeveloped countries. 
His method, which combines the attrac- 
tion of journalism and the more solid 
nerits of scholarship, consists of alter- 
nating chapters of personal reminiscences 
ind political analysis. The result is 
perhaps slightly more readable than 
\uthoritative, though it is hard indeed to 
ind inaccuracies, One probable example 
‘s the membership of the Indonesian 
Communist party, which is given as less 
ian fifty thousand—almost certainly no 
ore than one-tenth of the actual figure. 
Indeed, although the author deals with 
ne Communist threat to Indonesia in 


great detail, he appears to underestimate 
it on the basis of facts more recently 
revealed. Few enlightened observers 
would quarrel with Mr Mende’s general 
thesis, which is that mere anti- 
Communism is a sterile and unreward- 
ing substitute for a policy; and that 
what is needed is a positive attempt to 
raise living standards, provide an outlet 
for the energies of discontented in- 
tellectuals and discontinue assistance to 
“ unrepresentative and anti-social ruling 
groups,” particularly in Pakistan; but 
there is a conflict of opinion, still un- 
resolved, between those who, like Mr 
Mende, advocate economic aid in the 
form of loans to governments and those 
who would prefer such aid to take the 
form of private investment. This con- 
flict is nowhere more apparent than in 
the discussion still’ in progress in 
Washington about the ultimate form of 
= so-called “Stassen Plan” of aid to 
sia. 


There are also grounds for disagree- 
ment in Mr Mende’s gloomy estimate 
of economic progress in Soviet Russia 
compared with that of the Western 
countries. It seems at least highly 
doubtful whether Russia will overtake 
British living standards in ten years at 
the present relative rates of economic 
growth, as Mr Mende asserts. Mr 
Mende appears to ignore such factors 
as the direction of Russia’s economy, 
with its emphasis on heavy industry and 
on armaments, and the,fact that an 
underdeveloped economy tends to grow 
more rapidly, once the impetus is 
given, than a more developed one. 
Besides, the expansion of Russia’s 
economy, rapid though it has been, has 
not been comparable with American 
expansion at its peak in the second half 
of last century. The contentious argu- 
ments should be mentioned ; but they 
detract only to a minor degree from the 
merit of a book which deserves a wide 
public. 


Worse Than the British 


THE AFRICAN AWAKENING. 
By Basil Davidson. 
Cape. 262 pages. 12s. 6d. 


R= LIABLE, comprehensive and 
up-to-date information about non- 
British Africa.is not always easy to come 
by. Mr Davidson’s survey could have 
performed a most useful function for the 
areas it covers—the Belgian Congo and 
Portuguese Angola. But it is essentially 
a political judgment, based on a 
minimum of evidence. It contrasts the 
“new colonialism” of the Belgians, 
based on the enlightened self-interest of 
large capitalist enterprises, with the “old 
colonialism ” of the Portuguese, based on 
forced labour and the vilest exploitation 
and brutality, some of the evidence for 
which, however, is quoted at second- 
hand. Mr Davidson is opposed to both, 
fundamentally ; to him the model for 
Africa is the Gold Coast—apart from the 
fact that British shareholders are even 
now drawing tainted dividends from it. 

After the Gold Coast solution, how- 
ever, he commends the Belgians, for 
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while they grant no political rights, they 
do train Africans to. skilled and even 
professional jobs and push on with the 
industrial revolution in the Congo ; this, 
in Mr Davidson’s view, at least leads 
Africans towards ultimate mastery ‘of 
their own country, destroys tribalism 
(but also, he suggests, native agriculture) 
and shows them to be capable of the 
same technical proficiency as white men, 
thus causing gnashing of teeth in South 
Africa and Rhodesia. The Portuguese 
method, on the other hand, is a hideous 
anachronism. Mr Davidson accuses the 
Portuguese of perpetuating a system 
litle removed from slavery, which is 
depopulating the country much as King 
Leopold’s methods depopulated the 
Congo from 1885 onwards. He even 
denies that the Portuguese are enlight- 
ened about race relations, for they are 
creating a colour bar by pouring poor 
whites into the territory. But he does 
not confine his judgments to the Belgians 
and Portuguese—the French and the 
British are castigated en passant for their 
iniquities too. 

Africa, Mr Davidson ‘insists, is not 
poor, because some companies are 
making large dividends—he quotes 
selected lists of blue chip mining shares. 
The idea that an immense capital might 
have been sunk in Africa with little or 
no return apparently never crosses his 
mind. Professor Frankel has, for 
example, shown that railways would 
probably never have opened Africa up 
so quickly had it not been for the dis- 
covery of the mineral wealth which alone 
made them possible. That’ leaves 
immense areas of Africa still desperately 
short of capital. It leaves the problem 
of raising agricultural skill untouched. 
Mr Davidson never refers to the peculiar 
problems of cultivating tropical soils. A 
few companies make good - profits—and 
for him that is proof of a vast exploita- 
tion, a conspiracy to rob the African of 
his country’s production, a determination 
- to keep him as a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water, except where, as in the 
Congo, it pays even better to make him 
a skilled machinist. 

This is not a fair picture of Africa ; 
it is an unkind picture, to say the least, 
even of the Belgians and Portuguese. 
And if Mr Davidson thinks so ill of the 
Belgians for withholding political rights 
and the Portuguese for their entire 
colonial approach, he might have spared 
some praise for British efforts. It is 
certainly true that both the Belgians and 
the Portuguese (and the French). lose 
African population to British—even to 
South African—territories. There is, no 
doubt, ground for criticism. But to 
reduce Angola to a racket and the Congo 
to a well-run but soulless corporation is 
to oversimplify. Yet Mr Davidson has 
a perceptive eye, as well as a racy style 
and genuine power to entertain. Even 
through pink glasses he saw much of the 
greatest interest in Angola and the 
Congo ; and this book can be read with 
enjoyment if only for the proof it offers 
that the Colonial Office policy is often 
right—notwithstanding riots, uprisings, 
suspensions of constitutions, exilings of 
potentates, groundnut schemes and all. 


Spain Overseas 
HERNAN CORTES, CONQUEROR OF 


-MEXICO. 


By Salvador de Madariaga. 


Hollis and Carter. 563 pages. 25s. 


HIS is the second edition of a work 
published in 1942, and there is no 
indication that any changes have been 
made. Sr de Madariaga is certainly the 
most brilliant chronicler of Spanish 
America, and his study of Cortés takes 
its place between his biographies of 
Columbus and Bolivar. It is founded 
on Bernal Diaz’s Historia verdadera, on 
Bartolomé de las Casa, on Prescott and 
on a careful use of Cortés’s superb 
letters to Charles V. To these sources, 
Sr de Madariaga adds his unrivalled 
knowledge of the minor conquistadors 
and of the countless petty manceuvres 
and intrigues that characterised the 
development of the New Spain. 

The dominant note that emerges 1s 
the total inability of the Spaniards to 
get along among themselves or to take 
a long-range view of the _ colonial 
problem. Cortés was hounded at every 
step by the jealousies, greed and blind 
stupidity of his countrymen. In the end, 
he succumbed to their machinations, 
and Spain’s great empire across the seas 
was doomed by the very Spaniards who 
set out to govern it. Sr.de Madariaga’s 
spirited and often inspired narrative 
falters when it has to deal with Cortés’s 
weary battles against Velazquez, Narvaez, 
and the rapacious fools who were sent 
from Spain in order to “assist” him. 
It is at its finest when he traces Cortés’s 
first march against Mexico and his subtle 
relations with the captive Montezuma. 

The one defect in this book is Sr de 
Madariaga’s refusal to see _ things 
Spanish in the perspective of common 
sense. To him Cortés’s admittedly bold 
campaigns rank with those of Alexander 
and Napoleon. Cortés’s decision to run 
his boats aground at Veracruz repre- 
sents, according to Sr de Madariaga, 
something far more important than 
Cesar’s march across the Rubicon. 
Cortés is not just an interesting minor 
figure, with great narrative gifts and 
immense pluck, but “a fit symbol of the 
tragedy of man on earth.” It is this 
unbalance of tone that mars an other- 
wise fascinating and erudite biography. 


Animals, Vegetation and 
Villages 


MAN AND THE LAND. 
By L. Dudley Stamp. 


Collins. 288 pages. 25s. 

N recent years, the investigations of 

workers in a number of fields have 
converged on the topic of the evolution 
of the landscape under the hand of man. 
Botanists, for example, have recognised 
the impermanence of particular plant 
associations which have hitherto been 
regarded as “natural” vegetation. One 
such change in a vegetational cover is 
occurring beneath our eyes today, as the 
famous downland pastures are, with the 
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departure first of the sheep, and now of 
the rabbit, invaded by scrub. 
Geographers, and some historians, have 
in their turn begun to study the evolu- 
tion of what has been rather horridly 
called the “cultural landscape,” the 
pattern of field, farm, village and town 
that we see around us. 


In making a study of this kind, the 
writer is “ looking at the surface [of the 
land] and trying to trace there the hand 
of man in shaping the scenery as we 
actually observe it today.” These words 
are from Professor Stamp’s preface, in 
which he sets out the scope of this book ; 
but anyone taking them at their face 
value will be disappointed. For the 
treatment of such creations “ of the hand 
of man in shaping country ” that happen 
to be inanimate, patterns of villages or 
fields for example, is perfunctory and 
even misleading. The reader may even 
ask what the distribution of turkeys, 
brown rats or cockroaches has to do with 
scenery. It rapidly becomes clear that 
what occupies the centre of Professor 
Stamp’s attention is not landscape or 
scenery as a whole but man’s influence 
on the distribution within these islands 
of animals and plants, both wild. and 
domestic, which is not quite the same 
thing. 

The result is that the central part of 
the book takes the form of a series of 
disconnected chapters on such topics as 
the evolution of farmyard animals, 
British forests or the introduction from 
abroad of wild animals and plants. 
Here is much that is interesting and 
stimulating, especially as regards the 
changing use that man has made of 
the land at various periods of time, but 
even the Director of the Land Utilisation 
Survey cannot speak with equal 
authority on all of these subjects. There 
can, however, be no doubt about the 
value of the concluding section of the 
book, in which the writer draws upon 
his incomparable knéwledge of how land 
is used in these islands to look into the 
future. Not all will agree with Professor 
Stamp’s opinions on the problem of the 
loss of agricultural land to other uses, 
but nobody will question the sincerity 
of his concern for the land of Britain 
shown in these final chapters of a 


strange, disjointed but extremely read- 
able book. 


Books Received . 


CHRISTIAN FattuH To-Day. 
By Stephen Neill. A Pelican Book. Penguin 
Books. 272 pages. 2s. 6d. 


Man, Moras anp Society. 
By J. C. Flugel. A Pelican Book. Penguin 
Books. 415 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Europe: Volume I, From the Renaissance 
to Waterloo. Revised bibliography. 
Volume II, Since Waterloo. By Robert 
Ergang. 
Boston: D. C. Heath. London: Harrap. 
848 and 856 pages respectively. 40s. each. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING AND ENGINEERING 
YEAR Boox 1954-55: incorporating the 
Rhodesian Mining Year Book. 

Edited by S. R. Potter. South African 
Mining Journal Syndicate. 664 pages. 63s. 
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Electric arc furnace 
by Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. by Birlec Lid. 


partnership is much more than an ideal or a friendly | manufacturing, of adventure in the vast developing 
word. As the parent company of nine indi- | field of nuclear power. Each company is world- 
vidual manufacturers it brings them into a great | famous in its own right: all have the extra of 
and practical partnership—a partnership of | A.E.I.’s inspiration and financial strength. 
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To A.E.I1., the Associated Electrical Industries, research, of service to the public, of economy in 
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LO N DO N Al RPO RT New terminal buildings and access tunnel 


.  kondon Airport Contracts—for the Ministry of Transport . 
and Civil Aviation (Air Ministry Directorate of Works) 
include: Nine-storey Air Traffic Control Building. ‘Three- 
storey, 600 ft. x 250 ft. Passenger Handling Building. 
Three-storey Eastern Apex Building. Main concrete Found- 
ations, Roads, Drainage, Pedestrian Tunnel amd Ancillary 
Works—Central Terminal Area. 

ARCHITECT: Mr. Frederick Gibberd, C.B-B., F.R..B.A., M.T.P.1. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS: Sir William Halcrow & Partners 


Main hoses Tinta! 


For Miaistry of Transport & Civil Aviation (Air Ministry Directorate 
of Works). This 2,080 ft. long Main Access Tunnel built in reinforced 
concrete, is 86 ft. wide and 22 ft. high. 


** When we build, jet us think thet we build for ever ”’ 
John Ruskin 


- TAY LOR WooDROW Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


10 PARK STREET - LONDON W.I. + GROsvenor 8871 


MR. PITT BUILDS THIS YEAR’S FLATS 


As an architect with an international 

reputation, Mr. Pitt naturally dos a « « AND NEXT YEAR’S 
lot of flying. And because he invariably 

flies British, Mr. Pitt is responsible for 

more building than he knows! For 

example. His fares help to buy more AIRLINERS 

British airliners — like BEA Viscounts 

and Elizabethans. Help to pay the men 


who design and build new airliners. . = 
And help pay BEA technicians to lend Bi AY T7 [ Z S$ 
advice from the operational (and Be 

passenger’s) point of view. In fact, wen 

withouk: geusid: Whe Ske. Wak baad ' BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
nearly 2 million others who flew BEA 

last year) the experts who have put 

Britain’s aircraft industry ahead would 

get nowhere. But while Mr. Pitt (and 

all the others) keep on flying British, 

British Civil Aviation will keep on 

flying ahead. 
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American Survey 









AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 


Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Trade in Trouble 


Washington, D.C. 


ENATOR Byrd of Virginia is certainly justified in warn- 
S ing Mr Dulles that the President’s whole trade pro- 
cramme will be im danger unless his coming Message to 
Congress on the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
carries conviction. The programme is already in difficulties 
with the Senate Finance Committee as a result of the 


volume of detailed evidence from industries allegedly suffer- — 


ing injury from reduced tariffs. Moreover, the disconcert- 
ingly close vote on the Bill in the House of Representatives 
suggests that, thanks to the growth of the textile industries 
in southern towns and the alarm raised by the current tariff 
negotiations with Japan, the Democratic party’s unity 
behind low tariffs may be a thing of the past. If a consti- 
tutional wrangle is allowed to develop over Gatt, with con- 
servatives in both parties lining up against the Administra- 
tion, the protectionists might be able to engineer a vote 
that would wreck the trade programme. 

Both the objections to Gatt and the desire to strengthen 
the “escape clause” mechanism, which inspired the most 
dangerous amendment in the House, one which might prove 
even more dangerous in the Senate, stem from a similar 
approach. Under the Constitution tariffs are Congress’s 
business but, as Mr Watkins of Utah, the leading opponent 
of the President’s policy in the Senate, complained, there 
has been a “ de facto abdication” of Congress’s responsi- 
bility since 1934, when power to negotiate tariff reductions 
was first delegated tothe President. Most people would 
agree that, when Congress dealt with tariff rates on the 
debating floor, it was far too responsive to local interests. 
The complaint against leaving negotiations in the hands of 
the executive is that it is insensitive to every cry for help 
except those that come from abroad. 


* 


Senator Watkins, like his colleagues in the House; Repre- 
sentatives Reed and Simpson, wants to recapture some of 
Congress’s lost authority. He hopes to do so by building up 
the powers of the Tariff Commission, an expert body 
originally established to advise Congress on regulating 
tariffs. By investigations and public hearings it establishes 
on the eve of trade negotiations the “ peril point” below 
which a tariff cannot fall without “ serious injury” to the 
domestic industry concerned. By the same method the 


commission deals with claims under the “escape clause” 


‘hat an existing concession should be wholly or partly with- 
Urawn because “ serious injury” is a fact. In putting its 


. Ps 


case to the congressional committees the Administration 
lai much stress on the continued presence of these two 
safeguards. But to many members of Congress they seem a 
snare and a delusion, since the President is not bound to 
accept even the Tariff Commission’s findings of fact, let 
alone its recommendations for invoking the escape 
clause. Since 1948, the White House has acted on only 
five out of fifteen recommendations for a tariff increase, 
despite the fact that the commission has been s¢vere enough 
to reject forty-four other applications for relief. 

The protectionist leaders in both the House and the 
Senate chose wisely when they decided to concentrate on 
the “escape clause” issue. There is a sense of frustration 
among companies which have presented a case for relief 
through a nine-month-long investigation only to have the 
favourable verdict reversed at a private session between the 
President and his personal economic advisers. Sometimes 
the President disagrees with the commission’s view that 
increased imports have damaged the domestic industry con- 
cerned, and puts the blame on changes in fashion or techno- 
logical progress. _Sometimes he accepts the commission’s 
findings but rejects the recommendations after hearing from 
the State Department about the effect which a rise in duty 
would have on the exporting country. All this seems unlike 
American justice to the petitioning companies, which are 
often small and may have been involved in considerable 
expense by the investigation ; their opinion is reflected by 
their congressional representatives. 

Senator Watkins’s proposal, slightly different from the 
plan advanced in the House, is that a rise in duty recom- 
mended by the commission should go into effect automati- 
cally after sixty days unless vetoed by either the Senate or 
the House. Mr Watkins combined this with a suggestion 
that only injury to a particular segment of an industry, not 
as now to a whole industry, would have to be proved. Thus 
this amendment would push the roof wide open to the 
upward revision of all past concessions from the United 
States. It would also destroy the President’s purpose of — 
assuring America’s allies of some stability in its trading 
behaviour. 


* 


Democrats in the Senate may hold together enough to 
defeat this dangerous amendment but not unless the 
Administration speedily clears up. the anxieties over Gatt. 
Fortunately the State Department seems. confident that it 
- can demonstrate that the recent conferences at Geneva, so — 








- more. 
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far from, placing a time bomb under the Constitution, 
amounted to a major victory for American diplomacy. 
Starting with a very bad hand, dealt by the need to stand 
by every embarrassing section of the laws on agricultural 
subsidies, the Americans eventually trumped almost all 
opposition by the familiar tactic of appearing as arbitrators 
between other countries and Congress. 

Since the new Organisation for Trade Co-operation, which 
is to take over the policing of the Gatt concessions and trade 
rules on a permanent basis, cannot exist without American 
membership, its composition and powers had to be what 
American delegates said Congress would swallow—and no 
Every effort by underdeveloped countries to write 
into the OTC charter provisions that would evoke memories 
of the grandiose International Trade Organisation, which 
looked to Congress like the first step to World Government 
and never got as far as a vote in the Senate, was ruled out 
ef court. The trade rules which the OTC will police 
restrict mainly the kind of devices, such as quotas and 
special taxes, that are particularly harmful to American 
exports, while the quotas the United States uses to prevent 
imports undercutting highly-subsidised domestic farm 
prices during periods of glut are specifically exempted. 

Other nations were willing to pay a high price for the 
promise of stability that congressional endorsement of 
American membership would bring: The American dele- 
gates were confident of congressional endorsement at this 
price. Now they must ensure delivery, unless the inter- 
national reputation of the United States is to suffer a severe 
setback. The fear that foreigners will fix American tariff 
rates must above all else be exorcised. It is to be hoped that 
the rest of the world will turn its deafer ear towards Wash- 
ington during the coming congressional hearings on Gatt, 
while American diplomats go through the necessary process 
of convincing the committees in detail that American views 
have in all cases prevailed. 


Democrats Come to Dinner 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER was a busy host this 
P week: on Wednesday he lunched with members of his 
Cabinet and leaders of both parties in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and on Thursday he was entertaining leading 
Democrats and Republicans from the Senate. At the same 
time, the President has dissociated himself from right-wing 
Republicans such as Senator Knowland on the subject of 
the Yalta papers. Emphasising that “you can never 
recapture the atmosphere of war,” Mr Eisenhower opposes 
the idea that the records of Yalta should be used as political 
material. At the risk of alienating extremist elements in 
his own party, therefore, President Eisenhower has been 
moving towards a better understanding with the opposition. 
The Democrats have been complaining that, although they 
are the majority in Congress, the President has not been 
consulting them and has been allowing members of his 
Administration to pursue partisan ends at the expense of 
unified policy. 

Although Mr Eisenhower does not share Admiral 
Carney’s view that an attack on Matsu and Quemoy is 


rH, 
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imminent—he has indirectly reprimanded the Admiral 
for airing it—nevertheless the President may be facing grave 
decisions and is -wise to rally the widest possible political 
support. Mr Eisenhower is embarrassed by talk of war. 
But the mood in Washington, if not in the White House, 
has toughened during the last weeks and the argument 
that no further retreat in Asia is possible has been 
gaining ground. At the same time, it is felt that Russia and 
China should be handled differently and that the time may 
be ripe for a Big Four meeting. The latter was first 
advocated by Senator George, chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, in resolute disregard of the supposed 
“Jesson ” of Yalta, and has now been conditionally approved 
by the White House. More and more Congressmen are 
becoming convinced that such a meeting is inevitable if 
European morale is to be maintained after the ratification 
of the Paris agreements. 


Victory Over Taxes 


HE President has a handful of conservative Democrats 
in the Senate to thank for his first major victory in this 
Congress, on his Tax Bill. Admittedly he and his advisers 
combined a skilful use of political pressures with some 
strongly-worded criticism of the Democrats to secure the 
desired extension of corporate and excise taxes, at present 
levels, without the income tax concessions which the House 
had added. But it was five Democrats, led by Senators 
George and Byrd, who defeated the compromise offered by 
the official Democratic leaders in the Senate—an increase in 
taxes on industries and dividends to compensate for the loss 
of revenue from the House’s cut in levies on taxpayers with 
low incomes. And these Senators’ refusal to make any con- 
cessions to the representatives of the House ensured that 
the conference to reconcile the two versions of the legisla- 
tion agreed on a Bill which was just what the Senate voted 
and just what the President wanted. 

The House can hardly fail, however reluctantly, to 
approve this Bill before April 1st, since otherwise it could 
be accused of adding to the budget deficit. For on that date, 
in the absence of new legislation, excise taxes on petrol, 
cars, Cigarettes and liquor would drop by varying but sub- 
stantial amounts, and taxes on corporate profits would fall 
from §2 to 47 per cent on all earnings above $25,000 a year. 
However, while the Democrats may have lost this particular 
battle, they have not lost the tax war. In 1956, election 
year, another fiscal campaign will be fought but, from 
present indications, it will be on very different ground. 
The question will not be whether or not taxes should be 
cut, but whether Republicans or Democrats can manage to 
cut them more. Meanwhile the Democrats, in spite of 
Senators George and Byrd, have clearly labelled themselves 
as the party which favours lower taxes for the people with 
most votes and which tries to keep the Republicans from 
“ soaking the poor and sparing the rich.” 

The writing on this label is being firmly underlined in the 
debates on yet another Tax Bill, which has already passed 
the House. It repairs retroactively two badly-drafted 
sections of Jast year’s Act, which have brought unexpected 
windfalls to businessmen and unexpected losses, of perhaps 
$1 billion in revenue, to the Treasury. There appear to 
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be many more such “ bloopers,” although less costly ones, 
in the 1954 Act and the Democrats are thinking of going 
over it with a tooth-comb to find other examples of Repub- 
lican inefficiency and leniency towards big corporations. 
Meanwhile when the present Bill comes before the Senate 
there may be yet another Democratic attempt to introduce 
income tax reliefs. 


Employment Guaranteed 


New York 
HE leaders of the United Automobile Workers will 
be proceeding from the trade union’s annual conven- 
tion, held in Cleveland this week, to Detroit to negotiate 
new contracts to replace the wage agreements which expire 
at the end of May. They will be pressing a demand with 
significance far beyond the motor industry—the demand 
for a “ guaranteed annual wage” or, as the union now 
prefers to call it, “ guaranteed employment.” Such plans 
have been in operation’ in some companies for several 
decades ; but these are specialised plans, restricted in scope, 
and of types which cannot be extended to other industries 
on a large scale. The automobile workers’ scheme is not 
only far more comprehensive ; it is also likely to set a 
pattern to be followed by the steel, electrical and rubber 
workers and may eventually lead to the establishment of 
a new general principle throughout American industry. 
Two main complaints underlie the demand for 
guaranteed employment. One is that the unemployment 
compensation provided by the states, out of contributions 
collected from employers, varies in amount from state to 
state but rarely exceeds one-third of normal earnings, and 
can never be claimed for longer than 26 weeks. The 
second complaint is against the strongly seasonal nature of 
production and employment in several industries, especially 
in the automobile industry where this year’s production 
race is giving added force to the union’s arguments at the 
bargaining table. With motor car production now running 
at a current annual rate of over 8 million cars, even record 
sales of 6,600,000 cars during 1955—-General Motors’ latest 
estimate for the industry—will not enable the companies to 
avoid a substantial reduction in the rate of output during 
the second half of the year. By its guaranteed employ- 
ment plan the union intends both to provide employers 
with a cost incentive to stabilise. production in future, and 
to obtain more adequate compensation for those workers 
who may still have to be laid off. 


* 


The union proposés, first, that employers should 
guarantee a forty-hour week to any employee called to work 
at all during that week; this is an atterfpt to eliminate 
the short work week. The second demand is more far- 
reaching. After an employee has completed a probationary 
period of ninety days, the union wants his employer to 
guarantee him, if he is laid off work, one week’s pay for 
every two weeks previously worked, up to 52 weeks’ pay. 
The pay he receives would consist of two parts (although 
under some state laws this arrangement seems to be illegal) : 
unemployment compensation from the state, and a contribu- 
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tion from the employer to enable the worker “ to maintain 
the same living standards as when fully employed.” While 
unemployed he would be obliged to accept any other “ suit- 
able” employment available. 

In bargaining over how this payment should be financed 
by employers, the union is attempting to reconcile several 
conflicting objectives. To force employers to stabilise em- 
ployment and eliminate seasonal fluctuations, the union 
wishes to make the cost of laying off workers as direct and 
as heavy as possible. If this were its only object it would 
demand payment entirely out of the company’s current 
earnings. But to the extent that the union is relying on 
its plan to deal with cyclical unemployment also, it wants 
to ensure generous unemployment compensation, which 
will help to sustain purchasing power, while reducing as far 
as possible the immediate burden on employers already 
troubled by a decline in sales. For this purpose a trust 
fund, built up in good years for use in bad, would be the 
best solution. And as a practical matter, the union must 
also keep the cost of the plan within limits that the em- 
ployers can reasonably be expected to afford. The atto- 
mobile workers’ present proposal, therefore, is a compromise 
between these different objectives. Initially, lay-off pay- 
ments must be met by employers out of current revenue, 
up to a certain percentage, still to be agreed, of their pay- 
rolls. Any liability exceeding that percentage would come 
from a trust fund built up by fixed weekly contributions 
from the employer. 

Until the details. of the plan emerge more clearly during 
the coming bargaining with the employers, only the most 
arbitrary estimate of cost can be made. But for a large 
firm like General Motors, it has been calculated that, on the 
basis of the company’s 1953 pattern of production, the cost 
is unlikely to exceed 4} per cent of the payroll, in addition 
to the existing unemployment contribution to the state. If 
seasonal fluctuations in output were reduced, the burden 
would be lightened correspondingly ; the union suggests 
that, to achieve this, manufacturers should extend the 
practice of “ banking ” automobile parts in times of slack 
production and should encourage “ resort-style” pricing 
of cars, charging consumers extra for the privilege of 
buying a car in season. 

The question is whether, in the light of the recént history 
of the industry, the plan provides sufficient incentive to 
stabilise-output. For the cost of guaranteeing one week’s 
pay for each two weeks worked could not exceed the cost of 
overtime at time and a half. And the exigencies of the 
automobile production race are such that fluctuations in 
output have not so far been discouraged by the high cost 
of overtime. Much has already been done, as the com- 
panies have pointed out, to reduce the length of shut-downs 
during model changes. But the most severe variations in 
output have occurred when smaller companies have been 
unable to sell their cars—a problem which the additional 
costs of guaranteed employment would aggravate. 


* 


As the costs of the plan are not excessive for the larger 
motor companies, there is.a good chance that the union, 
which is raising a $25 million fund to back its demands by a 
strike if necessary, will secure guaranteed employment, at 
least in principle. But the, extension of this principle to 
other industries raises more fundamental questions. Some 
fluctuations result from changes in fashion, as in the cloth- 
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ing industry, from the timing of the harvest, as in food can- 
ning—and even from uncontrollable events such as strikes in 
suppliers’ plants. It can indeed be maintained that the cost 
of seasoral fluctuations in the demand for any product 
should be borne by those who consume it. But cyclical 
unemployment is within the control of neither individual 
employers nor individual consumers. The union argues 
that guaranteed employment, by stabilising purchasing 
power, will help to counteract such unemployment, and 
that it will also encourage employers to support the unions 
in seeking higher unemployment compensation from the 
states. 

But through its effects on labour mobility and techno- 
logical change the plan is more likely to weaken than to 
strengthen the economy. Guaranteed employment will 
make it more expensive for employers to shut down their 
least economic plants and transfer production elsewhere, 
and thus it can only delay the adjustments urgently needed 
in such industries as coal and textiles. The union relies on 
guaranteed employment to force employers to give more 
consideration to the provision of alternative work for men 
displaced by the machine. But it is equally possible that 
guaranteed employment, by increasing the cost of labour, 
will encourage, rather than discourage, the more rapid 
introduction of automatic methods. 

Finally, is labour asking private industry to assume what 
is, or should be—as it is held to be in Britain—a public 
obligation ? A patchwork approach, providing first for 
the workers in the strongest unions in the strongest indus- 
tries, would discriminate sharply against unorganised 
workers and against the smaller and weaker firms. And 
if the present unemployment benefits are inadequate, as 
the President contended in his last two annual Economic 
Reports, is not the straightforward solution to improve the 
present system, rather than to ask private employers to make 
up the deficiency for their own employees only ? 


Postmen Go On Ringing 


T seems to make little difference whether Congress is 
controlled by Democrats or Republicans when it comes 
to rearranging civil service grades or increasing postal 
charges. The first is needed for the sake of fairness and 
efficiency, to equate pay with modern responsibilities and, 
at the upper levels, to relate it to the salaries that could 
be earned in private employment. Higher postal charges, 
particularly for letters, which have cost the same for the 
last twenty-five years, are needed to reduce the Post Office’s 
perennial deficit. The President, reminding Congress that 
this amounted to $399 million last year, pointed out that 
a rise in postal rates was a sounder fiscal proposition than 
a rise in general taxation. He regards the regrading and the 
higher mail charges as essential companions of any increase 
in pay for government ‘servants. But Congress, this year 
as last, is paying less attention to the wishes of the President 
than it is to the pressures of the well-organised postal 
workers’ lobby and of the businessmen who do not want 
to pay an economic rate for the Post Office’s services. 
Last year Mr Eisenhower refused to sign a Bill which 
provided pay raises without either regrading civil servants 
or increasing postal charges. This year he is apparently 
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prepared to accept an unaccompanied raise, provided it 
does not put up civil service and Post Office pay by more 
than 7} per cent on the average, although in his message 
to Congress in January he asked for increases of only § to 6 
per cent, which were considered enough to keep up with 
rises in the cost of living. The House of Representatives, 
however, has already indicated that it does not think 7} 
per cent is adequate and the Senate last week voted an in- 
crease of 10 per cent for the 2,000,000 government 
employees, including the 500,000 postal workers. This 
would add $360 million more than the President had pro- 
posed to the annual federal payroll. The Senate, moreover, 
voted down a request for reclassification of civil servants 
and the Bill seems headed for a presidential veto. It is a 
pity that civil service morale may suffer yet another setback 
because the political sensitivities of Congressmen prevent 
them from accepting the realism of the Treasury. 


It Can Happen There 


FTER 114 years of publication, Brooklyn’s daily news- 
paper, the Eagle, has been killed by a strike that lasted 
forty-seven days. The Eagle was the only major newspaper 
in a borough of New York City which contains nearly 
3 million people and which is famous for its proud 
parochialism. The daily circulation reached 130,000, and 
the Sunday edition often exceeded. 165,000, since there is 
no other good Sunday evening paper in New York. The 
Eagle has had distinguished moments in its history: Walt 
Whitman wrote editorials for it, it gave New Yorkers their 
first printed news about Pearl Harbour, and it obtained a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1951 for its exposure of collusion between 
bookmakers and police officials. 

Some 315 of the Eagle’s 630 employees belong to the 
powerful Newspaper Guild of New York and in a series of 
annual wage negotiations they have tried to obtain the same 
pay increases as have been given by the seven major daily 
papers in Manhattan. The publisher, Mr Frank Schroth, 
said that he could not afford to match the wage-scales of 
newspapers with circulations and advertisement revenues 
far above his own. Mr Schroth argued that, if he were to 
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accept the trade union’s latest demands, the considerable 
deficit suffered by the Eagle in 1954 would be doubled. He 
warned his employees that a strike might lead to the end 
of their paper, but the Guild assumed that he was bluffing, 
La morale de cette histoire: for 630 people in Brooklyn 
a good job at slightly less pay than in Manhattan was better 
than no job at all. 


Natural Gas in Congress 


New York. 

HE natural gas producers, clamouring to be freed from 
federal control, gratefully received support last week 
from their controller, the Federal Power Commission, which 
is equally anxious to be rid of its fractious charges. Federal 
regulation of the 4,000 odd independent natural gas pro- 
ducers who deliver gas to the distributors, the interstate 
pipeline companies, was first imposed as a result of a 
Supreme Court decision last summer. Now the producers 
have gathered their forces and are parading them before a 
House committee on behalf of amendments to the Natural 
Gas Act, which, if passed, will effectively revoke the Court’s 
decision. Such amendments have already been officially 
endorsed by a Cabinet Committee (although the President 
is not committed to accept its recommendations), and now 
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the chairman of the FPC, with a Benthamite flourish, has 
approved the arguments of the producers, on the ground 
that they would bring “the greatest good to the largest 
number of people.” 

The commission feels that producers of natural gas, like 
those of oil, coal and other minerals, should not be treated 
as public utilities ; that the high risks of exploring for gas 
demand high returns from successful wells to ensure that 
supplies will remain plentiful ; that federal control could 
diminish deliveries of natural gas to interstate pipelines 
since producers, rather than accept federal regulation, might 
prefer to sell their gas only within the boundaries of their 
states ; and, finally, that the commission’s powers over the 
prices at which the pipeline companies buy their gas are 
sufficient to keep the producers from exploiting the 
consumers. In Congress the producers have the staunch 
support of the Speaker of the House, Mr Sam Rayburn, and 
the Democratic leader in the Senate, Mr Lyndon Johnson— 
who both come from. Texas, which is responsible for over 
half of the natural gas production of the United States. But 
in opposition are the representatives of the heavily-populated 
gas-consuming states of the north and east, led most vocally 
by two more Democrats, Senator Douglas of Illinois and 
Senator Kefauver of Tennessee. 

Nine states produce 97 per cent of the natural gas con- 
sumed in the 48 United States, and of these all but two— 
Texas and Louisiana—consume more gas than they produce. 
In an election there are only 4,000 independent natural gas 
producers with votes—and 30 million gas consumers. The 
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consumers argue that federal controls are necessary to keep 
prices down, and it would seem that the producers’ only 
hope of winning their case is to convince the consumers that 
federal controls will diminish supplies of gas, and conse- 
quently raise prices. But Congress is not always logical and 
the last time a Democratic majority dealt with this problem, 
the producers won, even though the consumers were cer- 
tainly not any more convinced at that time than they seem 
to be now. Then they were saved by President Truman’s 
veto ; Mr Eisenhower is less likely to think that they need 
to be rescued. 


Telephone Spies 


OR a long time suggestions that teléphone conversations 
are not necessarily private have been heard more fre- 
quently in the United States than in Britain. Nevertheless 
New Yorkers who live or work in and around Park Avenue, 
in the district which houses the United Nations and the 
head offices of many of the largest business corporations, 
were shocked to be told a few weeks ago that an extensive 
organisation for listening in to telephone conversations in 
the area had been found in a flat on East 55th Street. The 
exact purposes of this organisation are not yet known, to 
the public, at least, but it is thought that it engaged mainly 
in business espionage ; calls to and from a well-known phar- 
maceutical company were among those intercepted. 

The discovery has led to much discussion of the extent 
to which such practices are used by business firms to keep 
watch on their competitors and their employees, and by 
private detectives to obtain evidence in divorce and other 
cases. The growing prevalence of this type of spying 
springs, it is said, from the number of young men who leave 
the army with the necessary technical knowledge and find 
no difficulty in building up a market for their skills, some- 
times, apparently, with the help of telephone company 
employees. It is also pointed out that such interference is 
almost impossible to detect and that modern electronic 
devices make it unnecessary actually to tap telephone wires 
in order to listen in to conversations, 


* 


This leads in turn to a question about the adequacy of 
existing state legislation forbidding wire-tapping except 
under police auspices ; laws against unauthorised wire-tap- 
ping may apply only to physical interference with a 
telephone wire, not to electronic equipment that can operate 
from a distance. The New York discovery also leads to a 
question whether the police are enforcing the laws with 
sufficient energy, particularly since it was not they, but an 
official of the privately financed Anti-Crime Commission, 
who first revealed that the raid on the 55th Street centre 
had been made. This official has now been sentenced to 
five days in prison for refusing to tell a grand jury where 
his information came from. The full ramifications of the 
whole situation are being thoroughly investigated, by this 
grand jury, by a committee of the New York State Legisla- 
ture and by a committee of Congress. 

This last committee is primarily concerned, however, 
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with the Department of Justice’s latest request for authority 
to tap telephone wires in cases of treason, sedition and 
other types of security violation; it already does this 
regularly, but at present the evidence thus obtained cannot 
be used in court. Last year the House insisted that this 
authority should be granted only on condition that an order 
was first obtained in each case from a federal judge. The 
Senate then dropped the legislation after the department 
had objected that such a condition would make it impos- 
sible to act with the necessaty secrecy and speed. The 
Attorney General is now putting his case in the form of a 
request for stronger controls over wire-tapping ; but even 
though it is coupled with the new York revelations, this 
may not be enough to overcome Congress’s natural reluct- 
ance to allow the Department of Justice to interfere in the 
private affairs of citizens by such repugnant means. 


Flying Neighbours 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


HE Civil Aeronautics Board appears to have decided 
that financial participation by American airline com- 
panies in foreign airlines, particularly in Latin America, 
should be gradually curtailed. This policy emerges from 
official comments on an application, for additional routes 
to American possessions in the Caribbean area, submitted 
by the Compania Dominicana de Aviacion. Pan American 
World Airways has important holdings in this Dominican 
airline, and also in other airlines south of the border, such 
as Lacsa, the Costa Rican air carrier. 

American financial interest in Latin American airline 
companies stems from two sources: when the United States 
entered the last war, it sought to wrest control of certain 
Latin American carriers, the Colombian company, for 
example, away from German interests. Secondly, Ameri- 
can companies, such as PAA, tried to create domestic 
“feeder ” airlines in the various countries served on their 
international.flights, These “feeders ” were often not self- 
supporting, but they helped supply passengers and cargo 
to the American aircraft on their long flights south. Now, 
however, many of these local lines have become economic 
propositions on their own account and PAA’s interest in 
them is no longer a controlling one. Some of them even 
compete directly with United States airlines on inter- 
national routes. 

Opponents cf the Cab’s new policy argue that many 
Latin American countries would be without safe and 
modern domestic airlines if technical and financial assis- 
tance from United States air carriers had not been forth- 
coming. The Cab’s comments, moreover, seem to contra- 
dict the express wish of the present Administration to 
encourage investment in Latin America. Finally, it is 
being pointed out that, if American capital is withdrawn, 
foreign airlines may fill the’ gap even as Germany did 
between the two world wars. The Cab did not elaborate 
on the reasons for its attitude. However, the board may 
feel that, through association with American airlines which 
are subsidised, foreign air carriers are, in effect, receiving 


a subsidy from the United States government, and that this 
situation should be clarified. 
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The World Overseas 







The Last Act in Paris. 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PARIS 


HE curtain has been rung down in the Council of the 
Republic on the debate over the Paris agreements. In 
the early hours of Sunday the French parliament finally gave 
its approval to Germany’s rearmament within the western 
framework. Yet, while the outside world was anxiously 
watching the last stages of this long drawn out performance, 
Paris awaited the result with strange calm. There were no 
demonstrations and no large crowds outside the Luxembourg 
gardens and some passers-by concluded that the numerous 
policemen were there to watch over the children “ because 
of the teachers’ strike.” In fact, the teachers’ strike, M. 
Poujade and the rugger match with Wales seemed to excite 
more interest than the debate. Probably the excitement of 
last year’s two dramatic acts in the National Assembly—the 
rejection of EDC and then the narrow acceptance of the 
Paris agreements—left little interest for the finale. Besides, 
there was little doubt as to the dénouement. 

The opponents of ratification: themselves had little hope 
of mustering more than a third of the 320 senators. Too 
many were aware that a second French veto at this stage 
would wreck the Atlantic alliance. This, as well as his 
illness, may explain why General de Gaulle made no last- 
minute impassioned appeal against ratification. Nevertheless 
the opponents of the agreements, though resigned, stuck to 
their guns. They asked for a clarification of the Saar agree- 
ments and for more guarantees. They demanded a prior 
agreement on an integrated arms pool. In their arguments 
they exploited the. fact that some members of the present 
government had voted against the agreements in the 
Assembly—M. Palewski, for example—and some, like 
M. Pinay, had abstained. Their chief plea, however, was 
for a delay. France should not be bullied into accepting 
German rearmament, they argued, until a last attempt had 
been made to come to terms with the Russians. 

The issue at stake was too important for the government 
to trust to optimistic forecasts ; a further delay could be 
dangerous, and a return to the Assembly fatal. The primary 
aim was therefore to avoid any amendments, and M. Faure, 
the Prime Minister, left nothing to chance. M. Pinay, the 
Foreign Secretary, was-of value more because of his prestige 
among senators than because of his actual performance ; his 
speech was better to read than to listen to. It was M. Faure 
who on Thursday restored the balance after a senator 
opposing ratification had been greeted with great applause. 
It was also M. Faure who wound up the debate on Saturday 
evening with a masterly closing speech. 





With great skill M. Faure abandoned one of the main 
planks of the ratification platform ; he said that he personally 
did not think that Germany would be rearmed without 
French approval. But he saw no consolation in peripheral 
strategy, or an “empty chair” for the time being. Above 
all, he did not think France could play the role of mediator 
between the eastern and western camps, because it was in 
fact a member of one of them ; it had linked its fate with 
that of the Atlantic alliance. It could and should press 
for negotiation, but it must be done from within the western 
camp—otherwise its voice would not be heard. Here he 
adroitly put on the mantle of his predecessor and quoted 
approvingly from M. Mendés-France’s speeches recom- 
mending the ratification of the Paris agreements before 
four-power talks were undertaken. 

To sway the senators still further, the government also 
issued a foreign policy declaration, a sort of contract with 
the Council of the Republic which morally binds the govern- 
ment to a certain line, but causes no delay in the ratification 
process. In this, it promises to conclude the Franco-Saar 
economic convention before the European statute is applied 
in the Saar. It also pledges itself to press for an arms 
pool and for a four-power conference “ within the shortest 
possible period.” There remained only the formality by 
which groups explain how they will vote and then the 
actual voting, which brought no surprises. Having rejected 
five amendments in succession, the Council then approved 
the ratification of the four measures which together form 
the Paris agreements. The modification of the Brussels 
Treaty so as to allow for the admission of a rearmed 
Germany into the Western European Union was accepted 
by 184 votes to 110; the end of occupation by 234 to 7§ ; 
Germany’s admission to Nato by 200 to 1143; and the 
Franco-German agreement on the Saar by 217 to 92. 

The historic debate in the usually unimportant Council 
of the Republic is over. It only remains for the 
President to sign and France, the “ laggard,” will be among 
the first to ratify all the provisions of the Paris agree- 
ments. The dilemma—to rearm or not to rearm Germany 
—is ended so far as the French parliament is concerned. 
This week the two chambers depart for a parliamentary 
recess and, with local elections in the offing, public opinion 
is likely to be more concerned with home affairs than foreign. 
But when the deputies come back the twin problems of 
German rearmament and negotiations with Russia will 
probably remain at the heart of French politics. 


Australia Tightens its Belt 
FROM OUR SYDNEY CORRESPONDENT 


i. HE Australian Federal Cabinet thought very hard 
(sometimes aloud) and thought again before announc- 
ing late in March a scale of import cuts which was more 
severe than general expectations. ‘This obviously painful 
decision to reduce the annual rate of imports by 20 per cent, 
as well as to reduce the time intervals for import licensing 
from six-monthly to three-monthly periods, indicates that 
official thinking has grown significantly more sober. A year 
ago, in the first flush of Australia’s discovery of oil and 
uranium, it may have been possible to argue that any 
apparent tendency towards chronic trading deficits would 
prove to be only a brief prelude to a new era of wealth, 
expansion and capital inflow’ Today, the discovery of 
really large mineral deposits looks distant and doubtful. 

A year ago, too, the Arbitration Court had inaugurated 
a period of wage stability; there were hopes that time 
would work in Australia’s favour, correcting its relative 
disadvantages in prices and costs. Now, when Britain has 
applied some effective brakes on its incipient inflation, 
Australia has entered a new round of increases in wage 
margins. An unforeseen result of the Arbitration Court’s 
formula for margins is that in practice the formula is putting 
at least as much additional spending power in the pockets of 
white-collar workers as in those of skilled artisans ; thus 
the Court’s expectation that costs might yet be held at the 
previous level, thanks to the stimulus for manual work of 
better quality and zeal, will be defeated by the total expense 
of the operation. 


A Lengthy Siege 


In its disenchantment, the Federal Cabinet has not only 
moved back towards the conditions of a siege economy out 
of which it had been gradually emerging since April, 1953, 
but it clearly accepts the prospect that the siege will be 
long drawn-out. The new import licensing is aimed at 
reducing Australia’s balance of payments deficit on current 
account from a probable minimum figure of £A150 million 
for the year ending on June 30th to rather less than half 
that amount in 1955-56. Indeed, over a full year these 
new cuts, together with the slighter tightening of imports 
announced -last September, could reduce the imports bill 
by the full £A150 million, allowing for the reduced freights 
and insurance. But Sir Arthur Fadden expects a six 
months’ lag between his announcement of the restrictions 
and their first effect on shipments, so that the economies 
to be achieved in 1955-56 may be about £A85 million, 
assuming unchanged receipts from exports. 

The government has therefore taken a remarkable stand 
on the matter of Australia’s overseas reserves. These are 
still substantial. The gross total of reserves, which is pub- 
lished only at rare interval, may now stand at about 
£A470 million. Judging by the Central Bank’s holdings 
of gold and liquid balances abroad—which represent the 
lion’s share of the gross reserves and are freely published— 
“the reserves have suffered a drop of £A1oo million in the 
first nine months of this financial year, and a further loss 
of perhaps £A30 million is to be expected before the end of 
June. Nevertheless, the new import restrictions are 
evidently designed to keep the gross reserves distinctly 
above the £A350 million mark as far ahead as fifteen 
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months from now—an unusually distant morrow for the 
Australian government to be taking thought for. When 
Australian farmers have already enjoyed a statistically im- 
probable run of good seasons and when the capital flow 
appears to have taken a less favourable trend than earlier 
this year, a reserve “ floor” of {A350 million, representing 
rather less than a six months’ import bill, may not seem at 
all excessive ; but the £A350 million level is still far off. 

The decision on imports is therefore not only an official 
acknowledgment that no mineral, capital or other deities 
can be expected to spring from the machine ; it also asserts 
the government’s intention to fight the battle of the trade 
gap, even if it should prove a long one, with the weapons 
of quantitative controls and tariffs. That is, it proclaims, 
especially perhaps for overseas observers, that it has no 
intention of bringing the exchange rate into the battle. The 
arguments against devaluation appear overwhelming while 
the reserves are good and the markets for Australia’s major 
exports are comparatively inelastic and+most of the tradi- 
tional export industries do not happen to be of a type where 
labour costs are all-important. 

Australia has thus given itself another stretch of time 
to tackle its disparity in prices. Under a federal system 
of dispersed powers and responsibilities, it is not clear what 
use can be made of the time. The drift back to a siege 
atmosphere should be hardly noticed for some months, 
because the economy is generally well stocked. Moreover, 
some new import-replacement industries, notably the off- 
shoots of the British car manufacturers, are expanding under 
the whip of tariff policy (motor vehicles, together with parts 
and petroleum, represent one-fifth of Australia’s imports 
bill). But sooner or later the import restrictions are bound 
to aggravate the price disparity which is their cause. Em- 
ployment is already very full, and the next federal budget 
will have to be framed in the political context that it is a 
pre-election one (for the Senate, and conceivably for both 
Houses). Though the disruption of the Labour Opposition 
may reduce the political need for budget softness, the 
pressure for increased pensions has been intensified by the 
wage margins decision, and some members of the govern- 
ment already regard it as morally irrésistible. The will-o’- 
the-wisp of abstract fairness, which the wage-fixing authori- 
ties have been pursuing at tremendous economic cost since 
1950, still eludes Australia’s grasp. 


Breathing Space in Nigeria 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


T the moment Nigeria is enjoying a much-earned period 

of peace in its political affairs. It is difficult to forecast 

how long this will last ; for the surprising speed with which 
the political climate of Nigeria can change is one of the 
clearest lessons of the last few years. The unexpected 
victory of the National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons in the federal elections in southern Nigeria led 
to much local prophecy of a new political crisis that might 
kill the revised constitution at birth. In particular, it was 
feared that the Action Group, in power in the Western 
Region, would not submit to being excluded altogether from 
the Council of Ministers simply because it had won only a 
minority of seats in the federal elections. In addition, it 
was also thought that the Northern Peoples Congress might 
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refuse to work with the National Council in the Council of 
Ministers. In fact, neither of these things happened. 

Part of the reason is probably that the results of the federal 
elections in the North came out so long after those in the 
South had been over and done with. This gave the 
politicians in the East and the West time for a calmer look 
a: the situation. As a result the Action Group accepted 
without protest the role of opposition in the new central 
Assembly. This was undoubtedly a wise political decision ; 
by the time the next elections come round in 1956 the Action 
Group’s legislation in the West will have begun to bear fruit 
and, in addition, it need not bear any responsibility for the 
federal government’s actions. 

It is more difficult to understand why the Northern 
Peoples Congress, which, with its allies, forms a numerical 
majority in the new central chamber, should have agreed to 
being outnumbered by six to three in the Council of 
Ministers. ‘Not only has it not shown much partiality for 
the National Council. in the past, but it is also believed to 
have had personal objections to some of the men whom the 
National Council has proposed as ministers. It would 
probably have been possible for the Northern Congress to 
command sufficient seats in the house to be able to claim 
all the nine ministries for itself. This would, of course, have 
meant serious trouble with the National Council, but one 
suspects that the Northern Congress chose instead to become 
its partner not because it shirked trouble, but because of @ 
different interpretation of the constitution. 


The Role of the Centre 


The revised constitution provided for the possibility of 
full responsible party government at the centre, as in the 
regions, and provision was made for the post of prime 
minister if such a situation arose. The Northern Congress 
was never an ardent supporter of this view, and its chief 
member in the new Couticil of Ministers—Malam Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa—was the spokesman of the extreme opposite 
view ; he wished the central government to be reduced to 
the status of a managing agency to carry out certain 
functions for the regional governments. By thus 
ignoring the logic of the revised constitution, the 
Northern Congress has, in fact, recreated a Council of 
Ministers along the old lines—a consortium of politicians 
from the three regions held together by goodwill and the 
skill of the Governor-General. It will be recalled that the 
last constitution broke down as soon as this arrangement 
ceased to ‘work. But the feat of holding the team together 
should be easier than before because it now comes from 
two parties instead of three. 

The team of six National Council Ministers in the Council 
ot Ministers—three from the West and three from the East 
—is led by Mr Kingsley Mbadiwe, who was a minister in 


the old council. He is one of Dr Azikiwe’s chief lieutenants 


and a member of the “old guard” of the party. Mr Kola 
Balogun, another faithful supporter, who is the national 
secretary of the party, also comes from the West. He has 
always been an important asset to the National Council 
because he is a Yoruba in a party that draws its chief 
support from the Ibo peoples. Mr Adegoke Adelabu, who 
is also a Yoruba, is perhaps the most interesting of the new 
ministers. He is now rewarded for his achievement’ in 
bringing Ibadan into the party fold ; for the past year he 


has been chairman of the Ibadan District Council, where, — 


it is said, he has shown considerable competence. 
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Both the central and regional governments are now 
beginning to absorb the implications of the new federal 
system. The need to get things done, together with the 
knowledge that a further review of the constitution is due 
in 1956, may keep this year free from disturbing political 
events. Nigeria can well-be grateful for its present calm, 
for the whole of its politicians’ attention is needed to deal 
with the urgent problems of development. 


Trade Across the Curtain 


R MYRDAL and his assistants deserve sympathy for 

the rough handling they received from the East 
European bloc at the recent meeting in Geneva of the 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE). It is not their 
fault that the statistical information obtainable from behind 
the iron curtain is so scanty and unreliable. But the 
Russians and their allies seemed determined to embarrass 
the. Secretariat. The Russian delegate, Mr Kumykin, 
particularly criticised the section in the Survey for 1954 
dealing with East-West trade. He said flatly that certain 
figures were wrong. He asserted that the figure of the 
Soviet Union’s exports of machinery and equipment to its 
partners in Europe and China, given as $200 million in the 
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report, was no less than three times too small; and he 
brushed aside the Secretariat’s answer that their figure was 
contained in an official statement by Mr Mikoyan. 

It is not, however, surprising that the section dealing with 
East-West trade in the current Survey should land the 
ECE in hot water. What was attempted was an ambitious 
but not altogether successful attempt to work out the 
figures of intra-bloc trade, which are, of course, not 
obtainable by any direct method. Basically, the technique 
2dopted was to apply figures of the percentage of intra- and 
extra-bloc trade, which were quoted from Communist 
sources, to the known figures of western imports and 
exports to the Communist bloc. The resulting figures of 
intra-orbit trade were then checked, in so far as that was 
possible, with any known absolute figures of imports and 
exports inside the bloc—like the recorded Jugosilav figures 
of trade up and down on the Danube. But this apparently 
simple and straightforward method is full of traps. 
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In the first place, the method depends utterly on the 
reliability of the percentage data given by Communist 
spokesmen, which, as was shown by Mr Kumykin’s refuta- 
tion of Mr Mikoyan’s statement, are not to be trusted. 
Secondly, there is an implicit assumption that prices in 
the Eastern bloc have moved parallel to those in the outside 
world, or at least that trade between the satellites, the 
Soviet Union and China is based on prices, which are 
related to those prevailing in international trade generally. 
This assumption too is not easy to digest. 

The ECE’s initiative in attempting to unravel the mystery 
of trade relations behind the iron curtain is to be com- 
mended ; but it is doubtful whether the figures (summarised 
in the accompanying table) of total world trade, including 
the Eastern market, can be accepted without considerable 
reservations. Indeed, the margin of possible error is so 
great that even the ECE’s modest claim*that they are 
“indicative of orders of magnitude” is probably too 
ambitious. 


Party Manoeuvres in Israel 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


HE return of Mr Ben-Gurion to Mr Sharrett’s cabinet 
came as a surprise, not because the public believed 
that he would be content to finish his career tending sheep 
in his desert-retreat in the Negev, but because it was ex- 
pected that he would wait to head the new cabinet after the 
elections to the third Knesset next July. Although he will 
be busy at the Ministry of Defence, he has simultaneously 
announced that as a citizen he will continue to deal with 
those matters which occupied him while he was out of the 
government ; these are fostering pioneering, the resettle- 
ment of the Negev and electoral reform. 

This last point will play an important role in the election 
campaign fog the third Knesset, which is just beginning. 
Mr Ben-Gurion has come out strongly in favour of the 
abolition of proportional representation and the introduc- 
tion of the British system of constituencies, which would 
bring about the decline and eventual disappearance of the 
small parties, the emergence of a two-party system and— 
for him most important—the possibility of forming a cabinet 
without any coalition partners. He has been irked by the 
need to co-operate with other parties in the outlining and 
execution of policy, and for months has been busy expound- 
ing in the press and on the platform the benefit of constitu- 
ency-elections, while blaming on proportional representation 
all the political ills of the country—splinter-parties, party 
fanaticism, the strong influence of party machinery. He has 
been backed by many who are weary of government crises 
and petty squabbling over party issues. 

But Mr Ben-Gurion’s attempt to persuade the leaders of 
several parties to accept his plan has met with severe 
obstacles. Mapam and the Communists, on the one hand, 
and the religious parties on the other, not to mention the 
Progressives and the Arab parties, have nothing to gain 
and almost everything to lose from the introduction of the 
constituency system, which is designed to favour big parties. 
There remain the General. Zionists who fought the last 


‘ election under the slogan of becoming the “alternative 


party to Mapai.” They came forward recently with a 
complicated proposal of electoral reform of their own which 
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Mr Ben-Gurion accepted as a basis for discussion in a 
joint committee of both parties on electoral reform. This 
plan envisages a Knesset of only seventy-one members— 
the present has one hundred and twenty—-sixty of them to 
be elected in twenty constituencies and eleven on national 
party lists. If the General Zionists consented to abandon 
proportional representation, Mr Ben-Gurion would have a 
majority in the Knesset for his bill. The General Zionists, 
however, have paused to think twice and the committee 
has until now made almost no headway. 

In any case, if a two-party system is to function properly, 
there need to be only two major trends in political life, 
and in Israel this condition is lacking. Even assuming that 
the small splinter-parties would coalesce into bigger blocs, 
there would still be at least three political parties. Mapai 
could attract the left of the Progressives and the labour 
wing of the religious bloc; while the General Zionists 
could find a way to unite with Heruth and part of the 
Progressives. This, however, would leave intact Mapam 
and the Communists on the one hand and the religious 
bloc on the other, not to mention the Arab representatives. 
On the unlikely assumption that a reunited Labour front, 
with the exception of the Communists, would be formed, 
there would still be not two but three blocs. 

In present conditions the religious bloc in Israel remains 
a political reality which cannot be ignored, especially as 
it has béen strengthened by immigrants from oriental and 
North African countries. It clings both to political 
influence and to political representation. There is, there- 
fore, a possibility that the abolition of proportional repre: 
sentation might lead Israel into a political deadlock not 
unlike that which threatened Britain when a third party 
rose to power while a second was still strong. Moreover, 
the only party that could gain greatly from the change is 
Mapai, which has in recent years considerably profited 
from its control of the governmental machine. Once in 
power it might grow so strong that it would be almost 
impossible to oust it again, and the swing from one party 
to the other which is the essence of democratic government 
would be severely hampered. 

It is not yet possible to assess the prospects of Mr Ben- 
Gurion’s fight for electoral reform. But he has always 
understood the importance of internal politics and always 
found time to foster plans he thought essential. He will 
no doubt push the issue during the election campaign for 
all it is worth. He might, however, meet the combined 
resistance of both right and left which find themselves 
threatened by the intended reform, as well as of the General 
Zionists once they realise that instead of making them into 
the “alternative party,” the reform could banish them to 
the political wilderness for many years to come. 


Colombia’s Ups and Downs 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


ARADOXICALLY, the increased political stability of 

Colombia since President Rojas Pinilla seized power 
in June, 1953, has recently been accompanied by economic 
fluctuations not encountered for some years. British and 
other suppliers of Colombia, who had become accustomed 
to receiving payment for their goods with a promptitude 
not altogether traditional-in Latin American countries, 
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THE THINGS WE DO FOR YOU -2 


Are You aware that many concerns with whom 


you may never do business (perhaps we are one of 
them) miay yet be working for you in various 


ways? Do you reflect, for instance, how you depend on things 


made of steel .. 


how steel-making depends on coke ovens to supply coke 
for the blast furnaces and gas for the steelworks? In 
producing many necessities and amenities of your daily 
life—the structural steel of your office or factory, the car 
or train you travel by, the tins you buy tobacco in, the 
steel-shafted putter you miss short putts with—we may 


have done our bit in the background, for Simon-Carves 


have built many of Britain’s coking plants and many of the 


washeries that clean the coal that makes the coke. 


coal washeries . coke ovens . power stations . heavy chemical 
and gasworks plants . metallurgical plants . materials 
handling plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills 
and many other specialities. 
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have recently been forced to wait for their money. Visions 
have appeared of a smaller scale Brazil. 

Comparisons with Brazil are not, however, altogether 
fair. Whereas Brazil’s difficulties have been to a very 
large extent self-imposed, Colombia’s have been thrust 
upon it. The one valid point of comparison is the com- 
mon dependence upon one commodity, coffee, and the 
effect that the erratic course of coffee prices during the 
last twelve months has had upon each. Colombia’s 
problems, understandably enough, have received far less 
publicity than those of its more important neighbour, 
but it is true that the effect of violent fluctuations in the 
price of coffee has been more severe upon Colombia, a 
virtually one-commodity economy dependent upon coffee 
for over four-fifths of its foreign exchange earnings, than 
upon Brazil, whose dependence upon coffee amounts to 
only two-thirds of its trade and which has a range of other 
products to offer—cotton, cocoa, timber, iron ore and nuts, 
for example. By reason of its smaller size, too, Colombia 
has found itself in the unenviable position of a highly 
intergsted but almost impotent spectator. It has been 
forced to adopt what internal measures it could to cushion 
its economy against price movements which it could do 
nothing to influence. 

This is illustrated by the course of events in 1954. 
During the first part of the year coffee prices were rising 
continuously, and with them Colombia’s foreign exchange 
earnings. The Colombian authorities, still mindful of the 
appalling collapse of the world coffee market in the early 
"thirties, and aware of the potential dangers of inflation, 
were determined, as far as possible, to reap some lasting 
benefit from the present windfall profits and to keep the 
economy on an even keel. To this end they imposed a 
tax on coffee exports and devoted the proceeds, estimated 
at U.S $12 million, not only to development of coffee 
plantations, but also to the improvement of livestock, the 
building of roads, and the expansion of electrical installa- 
tions. To guard against inflation, they introduced a 
number of measures, including the restriction of bank 
credit and the abolition of the prohibited list of imports. 
The success of these measures is indicated by the fact 
that the cost of living rose by less than § per cent between 
January and August. 

The break came early in August when Brazil decided 
to revive its declining coffee exports by abolishing the 
minimum price for exports and by permitting a part of the 
foreign exchange derived from such exports to be sold, 
at a much better rate, through the free market, thereby 
makinz possible the acceptance of lower prices. Between 
August 4th and 31st coffee prices fell by over one-quarter 
and this was immediately reflected in Colombia’s balance 
of payments. A right about turn in Colombian economic 
policy became necessary. Coffee prices continued to fall, 
though somewhat more slowly, and.in October Colombia 
had to restrict imports by doubling the tax on less essential 
goods and suspending for a time the settlement of its 
commercial payments. Its plight was made worse by the 
fact that bad weather delayed the harvesting and transport 
of the new coffee crop, which would normally have been 
coming on to the market at that time. 

The measures taken, however, which were assisted by an 
advance from the International Monetary Fund, did much 
towards remedying Colombia’s position. Remittances of 
foreign exchange to cover imports were resumed early in 
January, and by the end of the month most of the backlog 
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of commercial debts had been paid. But coffee prices fell 
even further, and stronger measures had to be taken in mid- 
February to relieve the balance of payments by reducing 
imports. Over the future of Colombia, however, there 
lies a large question mark-—what will be the trend 
of coffee prices? Despite wild variations, the year 
1954 was on the whole a prosperous one for Colombia. 
It is still in the insecure position of over-dependence upon 
one commodity, but a start has been made in remedying 
this lack of balance. Development plans are under way 
throughout the country and the achievements during 1954 
include the establishment of a large steel mill at Paz de Rio 
and of an oil refinery at Barrancabermeja. The fulfilment 
of these plans and, indeed, the maintenance of a moderate 
degree of prosperity in 1955, are at the mercy of develop- 
ments in the world coffee market. 


Satellite Spies in Sweden 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


N interesting feature of the latest espionage affair in 
Sweden, which has involved the expulsion of four 
iron curtain diplomats and the arrest of eleven Swedish and 
foreign suspects, is the fact that only the legations of satel- 
lite countries were implicated. The storming of the 
Rumanian Legation in Berne ; the defection of a Rumanian 
official in Copenhagen; and the uncovering of the 
Rumanian-Czech spy-ring in Stockholm have all focused 
attention on the satellites. Russia, whose espionage activi- 
ties were so embarrassingly laid bare in Canada and 
Australia, remains in the background. 

Neutral capitals like Stockholm and Berne are tradition- 
ally popular espionage centres. This is the third major case 
that the Swedish security authorities have uncovered since 
1945. One earlier case involved the betrayal of Swedish 
naval secrets by a disaffected petty officer ; the other, spying 
on the Boden-Lulea fortifications. The Rumanian-Czech 
ring had the double task of obtaining military and industrial 
intelligence, and of recruiting as spies—by blandishments, 
bribery or blackmail—Baltic refugees living in Sweden. 
Agents had apparently spied on two new Swedish destroyers, 
Smalond and Halland, at Gothenburg, which carry robot 
weapons. Other targets were the Trollhattan factory, where 
British-designed jet-engines are produced under licence ; 
the naval base under construction in the Stockholm archi- 
pelago ; and the Bofors armament works at Karlskoga, where 
contracts for foreign customers, including Britain, are in 
hand. Sweden’s security police are clearly on their toes— 
one suspect was trailed for 123 days before his arrest. 
According to some reports, a card-index of agents was 
seized ; if such unlikely amateurishness is confirmed, further 
arrests in Scandinavia may follow. Observers note that 
while Norway, Sweden and Finland have uncovered spy- 
rings in recent years, only Denmark has immunity—or 
inadequate security services. 

One Swedish paper has commented that the espionage 
affair showed the unreality of pretending.that Sweden could 
stand on the sidelines, unconcerned with events in Europe. 
Another called the affair a-curious expression of the vaunted 
will-to-peace of the peoples’ democracies. There is out- 
spoken criticism of the forthcoming visits of Swedish par- 
liamentarians and trade unionists to Russia. Sweden has 
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refused to accept any more Czechoslovak military attachés — 


and there would be wide support for a further reduction of 
the iron curtain diplomats, accredited in Stockholm, who 
now number 200, or at least the restriction of their move- 
ments, and the closing of the Rumanian Legation. 


Notes from Canada 


(With the exception of the first, these Notes were con- 
tributed by our correspondent in Ottawa.) 


Canada’s Role Defined 


R LESTER PEARSON, the Minister for External 

Affairs, made an unusually important speech in the 
Canadian House of Commons on March 24th. Speaking 
very shortly after the visit to Ottawa of Mr Dulles, he laid 
down a number of trail-blazing prificiples which’ redefine 
Canada’s relations with the United States. Taking off from 
the immediate problem of Formosa, he emphasised the 
two opposite sides of Canadian policy. On the one hand, 
he said, “it is possible for friends and allies honestly to 
hold different opinions.” “ Canada cannot subscribe to all 
aspects of American policy in this Asian area” ; “ we have 
accepted no commitment to share in the defence of either 
Fermosa or the coastal islands.” On the other hand, 
“ “anadians . . . understand and accept the inescapable 
interdependence of Canada and the United States . . . we 
cannot therefore isolate ourselves from the implications of 
that interdependence if either country were attacked by 
an aggressor.” Hence it would be “impossible for either 
the United States or Canada to be neutral if people of the 
other country were engaged in a major war.” 

Mr Pearson in fact had a valiant shot at overcoming 
the dichotomy of Canada’s position. In a sense there is 
no difference in kind between Canada retaining a foreign 
policy independent of Washington and any of America’s 
other allies doing so ; all will sink or swim together. But 
Canada’s proximity to the United States does make a 
material difference of degree. With its famous three 
thousand miles of common frontier, Canada is not in the 
same situation, for instance, as Australia and New Zealand, 
which have put themselves under the wing of American 
power in the western Pacific. 

Mr Pearson was able to quote Mr Dulles in support of 
the view that Canada’s place alongside the United States 
implied no “abdication of responsibility for our foreign 
policy.” The extent to which Canada and America can 
count on one another depends in part on the moral support 
ind approval that the conduct of each wims across the 
border. As things stand, Canadians trust Americans not to 
fight an aggressive war, and they know that, in defence 
against aggression by “Communist imperialism,” their 
interests are bound together indissolubly. 


. * * 
Budget Headaches 


M R Water Harris’s first budget, which is to 
presented next Tuesday, is bound to be a pai 
contrast to the long series of surpluses which his 
cessor, Mr (now Justice) D. C. Abbott, presented 
out the postwar years. The 1954-55 
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with a deficit which may be around $100 million. In a 
budget of $4,500 million this is not in itself a major amount. 
It results logically from Mr Abbott’s last budget, which 
allowed for a close balance on the assumption that there 
would be a pick-up in the economy. In the event revenues 
have proved sluggish, specially in the field of company 
income taxes. 

But the budget deficit is not the end of Mr Harris’s 
embarrassments. Mr Abbott also left him an “ Old Age 
Security Fund” in chronic deficit. When universal old- 
age pensions were instituted in 1951 the government 
resolved to finance them separately from the regular budget 
on the theory that people should realise that they were 
paying for them. So an Old Age Security Fund was 
established to be financed by 2 per cent of the sales tax, 
2 per cent of the company income tax, and 2 per cent 
of the personal income tax up to a limit of $60 a year 
This has never been enough to match statutory payments 
out of the Fund, which has been kept going by loans frem 
the Minister of Finance, treated not as budgetary expendi- 
ture, but as “ asset-building loans.” This was acceptable 
as long as it could be pretended that the Fund’s revenues 
would soon catch up with its disbursements. But that 
pretence is no longer possible, and Mr Harris faces the 
challenge of putting the Fund on a self-sustaining basis. 

It seems fairly clear that the federal Treasury will have 
little reserve for any significant tax reductions in the coming 
year unless the new Minister is prepared either to be highly 
optimistic about his revenues or to budget for a deliberate 
deficit. His first attack on his problems was the orthodox 
one of paring expenditure estimates. Although the reduc- 
tion was small, it was the first reduction for seven years 
and it meant a pretty firm hand on most departments of 
government. 

* * © 


Expansion and Seasonal Unemployment 


CCORDING to the national accounts figures prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada had 
recovered from its nine-month recession by the last quarter 
of 1954. In spite of a sharp decline in farm incomes 
because of the poor western wheat crop, the gross national 
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product for the fourth quarter of the year was at an annual 
tate of $24,400 million, slightly above the average for 1953. 
Without this drop in farm income, the non-farm gross 
national product reached a new peak in the last quarter, 
slightly higher than the previous peak in the third quarter 
of 1953. 

This cheerful sign of recovery from what was never more 
than a mild decline provides a remarkable contrast with the 
postwar peak of unemployment which was reached in 
February and which has been occupying days of parlia- 
mentary oratory by opposition speakers. The number of 
unplaced applicants at the National Employment Service 
offices topped 600,000 for the first time since the war. 
Increasingly serious studies are in fact being made by the 
government, with trade union and business co-operation, 
into techniques for mitigating the effects of winter on 
employment. They give some indication that°even the 
frigid Canadian cold need not inhibit activity quite as much 
as it does if public habits could be directed into a new 
pattern which would deliberately create winter work. But 
in so far as the failure to expand employment stems from 
more than seasonal factors, it underlines the dilemma of an 
expanding economy—which is that it must keep on 
expanding. The population is estimated to have increased 
by just under 3 per cent in 1954. Employment did not 
decline, but it remained static. The result was that the 
gross national product per capita fell back from the 1953 
level to just below the level of 1952. 


* * 


Curbing the Backbenchers 


7 HE Canadian House of Commons is likely at long last 

to do something about its rules, which still maintain 
the leisurely traditions of the 19th century. In a House of 
only 262 members, with three rival opposition parties all 
far enough from office to make their internal discipline 
difficult, Canada has never yet devised any effective limita- 
tions on debate. Opposition members are ‘still holding out 
for the unrestricted right of individuals to make 40-minute 
speeches at every stage of every parliamentary measure. 
An all-party committee on the rules, which has met for 
several sessions, shows no sign of reaching agreement on 
how to speed up procedure. If improvements are to be 
made it looks as though the opposition parties will insist 
that the government should push them through ; and at 
last the government appears ready to accept the responsi- 
bility together with whatever odium or kudos may be 
attached. 

Mr Walter Harris, who has continued as the govern- 
ment’s House Leader in spite of his promotion last summer 
to be Finance Minister, hopes to produce proposals for 
improving parliamentary procedure before Easter. From 
the present anachronistic procedures he will not be able 
to proceed in one leap to any arrangement which West- 
minster would consider even remotely up to date. It is 
still not quite certain, even, that the government will decide 
to enforce a limited number of days for the consideration 
of Estimates, though a move towards this has been made 
by the establishment this session of a Committee on Esti- 
mates. This lacks the power to send for persons and 
papers, but it could allow a much more detailéd cross- 
examination of ministers than the Committee of the Whole 
House can provide. 
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If something is not soon done to prevent the dreary daily 
recital of backbenchers’ speeches, Canada may turn to the 
desperate expedient of allowing undelivered speeches and 
quotations and “extensions of remarks” to be printed in 
the record. At least, some observers have been arguing, 
that is one stage better than emptying the House while 
members drone through their remarks “for the record.” 


* * * 


Gas Pipeline Postponed 


HE much-discussed plan for a 2,200-mile pipeline to 

bring natural gas from Alberta to Ontario and Quebec 
has been shelved for a year.. It had been hoped that con- 
struction might start this spring, bringing the line as far as 
Winnipeg this summer, and across northern Ontario to 
Toronto during 1956. This schedule has broken down 
because of financial difficulties. 

The estimated cost of the whole project, from the Alberta 
border to Toronto, with a spur from Winnipeg to Emerson 
on the Minnesota border, is $350 million. The original 
plan called for financing on the pattern which is usual in 
the United States ; $275 million would have come from 
loans, $35 million from a preferred issue and $40 million 
from ordinary shares. The small proportion of equities is 
considered desirable since at first earnings may not amount 
to much. The TransCanada Pipeline Company, an 
amalgamation of American interests with a group of western 
Canadian financiers, had difficulty in raising the necessary 
loans in time for a spring start. It also took them longer 
than they had hoped to arrange contracts for the supply of 
gas in Alberta and for its sale in the East. 
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Knowing that the government, or at least Mr C. D. 
Howe, the Minister of Trade and Commerce, was com- 
mitted to the all-Canadian pipeline and was anxious to get 
it started this year, the company asked for a government 
guarantee of its bonds. But strenuous opposition developed 
to the idea of guaranteed bonds and an alternative solution 
was proposed which involved making a substantial issue of 
convertible debentures. The government, through its 
Industrial Development Bank, would have been willing 


_ to take a good slice of these convertible debentures and to 


underwrite the rest. The government might conceivably 


have gained a majority voice in the control of the company. 


But even this remote possibility was engugh to repel some 
of the private interests concerned, particularly one of the 
big oil companies which controls a major source of gas. Th. 
idea of government help to ensure a start this year has 
therefore been dropped. But neither the government. nor 
the company admits any weakening of their determination 
to build an all-Canadian gas pipeline. 
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Castries, the capital of St. Lucia in the British West Indies, was 





largely destroyed by fire in 1948. These flats are part of the 
extensive reconstruction scheme undertaken by Cubitts comprising 
some 300 housing units, together with commercial buildings, 
government offices, law courts, police and fire stations, roads and 
‘ a complete water-supply and sewerage system. Long experience 
of building and structural engineering on a large scale at home 
enables Cubitts to plan and execute successfully this and other 
important overseas projects—‘invisible’ exports which contribute 


\ & 


to Britain’s prosperity. 


Now, as in the past 


build for the future 





HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 


ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - WESTMINSTER + S.W. * ENGLAND~+ SCOTLAND + OVERSEAS 
ED cia 
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D A DAL U S son of Metion, was the supreme mortal craftsman 
of antiquity. Even his name means “the cunning artificer”. Quite apart from 
his aeronautical experiments, in which he came off better than his son Icarus 
and for which he is famous, he was remarkable for his skill in architecture, 
mechanics, sculpture and double dealing. As a result of the last, he was 
usually in flight from King Minos of Crete and others, but found time to 
invent the axe, the awl and the bevel. It is hard even to imagine what his 
achievements might have been had aluminium and its alloys been available 
to him. With materials of such strength, endurance, resistance to weather and 
lightness as these, there is no knowing what Dedalus would have got up to. 


NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMES’S SQUARE LONDON SWI 
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Guide to the Economy 


The Economic Survey tells fortissimo the story of Britain’s domestic prosperity last ‘year, which carried 
output, consumption and investment to record levels ; but there is a marked diminuendo in its account 
of the disequilibrium that overtook the economy towards the end of the year. Yet the one major new 
fact about that deterioration stands out with startling clarity. The-surplus that Britain enjoyed on its 
balance of payments in the first half of the year not. only disappeared in the second half but gave place 
to actual deficit. That is a considerably worse performance than the best unofficial guesses had suggested ; 


yet the general tone of the survey ts not correspondingly more_ austere. 


On the contrary, its mood is 


one of confidence, even of buoyancy. 


HE external surplus for the first half-year, before 
T crediting £24 million of defence aid, is now esti- 
mated at £148 million, whilst for the second half-year 
there was a deficit of £38 million before £26 million of 
aid. This contrasts with a surplus originally estimated 
at {£107 million, before aid, for the second half of 1953. 
Hence for the full year the surplus before aid was £5 
million less than in 1953, at £110 
million, and after aid £57 million less, 
at £160 million. The deterioration in 
Britain’s balance on non-sterling pay- 
ments was even more pronounced. 
Thanks to a substantial recovery in 
exports to the overseas sterling area, 
Britain’s surplus on sterling payments 
rose from £173 million to £269 mil- 
lion (of which £155 million accrued 
in the second half-year), but its 
balance with the rest of the world 
swung from a surplus of £44 million 
into a deficit of £109 million, after 
crediting aid ; the non-sterling deficit 
in the second half-year was £167 million. 

An even larger deterioration occurred in the balance 
of payments of the overseas sterling area. On its 
external payments as a whole there was a deficit of 
£153 million, whereas 1953 had shown a surplus of 
£108 million. Rather more than a third of this 
deterioration was simply the counterpart of Britain’s 
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PRODUCTIVITY IN INDUSTRY 
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bigger sterling surplus; the overseas sterling area’s 
non-sterling balance dropped from a surplus of £281 
million to one of £116 million, a deterioration only 
slightly larger than that shown by Britain alone if 
Britain’s loss of £52 million of aid is included. The 
upshot was that the surplus of the sterling area as a 
whole in its dealings with the rest of the world slumped 
from £325 million to a mere {7 
million. 

Moreover, the trend was worsening 
in the latter part of the year ; in the 
second half-year the whole area had 
a deficit of £164 million, part of which 
was attributable to seasonal influences. 
The changes: in Britain’s balance be- 
tween 1953 and 1954, the Survey 
emphasises, were mainly a reflection 
of changes in volume of trade rather 
than in prices. But the worsening of 
the terms of trade that began last 
spring had by February reached the 
point at which a continuance at that 
level would add £150 million a year to the cost of 
Britain’s imports. In addition, the volume of these 
had begun to rise steeply towards the end of the year. 
This trend was, indeed, to be expected, for over the 
year as a whole a 64 per cent rise in industrial produc- 
tion had been accompanied by an increase of only 2 per 
cent in import volume. 


“A Prosperous Year . 


Production reached a new high level, and fixed 
investment, stock-biilding and exports all 
expanded. But half of the increase in the avail- 
able resources went in consumption. 


The bleakness of these tendencies finds little reflec- 
tion, however, in the account of the domestic economy. 
“At home,” the Survey records, “1954 was a 
prosperous year.” The gross domestic product rose by 
4 per cent, or by roughly the same percentage as it rose 
in 1953. Valued at the prices of that year, the increment 
was equivalent to £625 million, while an additional 
£140 million of resources came from the increase in 
imports of goods and services, making a total addition 
of -£765 million to available supplies. Of this total, 
consumption absorbed slightly more than half ; rather 
less than one-third was represented by increased exports 
and rather less than a quarter by the increase in fixed 
investment (£125 million), and in stock building ({50 
million larger than in 1953 at £175 million). Valued 
at current prices, the gross domestic product is 
estimated to have risen from {£14,506 million to 
£15,384 million, an increase of £878 million, compared 
with one of £850 million in the previous year. 

Consumers’ expenditure, at market prices, is put at 
{£11,702 million, compared with £11,056 million, but 
this increase is reckoned to be equivalent in real terms 
to 4 per cent, the same increase as in 1953. Personal 
incomes rose by £828 million to £14,408 million, and 
of this increase, wages and salaries, which rose by 74 
per cent, accounted for £645 million. After provision 
for taxes, insurance contributions, etc., total disposable 
personal income likewise rose by £645 million to 
£12,611 million, or by almost exactly the same amount 
as the rise in consumers’ expenditure. The margin 
between income and expenditure, described as 
“balance, including personal saving,’ was therefore 
virtually the same as last year at £909 million. Despite 
the fact that spending kept pace with income, the 
Survey hopefully concludes that “these estimates .. . 
point to the continuance of the revival of personal 
saving which began in 1952.” 

Three-quarters of the real increase in national output 
—{450 million—came from industry as against ser- 
vices. A third of the extra demand that generated 
this expansion came from higher spending by the con- 
sumer—the boom in motor-cars and household goods, 
with its indirect demands on many industries, from 
chemicals to upholstery. A fifth of the extra output 
went overseas as exports. Government expenditure did 
not increase in real terms : deliveries of finished muni- 
tions, indeed, fell slightly. This implies that fully half 
of the additional output of industry in 1954 was to meet 
investment demand—about a quarter for higher fixed 
investment, and a quarter for the higher level of stocks 
and work in progress associated with the 64 per cent 
rise in production. 
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Fixed investment in the economy thus rose to £2,484 
million—in real terms, a rise of 5 per cent. New 
building accounted for the bulk of this increase ; the 
balance shifted, as against 1953, with more of the 
extra building being done for commerce and industry 
and less for housing. Investment in plant, machinery 
and vehicles made up the remainder of the increase. 
Once again the growth in industrial investment was 
dominated by the nationalised industries—primarily 
coal, electricity and transport, all of which invested sub- 
stantially more. Investment in manufacturing rose less 
and unevenly: investment for defence purposes 


declined, and the refinery expansion programme was 
nearing its completion, but investment in iron and steel 
and other manufacturing industries’’ expenditure on 
new factory buildings and deliveries of manufacturing 
plant were higher than in 1953. 


Production Outpaced Imports 


Higher employment, plus higher productivity, 
sustained the industrial boom. To keep this up 
would probably. mean a bigger rise in the import 
bill in 1955 than in 1954. 


Inside industry, more people worked more effectively 
to meet these larger demands. Civil employment rose 
by 351,000, more than in any year since 1947 ; partly 
because unemployment fell yet further and the armed 
forces were reduced in numbers, but mainly because 
unoccupied people took jobs and older people stayed 
at work, increasing the total working population to a 
quite unexpected extent. But this rise was less than 
2 per cent of the numbers employed in industry ; the 
tise of 64 per cent in industrial production implied that 
productivity, measured in output per man-year, rose by 
about 4 per cent. In the economy as a whole, money 
incomes rose faster than real output, and final prices 
of goods and services rose by about 14'per cent. In 
manufacturing industry, however, the authors of the 
Survey conclude that the increase in earnings between 
1953 and 1954 was roughly matched by the increase in 
productivity, so that labour costs remained about 
constant. With prices of raw materials slightly down 
over the year and fuel costs up, there may have. been 
little change in unit costs. 

In achieving this increase in output, industry built 
up its stocks more than it had done in 1953 ; but re- 
corded stocks of imported commodities declined con- 
siderably, and the increase in stockbuilding appears to 
have been mainly in manufactured goods and work in 
progress within industry. This reduction in stocks of 
imported commodities—essentially in food and feeding- 
stuffs—was largely responsible for the way in which so 
big an increase in industrial output was achieved with a 
rise of only 2 per cent in the volume of imports. Steel 
imports fell because honte production went up ; imports 
of machine tools and of aircraft from Canada (a gift) 
declined as rearmament settled down. “ Apart from 
these . . .” the Survey records, “ the rise in the volume 
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ECONOMIC POINTERS 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE AND INCOME 























£ million CHANGES IN REAL DEMAND 
ii eecieaall Payments for | AND SUPPLIES, BETWEEN 1953 
Expenditure 1952 | 1953 | 1954 Production a AND 1954 
: wwe 
Consumers’ expenditure | 10,460 | 11,056 | 11,702 | Income from employ- £ million at 1953 factor cost 
Public authorities’ cur- i RE oa Sg 9,006 9,527 | 10,200 
rent expenditure .... 2,894 3,075 3,099 | Income of self-employed Change in: 
Gross fixed investment . 2,073 2,324 2,484 | persons ............ 1,525 1,590 1,670 Consumers’ expenditure +390 
Value of physical increase | Gross trading profits of Public authorities’ 
in stocks and work in companies® ........ 2,208 2,364 2,576 current expenditure, 
PrOgresS ....+-.++-, 70 125 175 | Gross trading surpluses including defence.. | — 40 
Exports of goods and | of public corpora- Gross fixed investment | +125 
SOrvi0GSs xssseeseexe 3,525 | 3,325 See IEP i ea eine eves 273 310 300 Investment in stocks 
——_—_ | -—-——____ ~ ee income and work in progress | + 50 
Total expenditure at Be SU ets Es A Salk ued ee dawn 558 627 723 Exports of goods and 
market prices ....... 19,022 | 19,905 | 20,987 | Residual CEI co cccvces 36 13; -—10 SOC VINE Soc cccciny | +240 
less Taxes on expen- | _ ee 
i ean ere — 2,286 | —2,570 | —2,477 | Total income, including | Total change in de- | 
plus Subsidies ...... 419 | 367 | 426 | depreciation and stock WME eS Cec hve ce | + 765 
appreciation ....... 13,606 | 14,431 | 15,459 eee 
1 Stock appreciation . +50} +75) — Change in: 
preteneressmnns Hienesiatintes Gross domestic pro- 
Gross domestic product | 13,656 | 14,506 | 15,384 GU <5 kn eptvinsn- +625 
Imports of goods and | 2 Imports of goods and 
L ONMONE Sons nas nes | 3.499 | 3,396 | 3,552 services .......... | +140 
Total expenditure at Value of supplies el Se = change in sup- 
factor cost ....54-% 17,155 | 17,902 | 18,936 factor cost ......... 17,155 27,908 | 3RGSS <1 © Bee oc icc iinceees + 165 


a 
* With the de-nationalisation of steel a substantial sector of industry has been transferred from the category of public 


orporations to that of companies. + Plus sign indicates depreciation. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS OF THE STERLING AREA 
£ million 










1953 















lond half} Year 
(pro- | (pro 
visional)| visional) 


Ist half 


United Kingdom current balance 
with: 








Non-sterling countries* ...... 44 + 58) — 167; — 109 
Rest of sterling area...-...... + 173} + 114) + 155 | + 269 
+ 172| — 12| + 160 
(Includes defence aid of:).... (24) | (26) (60) 
Rest of sterling area balance with: | 

Non-sterling countries* ..... + 281 113 | + 3| + 116 
United Kingdom ........... — 173 | — 155 | — 269 
+ 108 — 152, — 153 

Total ste srling are a balance with | | 
non-sterling countries ....... 164 | 1 


* A United Kingdom estimate, which includes capital transactions with non-sterling 
countries. 


COMPANY FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
£ million 





1951 1952 1953 


1954 













Current Account: j 








Gross trading profits......... 2,528 2,252 | 2,417 2,633 
Other income <j is sce 391 341 | 403 403 
less U.K. tax payments ...... —637 | —895 | —841 | —759 
less Interest payments ....... —249 | —256  —271 | —283 
Disposable income for distribu- | 
tion or investment......... 1,442 | 1,708 | 1,994 
less Dividend payments ...... —522 | —583 | —662 
Undistributed profits after tax 920 1,125 1,332 
Capital Account: 
Undistributed profits after tax 
(a8 ABOVE) ©. isi tees erie 1,507 920 | 1,125 1,332 
sorrowing by new issues ... 158 125 102 183 
Otrer borrowing and capital 
transiete 2 ei ec es 209 | — 32 | 36 | 57 
less F eS alae at home. | —622 | —628 | —66l | —718 
less It in value of stocks, eed —915 7% | — 20 | —360 
ro aveliane for other purposes 337 460 | 582 | 494 
of whic 
Additions to tax and divi- ce 
dend reserves ....:..... 58 1 162 
Other, including net overseas 
iInwestient (3.5... aki ac — 68 402 605 | 332 


| 
| 





GROSS FIXED INVESTMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
£ million at current market prices 





1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 





Expenditure on equipment | | 























and buildings: 

Agriculture, forestry and 

a RTT s7|  s4| ‘s9| 83] 86| 92 
po ee oe 36 344; & 49 64 83 
Manufacturing ........ 383 | 446/| 510; 537} 542); 554 
Electricity, gas and water 173; 196 219 239 | 263 292 
Transport and communi- 

gees EPO re ee 214 | 224). 223) 232) 277 302 
Other industry and trade* 195 | 221} 241 | 267| 302 
New housing .......... 331 | 372| 489| 619| 641 
Social and public services 121; 143| 158) 167; 174 

ROE, Sas ios Ewe 1,495 | 1,631 | 1,813 | 2,028 | 2,285 | 2,440 
Legal fees, stamp duties, etc. gee 4 
I ccantpceslceed eed 
Total gross fixed in- 
vestment........ 1,544 | 1,682 | 1,867 | 2,073 | 2,324 2,484 
of which: 
Vehicles, ships and air- 

INES inns, Haan es bee wa 264 265; 270; 273; 323); 359 
Plant and machinery. . . 554} 633) 17361) 789] 833) 865 
New housing .......... 332 | 331} 372; 489) 619; G41 
Other new buildings and | 

MONE os bs ae eek | 394 455 | 489 | 522 | 549; 619 








* The road os transport industry a Ministry of Supply research and develop 

ment are included in “ Other Industry and Trade.” 

* + Excluding building for the Service Departments ; including legal fees and stamp 
jaties. 


PERSONAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 


























£ million 

| 1952 | 1953 | 1954 

| ' i 
Wages and salaries ..........0..0seeeeeee 8,160 | 8,620 | 9,265 
Other income of employees* and Forces’ pay . 846 907 935 
Income of self-employed persons ............ 1,525 | 1,590 | 1,670 
Rent, dividends and interest received by persons | 1,349 ! 1,462 1,521 
National insurance benefits and other current 

grants from public authorities ............ 908 | 1,001 | 1,017 

Total personal income .........s.seeseecee 12,788 | 13,580 | 14,408 
less Provision for taxes on incomes.......... ks 147 |—1,085 —1, 256 
less National insurance contributions........ —416 —525 | —532 
less Remittances abroad (met) ....... avesees _ 15 | =~) -=-9 
Total disposable income ..... dane oonctgeces tLe | ‘11,966 | | 12,611 
Consumers’ expenditore sista renee seseeesss [10,460 | 11,056 | 11,702 
Balance, including personal saving .......... | 910 "909 





* Employers’ contributions to national insurance, superannuation and pension funda, 
etc. 
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of imports in 1954 was broadly in line with the rise in 
industrial activity.” The performance of 1953, that is 
to say, looked better than it was because of Special 
elements affecting imports. 

. Without tracing any too exact a relation between 
output and imports, the Survey declares roundly that 
such good luck cannot be counted upon in future : 

Normally . . . higher industrial activity and incomes at 
home must be expected to lead to a more or less corres- 
ponding increase in demand for imports. 

The need for “a considerable increase ” in export earn- 
ings is therefore inescapable ; on the whole, the authors 
of the Survey feel, the prospects for such an increase 
seem moderately favourable. , 


Prospects for Output 


Demand will continue to swell. Industry is 
already fully employed, but already producing 
more than last year. Can it achieve “a further 
apprectable increase” ? 


Assuming that “we require additional exports, and 
that world market conditions provide opportunities for 
selling them,” what of the prospects for home demand ? 

Fixed investment, according to the Survey, is likely 
to be substantially higher : in the nationalised industries 
the upward trend will continue, some rises can be 
expected in manufacturing industry, and demand for 
non-industrial building seems likely to increase, since 
“the number of new houses completed this year is 
likely to be at least as great as last,” and restrictions on 
other work have been removed. Government expendi- 
ture is expected to go up a little, particularly the spend- 


DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES 
OF METAL GOODS 
(£ million at 1953 Factory Prices) 
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ing by local authorities. By the end of 1954, the Survey 
estimates, consumers’ expenditure was already above 
the average for the year as a whole : “some further 
increase is probable this year.” . Earnings seem likely 
to be higher, and personal income should rise enough to 
permit more spending as well as “ the maintenance of 
at least the present rate of personal savings.” All these 
elements in demand, therefore, may stake their claims 
for extra output : stocks and work in progress, too, are 
expected to show “some further increase,” though 
the Survey does not necessarily imply that this increase 
will be as great as the rise of £175 million in 1954. 

Home and export demand together, then, are counted 
as likely to show “ some further expansion ”’ this year. 
Can industry meet this ? The Survey, somewhat confi- 
dently, notes that production, seasonally corrected, is 
already 2-3 per cent above the 1954 average, and esti- 
mates that industry “should have the capacity to 
increase output appreciably above this.” There may be 
some slight further increase in employthent, though 
there are no large reserves of labour left, and the full 
benefits, it suggests, have still to be felt of last year’s 
transfers into engineering. The fuel and materials are 
to be had—though coal and steel are swelling the im- 
port bill. Although the building and engineering indus- 
tries are fairly fully extended, the authors of the Survey 
are counting upon “ the ability of the building industry 
to expand its output in step with increasing demand ” ; 
order books in engineering, at the end of 1954, were no 
longer than a year before, and most industries making 
capital equipment, the Survey asserts, “ are in @ipbsition 
to expand their output and . . . meet a rise in demand 
for industrial investment, while at the same time pro- 
viding more exports.” 










Markets without News 


ITHOUT normal supplies of newspapers investment 

markets have inevitably been curbed, but under the 
-urb they have behaved well. Prices have on the week 
risen appreciably. The main effects of the absence of 
news has been threefold: 


(1) The whole volume of business has- shrunk: just 
because the average investor has not seen how his holdings 
were behaving he has operated much less. Consistently 
through the week the number of Stock Exchange markings 
has been running at about 2,000 a day less than the pre- 
vious week ; it has remained at around 7,000 a day except 
on Monday, always an active day, when it was about 9,000. 

(2) Speculative business has been curbed even more than 
investment business. The close of the old Stock Exchange 
account and the start on Wednesday of a new three week 
account that will end on Budget day (April 19) brought 
much less of a flurry of dealing for “new time” than 
might normally be expected. 

(3) New issue business of the type that involves news- 
paper advertising is almost stopped. One substantial 
placing involving an application to deal in 1,700,000 Is. 
ordinary shares of Abwood Machine Tools is able to come 
forward with special dispensation from the Stock Exchange 
Council to use provincial papers only, but the pre-budget 
weeks are naturally a time when few refinancing operations 
are expected. 


Within those limitations the market has behaved well, both 
gilt edged and industrials rising slowly but sturdily from 
Tuesday onwards through Wednesday and Thursday. The 
rose tinted Economic Survey published on Tuesday after- 
noon produced some immediate bear closing in the gilt 
edged market. The movement spread on Wednesday and 


NEWSPAPER EQUITIES 





| 
| Mar. 25 | Mar. 28, | Mar. 30, 





1955 1955 1955 
\malgamated Press 10/- ....... 36/3 36/3 36/3 
\ssociated Newspapers f1...... | 26/6 26/6 26/6 
Heaverbrook Newspapers 5/- ... 16/9 16/9 16/9xd 
‘aily Mirror Newspapers 5/-... . 20/- 19/9 20/3 
Financial News 5/-....e.s++-+s 19/6 19/6 19/3xd 
Kemsley Newspapers {1 ....... | 30/- 29/9 /9 
Odhams Press 10/- ...........- 30/- 29/3 29/3 
W. H. Senile "Aas vk sales | 54/6 54/6 





some buying developed in the industrial share market. It 
was helped by the news of the settlement of the Liverpool 
dock strike and doubtless by the firmer tone of Wall Street, 
though significantly Wall Street’s renewed fall on Wednes- 
day night did not produce any weakness in London on 
Thursday. | 


Business Notes 


Over the week from Wednesday to Wednesday The 
Financial Times Industrial index has risen from 177.6 to 
179.9, and the fixed interest index from. 109.25 to 109.86. 
But the movement denotes no big return of buyers to the 
market. A little bear closing has supplemented a steady 
trickle of investment buying by institutions, many of whose 
portfolios nevertheless remain liquid. Had investors had 
more news they might have been tempted to deal more 
freely. For instance, Borax Deferred have risen 6s. 3d. 
on the week to 107s. 6d. without attracting any substantial 
buying or profit taking. One enterprising firm-of brokers 
has attempted to fill the news gap by a private circulation 
letter recording principal daily movements and dividend 
declarations. But no clearer demonstration of the fact 
that investors as a whole were not to be drawn in can be 
provided than the pronounced steadiness of newspaper 
shares throughout this period. 


Bank Liquidity Again Tightens 


HE liquidity ratios of the clearing banks were tightened 
T still further, and more sharply than had been gener- 
ally expected, in the four weeks to March 16th. During this 
period the Exchequer swung from strong seasonal surplus 
into small deficit, so that its repayments of floating debt 


CLEARING BANKS 


LONDON 





* After deducting items in course of collection. 
¢t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


from ordinary domestic sources must have slackened or 
stopped ; yet the banks’ liquid assets declined by a further 
£124 million, in contrast with a fall of only £13 million 
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in the same period last year. This decline must, in part, 
reflect further governmental repayments from the proceeds 
of sales of dollars in support of sterling during the fort- 
night or so before the tide changed in the market ; but there 
seems no doubt that an important special factor signifi- 
cantly affecting the banks in recent weeks has been the ten- 
dency for large holders of liquid funds to switch them from 
deposit accounts to direct investment in Treasury bills, for 
the sake of the higher return obtainable that way. 

Despite the contraction of liquid assets, there was a 
further rise in bank advances—by {£24} million compared 
with £20 million in the corresponding period last year. 
This expansion was mainly attributable to three banks, the 
National Provincial, the Midland, and Barclays, but two 
other banks which in the previous month had abstained 
from selling investments have now done so, in order to 
strengthen their liquidity ratios. The aggregate investment 
portfolio dropped by nearly £18 million, but, even so, the 
liquidity ratio for the banks as a whole dropped from 31.3 
per cent to 29.9 per cent; five of the eleven banks show 
ratios below 30 per cent. The upshot of these conflicting 
influences was a decline in net deposits by £118 million, 
to £6,139 million. In the corresponding period last year, 
deposits were little changed whereas in 1953 they rose by 
nearly £23 million. - 


Marking Time in Cotton 


N Tuesday the. Prime Minister temporarily dashed the 
O cotton industry’s hopes for a statement of govern- 
ment policy on imports of cheap Indian cloth. But in refus- 
ing to be drawn so soon after his meeting with representa- 
tives of the industry last week, Sir Winston said that he 
hoped to make a statement before the House rose for the 
Easter recess. Meanwhile, a team of merchant-convertors 
has flown out to India in response to an invitation to study 
the market for British cotton piece goods there. The team 
will visit the main centres and then discuss its findings 
with the government in New Delhi. No doubt the team 
will emphasise that the prospect of any improvement in 
British exports depends mainly on a reduction in the Indian 
import duty from the present penal rate of betweén 60 and 
80 per cent ad valorem. 

The industry seems confident that recent events have 
strengthened its case for protection against imports of 
Indian cloth—at least for home consumption—and for 
relief from purchase tax. A number of mills suffering from 
a lack of orders are preparing to give their workers extended 
holidays at Easter, and the Australian import restrictions 
have added another touch of gloom. Fears that the Ameri- 
can government may introduce an export subsidy on the 
new cotton crop next August continue to depress raw cotton 
prices in Liverpool and discourage buying from the mer- 
chant-convertors back along the*chain of manufacture to 
the raw cotton merchant. It is difficult to see what purpose 
a subsidy would serve. Its effect could hardly be other than 
to bring down prices of foreign growths to a comparable 
level, thus leaving American prices no more competitive 
than before, and to unsettle still further cotton growers and 
cotton users throughout the world. 
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The Capitalists’ Share 


ERSONAL incomes as a whole rose by 6 per cent in 1954, 
the same rate of increase as in 1953. But the increase 

in wages and salaries quickened from 5} per cent in 1953 
to 74 per cent in 1954—whilst the share of the personal 
capitalist fell. Unexpectedly the national income white 
paper shows that rent, dividends and interest rose by only 
4 per cent, to £1,521 million, against an increase of 83 per 
cent in 1953; as a fraction of total personal income they 
fell slightly to 10.6 per cent. The national income statistics 
certainly do not point to the rentier group as the chief 
beneficiaries of Mr Butler’s boom. Had capital values been 
under discussion the picture might have been different. 
The marked slowing down in the growth of incomes 


from property, shares and interest is nevertheless surprising 


at first glance. In fact, the rise in dividends and interest 
paid by companies and public corporations did not slacken 
perceptibly last year (rising by just under 10 per cent, 
compared with 114 per cent in 1953) ; but a smaller share 
appears to have reached the personal investor. Total 
“property income” paid abroad (which comprises rent, 
interest and dividends) increased from £347 million in 1953 
to £380 million last year, whereas corresponding income 
received from abroad fell a little from £544 million to £539 
million. Total domestic incomes from rent continued to 
expand moderately (from £561 million to £610 million), 
but total interest payments appear to have been deflated 
by the fall in money rates between 1953 and 1954—which 
reduced in particular the return on Government floating 
debt and on deposit accounts. 


Personal Saving Maintained ? 


HE other surprise in the national income accounts 
T is their suggestion that personal saving—including 
the saving of farmers and unincorporated businesses, 
and calculated as a residual between total personal 
expenditure and income—did not rise in 1954. The 
revised figures are now put at £273 million for 1951, £690 
million for 1952, £910 million for 1953 and {£909 million 
last year—representing an increase in personal saving as a 
proportion of total personal income after tax from 24 per 
cent in 1951 to 7.6 per cent in 1953, and a slight relapse 
to 7.2 per cent last year. 

Yet the expansion of personal saving through all the 
visible channels—such as national savings, the building 
societies and the life offices—gathered pace last year, and 
sufficiently to more than offset the increase in dis-saving 
through the accumulation of hire purchase debt (the out- 
standing debt is estimated unofficially to have risen by 
some {100 million in the past year). The discrepancy 
between the trend of the aggregates and visible constituents 
of personal saving (a discrepancy in the national income 
figures that is by no means new) is in part explained by the 
fall in the incomes of farmers last year—from £406 million 
to £378 million. 


The savings of companies and public corporations, how- 
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ever, advanced last year, from £1,309 million to £1,437 
million, so that total private saving (before providing for 
depreciation and stock appreciation and excluding net addi- 
tions to tax and dividend reserves) continued to grow, 
though the rate of growth was slower. In 1954 a portion 
of private saving was again mortgaged by the need to set 
aside funds for replacement of stocks at higher prices, 
whereas in both 19§2 and 1953 savings available for invest- 
ment had actually been increased by the relief secured from 
the fall in stock prices. Total private saving after providing 
for stock appreciation accordingly rose by a mere {14 
million, to £2,276 million. But as saving through the 
budget surplus rose by over £140 million on the calendar 
year—reversing the downward trend of the three previous 
years—the nation’s total domestic saving available for in- 
vestment still showed a respectable increase of some § per 
cent to £2,819 million. At that level total saving and invest- 
ment amounted to 18 per cent of gross national product—a 
figure that has remained remarkably stable since 1948. 


Argentina to Begin Paying 


NEW Anglo-Argentine trade and payments agreement 

was signed in Buenos Aires this week. It runs retro- 
spectively from July, 1954, for two years until the end of 
June, 1956, replacing the bilateral 5 year treaty of 1949. 
The short period during which the new agreement is 
intended to operate marks it out as an interim measure to 
be replaced in mid-1956 by an agreement more in character 
with a regime of convertibility which may by then have 
been established. But even this interim agreement has had 
to take cognisance of the substantial freeing of the British 
economy and advances towards convertibility that have been 
made over the past three years. 

The most important of these developments from the 
point of view of Anglo-Argentine trade has been the freeing 
of the meat trade in Britain. As a result, the negotiations 
leading to the new trade agreement have not this time been 
accompanied by protracted haggling over the price of meat. 
The British importing firms will buy directly from the 
government organisations in Argentina, and the price and 
the quantity will be their affair. It has been agreed that 
under the new agreement about 40 per cent of Argentine 
exports to Britain will be meat. In the reverse direction 
the British Government has agreed that 40 per cent of 
sterling exports to Argentina will comprise such essentials as 
oil and coal. No specific commitments have been given 
regarding the details of trade in either direction ; all the 
figures merely represent “expressions of intent” in the 
realisation of which each government will use its best 
endeavours. If hopes are fulfilled trade in each direction 
will amount to £85 million a year. 

The agreement reaffirms the credit of £20 million to 
Argentina which has been available under earlfer agree- 
ments but which so far has remained unused. It will prob- 
ably be needed by Argentina in the near future to cover the 
gap caused by the comparative failure of this year’s maize 
crop. Payments for Anglo-Argentine trade will continue to 
be made in transferable sterling—but, as in the past, 
Argentina will have the right of conversion into dollars of 
any surplus accumulated in excess of £20 million. Argen- 
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tina has, at long last, undertaken to make a start in clearing 
the arrears of financial remittances to the United Kingdom. 
These amount to between £7 and £8 million and are mainly 
in respect of dividends on British capital. The Argentine 
government has agreed to a meagre transfer of about {14 
million before June 30th from these arrears. In addition, 
Argentina is to pay the coupons of the 44 per cent Province 
of Buenos Aires Loan of 1910. And the long-standing 
problem of the Primitiva Gas Company is at last to be 
sympathetically considered. 


New Policies in Coal 


HE National Coal Board has decided to accept the broad 
- findings of the Fleck Committee about how the industry 
should be run ; this is hardly surprising, since the Board 
was specifically reconstituted for the purpose. The Com- 
mittee made no less than sixty-one recommendations, action 
upon fifty-seven of which rests with the Board; it has 
accepted fifty of them without significant reservation, 
broadly agrees with six others, though it has not yet fully 
decided how to carry them out, and is still considering one 
last recommendation (the suggestion that it should set up a 
small separate department to handle its brickworks). The 
main changes that the Committee recommended and that 
the Board is putting into operation include the creation of 
three new departments in the Board to deal with staff, 
industrial relations and purchasing, and the strengthening 
of the largely unchanged structure of organisation through- 
out the industry. 

As the Committee emphasised, this strengthening depends 
primarily upon getting good men by paying for them. It 
also depends, however, upon re-establishing, for the first 
time in several years, the principle that the functional heads 
at each level of the Board’s organisation should be better 
men with a higher status than their counterparts at the next 
level down in the organisation. This is a significant 
departure from certain recent policies of the Board, which 
had tended to put so much emphasis upon decentralisation 
—which was certainly urged upon them by many of their 
critics—that the responsibility of officials at headquarters 
for the policy and the leadership of the industry had been 
decaying. This process had been accelerated by the 
directive issued by the Board in October, 1953, to define 
the responsibilities of the various levels of management 
within the organisation, and the Fleck Committee recom- 
mended that that directive should be withdrawn. The 
National Coal Board’s last note upon the Committee’s recom- 
mendations accepts this and marks the end of a policy: “A 
general directive will be issued.” 


AEI Looks Forward 


SSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES is a vast enterprise 

’\ with an annual output exceeding £96 million ranging 
from the power plant to the cathode ray tube. It is now 
actively expanding. A new turbine factory is going up in 
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Northern Ireland, where labour is plentiful and the govern- 
ment helps new enterprises. A big transformer factory is 
being built at Wythenshaw and a new cathode ray tube 
factory is going up at Sunderland. In addition important 
extensions are being made overseas. In particular the group 
has acquired from the International General Electric Com- 
pany of the United States the other half of the Australian 
General Electric Company. Later the Australian public 
will be offered a minority interest in that expanding enter- 
prise. 

Lord Chandos (formerly Mr Oliver Lyttleton) recently 
resumed the chairmanship of AEI and his speech shows that 
he has brought from statesmanship a statesman’s view of 
industry. He is bent on spreading the ownership of capital 
over a wider field. Already the group has 36,000 share- 
holders ; Lord Chandos wants more. The decision to pay 
quarterly dividends and to make half yearly progress reports 
should help. For those who like debating points, Lord 
Chandos happens to be President of the Institute of Direc- 
tors where some of his colleagues seem less progressive. 
The first quarterly dividend is to be 24 per cent and the 
market will doubtless deduce that there are to be three pay- 
ments of 2} per cent each, and a larger final dividend 
fluctuating with the profit. Quarterly dividends now present 
no problem in America ; they should not do so here. Share- 
holders, particularly the small fixed income people should 
be delighted. The new issue that will raise {10 million 
towards the expansion programme should also help to 
spread the ownership. The bulk of it is a rights issue at 
40s. per share to shareholders but 215,000 shares are offered 
at the same price to employees not as rights but subject 
naturally to the power of the board to scalé down excessive 
applications. The intention is to encourage as many 
employees as possible to become small shareholders and to 
grant them loans so that they can apply. The issue price 
contains an element of bonus (the market price of the exist- 


Keeping Ships Steady 


—r HE Queen Elizabeth is the latest ship 
to install the ship stabilising fins 
that have recently been installed into 
many existing passenger ships, and have 
become a commonplace for new ships. 
Designed to reduce the rolling of ships at 
sea, the first set was installed just before 
the war in the cross-Channel steamship 
Isle of Sark. During the war they were 
extensively used in naval sloops and 
escort vessels, and after the war they be- 
came ‘ standard equipment in new 
Southern Railway passenger ships. The 
first large passenger liner to be equipped 
was the P. & O. liner Chusan, and the 
success and popularity of this installation 

led other liner companies to equip some 
' of their prewar vessels with stabilisers. 
This week’s voyage of the Queen Eliza- 
beth is the first with stabilisers ; owing 
to its size two complete sets have been 
fitted, and the work involved consider- 
able rearrangement of the machinery 
compartments. 


as possible. 


The normal installation consists of two 
retractable fins, one on each side of the 


ship, projecting from the hull at about 
the turn of the bilge as near amidships 
The action of the fins is 
similar to that of submarine hydroplanes 


or aircraft ailerons, except that the two 
fins move in opposite directions. Move- 
ment of the fins is controlle 
small gyroscopes, one measuring the 
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ing shares is around 66s.) but it could be argued that the 
employees are to receive something that is the property of 
shareholders. It could equally be answered that since the 
employees’ shares, unlike those of his shareholders, are to 


be non-transferable for three years no.one knows what the 


right price for their part of the issue should be. 

The other main problem that Lord Chandos sees is 
education. He expresses grave anxiety about the flow of 
physicists, chemists, metallurgists and engineers into indus- 
try. AEI employs 4,000 graduate, student, and craft appren- 
tices. It needs an even larger flow and Lord Chandos recog- 
nises that since that is an industrial problem, industry must 
do something about it. His proposal to draw one of the 
new part-time directors from the field of education shows 
his estimate of the weight of the problem. He makes three 
other specific suggestions: industry should release: some of 
its suitable staff with their pension rights into the teaching 
profession. It should encourage young men om the staffs 
of universities and technical colleges with money grants 
to pursue academic research. Lastly, the rising generation 
in the schools should receive more information about 
careers in industry. 


Claymores at Renfrew 


HE 24-hour strike of maintenance engineers at Renfrew 
7. airport on Wednesday was called, nominally, as a 
protest against the Government’s delay in deciding on 
the future of the Renfrew base. But all the parties 
in the dispute are aware that the union’s real complaint is 
not with the Government’s indecision but with the nature 
of a realistic settlement. Six months ago British European 


angular velocity of the roll and the other 
the angular displacement ; the algebraic 
sum of the movements is combined in 
any desired ratio to effect the best con- 
trol for any particular ship. The latest 
design of fin incorporates a flap. The 
fins are tilted by hydraulic machinery, 
and the force for righting the vessel 
comes from the motion of the ship 
through the water, and thus ultimately 
from the main engines. 
When a vessel is rolling, its resistance 
to forward movement through the water 
is greater than when upright. The gain 
in efficiency through the reduced roll, 
therefore, can be offset against any in- 
creased drag due to the operation of the 
fins. A stabilised ship for the same horse- 
power, will maintain the same speed 
when stabilised as when rolling freely. 
Against the cost of the installation can be 
offset the fact that a stabilised vessel can 
be steamed faster through rough water 
with the same degree of stress (thus en- 
abling time schedules to be maintained) ; 
that the bill for breakages and injuries is 
greatly reduced ; and that the absence of 
roll is an added inducement to intending 


by two 
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Airways, in face of a storm of Scottish as well as union 
protests left the matter to the decision of the Minister of 
Transport. After the remainder of its 35 Vikings were 
withdrawn from service last October, the only aircraft ser- 
viced at Renfrew. have been the corporations’ 47 rapidly 
ageing Dakotas and BEA would save about {£150,000 a 
year if it could close operations at Renfrew and move 
these down to its new maintenance base at London airport. 

Local opposition to the transfer was understandable so 
long as it meant that the-600 men now working on the 
Dakotas would have to find new jobs.“ But this is no 
longer the case. The Canadian Government plans to have 
the Royal Canadian Air Force machines based in Europe 
erviced under contract by British operators, and the Ren- 
frew base is ideal for this purpose. But the Canadians 
cannot award the contract until it is known whether Renfrew 
will be available. 

One of the leading companies in the negotiations with 
the Canadian Government is Airwork Ltd., and the local 
Renfrew unions have already announced their opposition 
to Airwork as a future employer. Their reasons seem to 
ie in the knowledge that while Airwork is prepared to 
iake on most of the five hundred men left behind if BEA 
moves south (taking a hundred workpeople with them) it 
will not give a blanket guarantee to employ every man now 
working at the base. Meanwhile, local opposition to the 
retirement of BEA remains as strong as ever, despite the 
fact that alternative employment at the base could be pro- 
ided. In such a situation a strong lead ought to come 
{rom the Ministry of Transport ; BEA’s operations at Ren- 
irew are bound to close when the Dakotas are ultimately 
withdrawn from service, and the longer the decision is 
put off, the more bitter is local feeling likely to become. 
And the Canadian Government cannot be expected to hold 
up its plans indefinitely while British ministers search for 
a painless way of grasping the Renfrew thistle. 


Liquidation Prescribed 


\ AANY an industrialist has complained of the wicked 
M financier—the bloodsucker who deals in his com- 
pany’s shares just to make what he can get out of them. 
For an industrialist—a successful one—to raise the cry, 
‘Shareholders arise; get your money out; insist on 
‘iguidation while the till is still well filled,” is novel and 
cistinctly controversial. Yet that was broadly the theme 
ceveloped by Mr W. A. Grierson, chairman and managing 
‘rector of the cotton spinning firm of Hayeshaw Ltd., in a 
speech to Bury Textile Society last week. 

His thesis rests on two assumptions that command 
acceptance: he believes that the cotton textile industry in 
Lancashire must shrink further, and therefore that the dis- 
ruption should be minimised; he claims—and he has 
personal experience to back him—that double day shifts 
are the obvious way of getting full use out of new machinery 
and justifying its high cost. Therefore—the argument runs 
Shareholders in firms that have neither re-equipped nor 
ntroduced modern methods of machine utilisation should 
nsist on liquidation. If they acted quickly they would find 
after fourteen years of a seller’s market that capital returns 
generally would well exceed the nominal value of the shares. 
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Labour would be disturbed, but there would be little hard- 
ship because most of the workers would be needed to man 
double shifts in the surviving mills. 

Mr Grierson’s argument deserves thought. There is 
so much in it that is true that it seems surprising that no 
Mr Clore of the cotton industry has appeared. And yet, 
as a prescription for Lancashire, liquidation by share- 
holders is not a sure remedy. It is not necessarily 
inefficiency that would determine whether shareholders 
of a particular mill could successfully insist on its liquida- 
tion. That would depend most of all on how the shares 
were held; the absence of a dominating family holding 
might be decisive. It would not always be the weakest that 
would go to the wall, and Lancashire’s industry, built up of 
innumerable special cases, might lose some mills worth 
preserving. Nevertheless some liquidation may well have 
to come. . 


Support for the Gnat 


HE Ministry of Supply’s announcement of a develop- 
ment order for the Folland Gnat for 20 aircraft, 
ends a long series of negotiations between the Ministry 
and the manufacturers. The Gnat has been developed 
entirely from the company’s own funds; a normal 
development contract would have been of no value at this 
late stage, and the manufacturers have held out, successfully, 
for a batch order for a specific number of aircraft. There 
is, however, almost no prospect of the Gnat in its present 
form being considered for the RAF. It could not now be 
in service in any quantity before 1958, when the RAF 
would have little use for cannon-armed fighters. Provision 
has been made for carrying both guided missiles and the 
necessary airborne radar on the Gnat ; but a certain amount 
of redesigning, particularly of the wing, now needs to be 
done to give the aircraft the performance, when carrying 
these substantial extra loads, that the RAF cemands. This 
work will be done on the series of Gnats ordered by the 
Ministry of Supply. It is surprising that when so much 
thought is being given by designers in the United States 
and in France and by Nato commanders in the field to 
methods of reducing the size and cost of modern military 
aircraft that the one British experiment in this field should 
have been refused government support for more than two 
years while public money was being lavished abortively on 
other projects. 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a new bulletin service for paper users and 


makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The first quarterly issue will be available at the end 
of April. « Full details from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT, 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144, 





Lower Supply Estimates 


i Ministry of Supply estimates for 1955-56 have 
fallen for the second year in succession ; the net total 
is down by £16.5 million to £181.5 million. Expenditure 
on research and development work, the biggest item in the 
Ministry’s budget, is still increasing ; it has gone up by £7.4 
million to £147.6 million, £102.7 million of it represent- 
ing work done by industry. The savings have been found 
from the sums allocated for new buildings and plant. There 
is, however, a looking-glass quality about these figures. A 
high proportion of the savings of the. past two years arises 
from the removal of civil atomic research from the Ministry. 
But the sum for research and development includes the 
actual production of atomic weapons and since this is get- 
ting under way, and the hydrogen bomb project will also 
begin to make heavy demands on the Ministry’s purse, 
research in other fields, particularly on aircraft, is running 
on an increasingly tight rein. 

Meanwhile, the drop in expenditure on plant and build- 
ings is not likely to be a permanent one. It arises largely 
because some big projects are nearly completed ; other 
alterations and extensions, estimated to cost a total of £26 
million, will barely start during the year under review. 
The Ministry estimates do not have to meet the cost of 
equipment bought for the services which will amount to 
£468 million during the coming year. But it is plain from 
the Ministry’s own figures that industry will soon have tc 
take a far bigger share than at present in the cost of research 
and of production tooling or put up with a considerable 
contraction of research from public funds. And in the case 
of aircraft, this would mean the contraction of the aircraft 
industry itself. 


Disgorge or Pay 


AR ERIC Louw, the South African Finance Minister, 
M has affronted conventional tax ideas in his latest 
Budget by imposing a tax on undistributed profits, penali- 
sing those companies that do not distribute enough to 
shareholders. The object of this tax is, like that of the 
“surtax directions” issued to private companies in this 
country, to prevent the avoidance of surtax. It had the 
immediate result of sending up the price of most of the 
quoted South African industrial equities. British investors, 
who have to bear the weight of a distributed profits tay 4s 
well as the undistributed levy, must think this line of policy 
rather eccentric. 

For the South African manufacturing companies 40 per 
cent and for the other companies 30 per cent of their 
ploughed back profits will be exempt from the tax. But 
on the remaining undistributed earnings the tax will be 
levied at §s. in the £. The tax will not apply to mines 
or to foreign companies or to companies whose reserves are 
small. Even in the other cases the burden of tax upon 
earnings is likely to be slight, though with a few companies 
it may lead to higher dividends and free scrip issues. 

What are the merits of such a tax, accompanied by no 
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more than normal income tax and surtax on distributed 
earnings ? By encouraging bigger dividends it may make 
the South African capital market more attractive, attracting 
new money in the direction it is needed. The growing 
economy of South Africa needs a wider capital market. But 
South Africa also needs a high level of industrial invest- 
ment, and that end may be more easily attained by the 
ploughing back of profits. If a tax prompts the individual 
company to distribute its earnings to the hilt, there is no 
certainty that the dividends it pays out, reduced by income 
tax and surtax payments, will be saved and reinvested. But 
equally the reverse policy of taxing distributions heavily 
does not guarantee that undistributed profits are best 
invested by the companies that keep them. The old text 
book maxim of the self-generation of capital may have been 
thrown out of the window by Mr Louw, but it does not 
stand too close an examination. 


American Copper at 36 Cents 


MERICAN copper producers, who still cling to the con- 
A cept of price stability, have again been forced to bring 
their prices more into line with world levels. This week 
their quotations were raised from 33 to 36 cents a lb for 
electrolytic, which is still well below other American and 
foreign prices. American customs smelters are getting 
40 cents a lb or more on the domestic market, dealers are 
charging 43 to 44 cents and exporters 45 to 46 cents 
(£360 to £368 a ton), which compares closely with the 
London spot price of about £360 a ton for standard copper. 
West German consumers, who were caught on the wrong 
foot by the American restrictions on exports of copper and 
scrap, have been paying premiums of {15 to £20 a ton 
for electrolytic over the London standard price. 


Little Change in Commodities 


ee of raw cotton and cocoa have fallen further in 
the past week, and copper is dearer ; other commodities 
have shown little change. THe ECONOMIST commodity 
price indicator has dropped slightly to 95.8 (1952 = 100). 


| March 24 | March $1 
) | 
Copper, prompt, per ton £355. |. £364 


Tin, . | £714 10s.| £717 


Lead, rs | £104 10s. £104 
Zinc, y 


Rubber, spot, per Ib 
Wool futures, May, per Ib 

Cotton futures, May/June, per Ib 

Jute (mill firsts), cif per ton 

Wheat (1 Manitoba), May, cif per ton... 
Barley (Canadian 2 feed), May, cif per ton 
Cocoa (Accra), April/June, cif per cwt. .. 
Coffee (Santos extra prime) cif per cwt... 
Tea, plain broken pekoe, per Ib 
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NEW RIGHT THROUGH THE LINE OF POWER 


New in virtually everything but name! New NEW ENGINE 


Me 





of working bouts. Wider teeth on bull gears. 


- ro 
Get all the power and performance facts 25% more load capacity. 
about the new BTD-6from your International NEW TRACK FEATURES 


SAVILLE TRACTORS LTD., 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


cL 
oS c main frame. ..new power train... the NEW 25% more power. New closed-type 
= = BTD-6 has been completely redesigned pressurized cooling system. 
= — around International Harvester’s magnifi- 
= m= cent NEw 50.5 horsepower engine! ae CLUTCH ity. 1 
= = Its working advantages for you are tremend- Se eee pe ae A" overcenive type 
= International cs ous. The New BTD-6 will roll bigger bullgrader with automatic clutch brake, 
= Ss = loads, heap bigger scraper loads, lift heavier NEW TRANSMISSION 
= Industrial Dealers in Great Britain = bucket loads, pull hundreds of pounds more Larger inti hath S tre gear wheel 
Seon Pet eee eee 5 ee as a — ant th will New big-capacity bearings. 
— = n sides a s, it will save you more 
= JAMES BOWEN & SONS LTD., = in time and money on maintenance. Lubrica- NEW MAIN DRIVE 
= EDINBURGH = tion is simplified. Protection against dirt SPIRAL bevel pinion and gear. 
= = and water is even more thorough. All wearing Tapered roller bearings. 
= R. CRIPPS & CO. LTD., = and stress-bearing parts are engineered to NEW FINAL DRIVE 
at NOTTINGHAM = take whatever is coming for extra thousands 
al 


SU UUUNEEUEEEN 


Industrial Dealer now. This rm Front idlers with combined weight and shield 
Doncaster-built crawler is a. (available as special equipment). New track 
PUVERTEUULOGUNESERROUOAUODERORERELERITUOUETIOMININIT: = going to be in big demand. ¢ rollers. Track shoes increased in section by 25%. 


For full details see your International Industrial Dealer. 





=< 


International INDUSTRIAL POWER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
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\\ A SURE MONEY SAVER 


“ If your intelligence system is right you can save billions of us,” says Private Btu (the 
British Thermal Unit). ‘ You must have instruments to detect losses.” 


© FUEL EFFICIENCY PAYS 


r example... An establishment in Lancashire installed instruments for their two Lancashire 
boilers at a total cost, including erection and starting up, of £600. These instruments 
pointed the way to more efficient combustion and the saving of coal in the first year was 
350 tons which, at the current price of 70/- a ton, is a Saving of £1,225. The instrument 
installation therefore paid for itself in a little under 6 months. Fuel savings have continued 
and have amounted to £1,750 over the last 18 months. 


British Industrial Measuring and Control Apparatus Manufacturers’ Association 
21 Tothill Street London SWI 


have other examples of the value of instrumentation throughout the whole factory and will 
answer enquiries and supply the names of manufacturers in the field of instrumentation. 


Issued by WN x I ‘ F * E * S National Industrial Fuel 
Efficiency Service 


71 Grosvenor Street London WI. telephone: Hyde Park 9706 


makes the 
Goodyear Tubeless Tyre... 


are = ee ee em oe oe ow on 2, 
_ 
~ 
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-_ 
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<Z___... THE MOST EFFIGIENT AIR CONTAINER EVER MADE 


= -_ 


— 
“me =“ 
= — os anwawe”* 
-V—eas“oe aaa we ee 


Precision built to give longer, safer, more trouble-frea 
mileage than ever before possible 


COSTS NO MORE 
THAN A 
CONVENTIONAL 
TYRE AND TUBE, 


As a result of Grip-Seal Con- 
struction—the Goodyear Tubeless 
Tyre is the most efficient air con- 
tainer ever made. In this process, 
the Rayotwist carcass cords are 
completely integrated with special 
rubber compounds. Every element, 
inside and out, is welded into a 


GOODFYEAR TWBELESS TYRES 


single airtight unit—a tube is no 
longer needed! You get puncture 
and burst protection of a kind 
previously unknown. Roadside 
delays are far fewer! Available with 
Rib or All-Weather Tread. Fits all 
rims except wire wheels. Can be 
mounted singly, in pairs, or sets. 
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Spring Tide in Whisky 


ASTER time is marked in the Scotch whisky calendar for 
two reasons. It arrives when the distilling season is 
nearing its end and preliminary estimates of production 
begin to emerge. In a couple of months, malt distilleries 
will pack up for cleaning and maintenance after what appears 
to have been their busiest year for a long time, certainly 
since the war. Last year a bumper 32.8 million proof 
gallons of whisky were distilled ; 19.4 million gallons of 
this capacity output were grain whiskies (13.9 million in 
19§2-§3) and 13.7 million gallons were malt (against 12.3 
million). In 1938-39 a total of 30 million gallons was 
produced. Cereal supplies, both home-grown and imported, 
are far more plentiful now. The last barley harvest was 
till a little too moist, but much less so than in 1952-53, 
hen only 26 million gallons were distilled. 
eSecondly, this is the time of the year when the whisky 
trade makes its annual pilgrintage to the Chancellor. Whisky, 
particularly the brands advertised on a national scale, is still 
short in Britain, but the trade feels that its case for a reduc- 
tion in duty is growing stronger. Last year an extra 1.8 
million proof gallons were released to the home market, 
making a total of 4.8 million gallons, and the trade suspects 
that saturation point, at the current rates of duty, may be 
reached in the next year or two at §-6 million gallons, com- 
pared with 7 million gallons or so before the war, when the 
tax was a third of its present level. The whiskies that were 
laid down from 1948 
onwards, when the 
industry began. to 
operate much nearer 
to its prewar capa- 
city, are now ap- 
proaching the time 
for marketing, and 
the trade should soon 
be able to meet the 
total demand for 
whisky here, though 
the Distillers Com- 
pany and some others 
are expecting to be 
, able still to increase 
their sales of particular brands. Stocks are still large and 
out of balance—the total last September was 158 million 
gallons as opposéd to 144 million gallons in 1939—but 
pressure On storage space will be eased by the new ware- 
houses that aré going up. 
Overseas thére is still a vast unsatisfied demand for 
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Scotch, and the United States is still by far the largest single © 


market ; it takes over half the shipment. The trade would 
like to spread its risk over other markets, but none at present 
takes more than a ninth of the volume that the United States 
consumes, and a number of these smaller countries have 
recently been imposing higher duties. Nineteen such 
increases took place in 1954. This is worrying an industry 
that now relies upon overseas customers for three-quarters 
of its business, compared with about half in the ’thirties. 
It feels that its representations would carry more weight if 
there was at least a token reduction in duty in Britain. This 
ergument will probably not prevail with Chancellors watch- 
ing the revenue returns, but, as in the tobacco industry, the 
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distillers may soon be able to argue a case for a reduction 
that would bring a higher total revenue. With more whisky 
flowing to the home market, the trade has already been able 


to recapture part of the market it had lost to table wines and 
to other spirits. 


Trade with Persia under Way 


RITISH trade with Persia, which came almost to a 
B standstill after shipments of Persian oil ceased in 1951, 
is getting under way. A modest recovery in exports im the 
second half of last year brought the total value of British 
shipments to £8.2 million in 1954—=still small compared 
with the 1950 total of £30 million, but nearly double the 
exports of 1953. In the first two months of this year 
exports rose to £2.7 million, and that expansion should 
continue. The Persian parliament recently approved the 
British five-year credit of {£10 million, to be advanced by 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department for expenditure 
on British goods, and Persia is now earning sterling from 
the resumption of oil shipments. Approval of the loan 
presumably explains why the department has now intro- 
duced normal cover facilities for exporters to Persia. In 
future, short-term cover will extend to the period before 
the goods are shipped and in certain circumstances the 
department may not insist that the terms of payment are 
cash against documents. The terms of payment under 
medium-term policies will also be less strict. For both 
types of policy the waiting period before loss can be 
ascertained is reduced from nine to six months, and the 
department’s gross liability will no longer be limited. 

This year Persia will receive about £31 million from the 
oil companies represented in the consortium, as its share 
of profits from the export of about 1§ million tons of oil, 
mostly as crude. In 1956 and 1957 oil payments should 
rise to about £52 million and £67 million respectively. 
Local expenditure by the companies on wages and materials 
will bring in rather more than £1 million a month, raising 
Persia’s total receipts to about £44 million this year and to 
about {190 million over the three years. Under the terms 
of the payments agreement with Britain of last October, 
Persia became a full member of the transferable account 
area ; it also has the right to convert sterling into dollars 
for the purchase of essential goods and services which 
cannot be obtained from non-dollar sources on equivalent 
terms. Plainly Britain now has the opportunity to rebuild 
its export trade with Persia, though competition there—as 
in the other oil countries of the Middle East—is fierce ; 
the United States, Germany and France have also extended 
credits to Persia. 


Atoius Aiding Industry 


HE demand for radio-active materials has trebled dur- 
ing the past five years to an annual rate of 20,000 
consignments and a new collective catalogue* of instru- 





* Radio Isotope Instrumentation and Accessories. Scientific 
Instrument Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain. 
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ments and equipment for. use with them. was published 
this week. It lists 44 manufacturers, many of whom 
ate established producers. of electronic equipment or 
scientific instruments: . It is much to the credit, first of 
the Ministry of Supply, and now of the Atomic Energy 
Authority, that when the country’s atomic plants were first 
constructed, consistent support -was given to some com- 
panies, then very small, with the special skills needed for 
the novel types of equipment that the new plants demanded. 
These companies are now responsible for much of the more 
complex equipment listed in the catalogue. ; 
Most of the radio-active materials used in industry have 
so far been incorporated in measuring and control devices, 
but Sir John Cockroft said this week that Harwell will soon 
be able to supply for the first time really high-intensity 
sources of radiation. This suggests the possibility of using 
radio-activity in chemical production. - Radiation has been 
shown to alter the properties of silicones and plastics ; it 
is also known that it can bring about such radical chemical 
changes as polymerisation. Plans are being made to start 
the production of irradiated plastics late next year. These 
are developments that the oil refining and chemical indus- 
tries are likely to watch very closely, for such production 
methods could radically alter the industrial sky-line. 


British Steelworks for India 


HE committee that is due to leave London this weekend 
T to advise the Indian Government on a new steelworks 
represents Britain’s second attempt to participate in the 
considerable expansion of the Indian iron and steel indus- 
try that is now planned. Negotiations between the Metal- 
lurgical Equipment Export Company of London, an export 
consortium representing six British plant manufacturers, 
and a group of Indian businessmen foundered upon the 
Nehru Government’s insistence that new steel works must 
be largely nationalised. The new British offer that was 
“accepted in principle” by India at the time of the 
Commonwealth Conference is for a similar plant, but state- 
owned, for which the Export Credit department would 
guarantee credit; the committee is to advise on location, 
output, and costs of such a plant. 

The one Britain hopes to build would probably be 
located near Calcutta. It would be the third additional 
plant planned to increase Indian capacity: 


Ingot Tons 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 


Existing capacity 

Planned extensions to existing plant (approx.) 

Plant to be built at Rourkela (planned by 
Krupp-Demag though construction will be 
formally open to competitive tender), revised 
capacity 

Plant to be built at Bhilai; planned and plant 
supplied by. the Russians : 

Projected British plant 


Projected capacity (approx.)..........-. 


A fourth plant, to be based upon newly discovered lignite 
deposits in Madras, has recently been mentioned as a pos- 
sibility ; in projecting total capacity, the Indian authorities 
have talked of as much as 10 million ingot tons a year. 
The programme already projected, raising ingot capacity 
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from about 14 million tons a year to about.6 million tons, 
is itself of formidable proportions,-compartd -cither abso- 
lutely or proportionately with the plans of any steel-industry 
in the world. : 


Hudson’s Bay Pays’ More 


HERE is still a touch of adveriture about the equity of 
T the Company of Adventurers of England Trading into 
Hudson’s Bay. It is no longer provided by fur trapping 
but by the company’s interests in the development of 
Canada’s oilfields. It is the possibilities of these investments 
which have sent the price of the £1 ordinary shares up to 
152s. The price began to rise two years ago on. American 
efforts to transfer the company’s domicile to Canada bug it 
was the oil prospects that kept the advance going. 

Apart from oil, the company is primarily concerned with 
wholesale and retail trading in Canada, though that business 
is only as sedate as a bustling economy will let it be. It is 
largely from these activities that Hudsgn’s Bay earned a 
gross profit of £3,362,963 in the year to January 31st. That 
profit is £302,121 higher than that earned in 1953-54. In 
spite of this increase the tax charge has fallen from 
£1,740,000 to £1,639,000, thanks to the demise of EPL. 
Net profits have risen from £1,320,842 to £1,722,963, 
bringing the dividend on the trading account up from 124 
to 15 per cent. The directors have also again declared a 
tax free dividend of 2} per cent on the land account. In 
calculating the yield on the £1 ordinary shares these two 
dividends are lumped together, giving a gross dividend of 
19.55 per cent, compared with 17.04 in 1953-54. On that 
dividend, the shares offer a yield of only £2 11s. per cent at 
the current price of 152s. The only justification for that 
yield is the company’s interest in oil. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The index of industrial production for January is provi- 
sionally estimated at 133, and the February figure is 
“expected to be 137-138. These figures compare with a 
revised index of 129 for December, and are 4-5 per cent 
above the figures for January and February, 1954. 


* 


Iraq has repaid from its buoyant oil revenues the out- 
standing balance of $6.3 million of the fifteen year loan 
made by the World Bank in 1950. The loan was for a total 
of $12.8 million, but Iraq announced in January that the 
unused portion of $6} million would not be taken up. 


* 


* 


_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer has decided that there 
is no “present prospect” of modifying the scope of. the 
control exercised by the Capital Issues Committee, but some 
improvements in procedure are being considered. 





“My business has been expanding quite 
a lot recently, you know. And I wasn’t 
sure that our accounting department 
could handle all the extra work. So I 
called in this Burroughs man. I told him 
all | could. Then he and our Chief Ac- 
countant went into the whole matter to- 
gether very thoroughly. Later he told me 
frankly that we’d no need to change yet. 
Glad I called him in, though.” 

The Burroughs man is always at your 
disposal, without cost, as an experienced 
adviser on all accounting questions— 
and is well qualified to work in consul- 


Here is how one Burroughs man solved a particular 
problem: For several years the demand for the ex- 
panding range of products made by Storeys of Lan- 


caster had been steadily increasing. 


This called for a reorganization of their stock 
records to give more detailed and readily available 
information, so that production could be planned 
to meet the growing demand from both home and 


abroad. But how, without extra staff? 


Mr. W. D. Dwyer, the Burroughs man who co- 
operated with Storeys in meeting their requirements 
without extra staff, is seen here with one of the Bur- 


roughs Sensimatics that made this possible. 


“J wondered about our accounting, 
but he reassured me...” 


tation with your accountant or auditors. 
If you wish, he will simply examine 
your existing system. And if he considers 
it satisfactory he will certainly say so. 
But often he is called in because there 
is a problem to which he can apply his 
wide experience of business systems and 
mechanization. But he won’t try to alter 
yourroutines just tosuitcertain machines. 


Rather, after analyzing your problem, 


he will suggest the most efficient and 
practical solution—with real savings in 
time and money. 

If he does recommend any change, he 








prepares a detailed plan for its execu- 
tion, and helps you get it running smooth- 
ly. He will make sure you always get full 
benefit from any Burroughs machine 
you install. 

Whatever your business, large or small 
—if you have an accounting problem, 
the Burroughs man can help you solve it. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest range 
of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. Call in the Bur- 
roughs man as soon as you like—you're 
committed to nothing, and his advice is 
free. You'll find the number of your near- 
est Burroughs office in your local tele- 
phone book. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE ON MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING METHODS 


= 





‘CALL IN THE Burroughs MAN 
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Correction : In the table on page 1117 of The Economist 
of last week, synthetic yarn and cloth should have been 
placed in the Administrative category, not in category B. 


* 


The directors of Albright and- Wilson, the chemical 
manufacturers, have declared an ordinary dividend of 224 
per cent for 1954, compared with 17} per cent in 1953. 
The bigger dividend follows on an improvement in net 
profits, from £710,305 to £863,070. 


* 


After two weeks or so of stability, transferable sterling 
resumed its rise in the middle of this week. The New 
York quotation jumped on Wednesday from $2.76% to 
$2.761%. As the official sterling rate remained virtually 
unchanged—at $2.79}-$2.79:% spot—the discount on trans- 
ferable sterling narrowed further, falling to slightly under 
I per cent. 


* 


The world rail speed record was broken twice this week 
by two French 4,000 hp electric locomotives, each hauling 
three carriages, which reached speeds slightly over 200 mph 
on the famous straight level stretch of track south of 
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equipment at very high speeds but one of these i 
has already proved itself on heavy long distance work, 
covering the 318 miles between Lyon and Paris at’ just 
under 80 mph. French Railways pioneered the use of long 
distance electric trains. The previous record of 151 mph 
was set up a year ago by another locomotive of the same 
type. 


* 


Typhoo Tea announces a sharp fall in profits for the 
13 months ended December 31st. Trading profits after 
depreciation were £565,558, compared with £849,142. The 
dividend of 15 per cent is equivalent to an annual rate of 
16.154 per cent, and compared with 323 per cent in the 
previous year before the 100 per cent scrip issue. The 5s. 
ordinary shares fell 2s. to 19s. after the announcement. 


* 


The total assets of the Refuge Assurance Company, 
whose shares are soon to be available to the public, went 
up by £5.6 million to £138.7 million in 1954. Premium 
income rose by £404,000 to {17.3 millid& and net interest 
receipts by £373,000 to £4.9 million. The valuation of 
both the ordinary and industrial branches has again: been 
strengthened. 


Company Notes 


‘FORD MOTOR. More than one 
million vehicles rolled off the assembly 
lines of the British motor industry last 
year. Ford Motor sold 291,468 of them, 
exporting 53 per cent of that number ; in 
1953 the company sold 234,379 vehicles. 
The increase in production brought the 
value of sales up from £105.9 million to 
£127.3 million and profits before tax from 
£15.8 million to £19.3 million. Inevitably 
it was accompanied by an increase in 
stocks and work in progress—up from 
£15.8 million to £18.7 million—and in 
debtors—up from £5.2 million to £8.38 
million. Massive appropriations to 
reserves and an increase in creditors 
(from £17.4 million to £21.8 million) 
balanced the increase in working capital 
and the group’s liquid resources went up 
from £39 million to £45 million. The 
group will need liquid reserves of this 
order to finance its £60 million capital 
development programme, but those needs 
have not been given priority at the ex- 
pense of equity shareholders, for their 
dividend has been raised from 12 to 15 
per cent. 

' Mass production and a close guard on 
costs and prices account for the success 
of Ford and explain why there are waiting 
lists for some of its models and why it has 
increased its share of the export trade. 
The chairman, Sir Rowland Smith, gives 
the explanation in two sentences: “ Lower 
costs, arising from improved manufactur- 
ing efficiency and methods, and higher 
volume, have substantially offset the effect 


of increased wage rates and materials costs 
during the year. Further reductions in 
export prices were made in 1954, and it 
should be noted that none of our vehicle 
prices has been increased during the past 
three years.” 

What, then, of the future, particularly 
in overseas markets ? Sir Rowland answers 
thus: “ Provided that inflationary tenden- 
cies here are kept under control, and also 
that our taxation load is brought to a level 
closer to that of foreign competitors, I 
am confident that in quality and value we 
can meet all competition. The going will 
not be easy ; it is clear that in Europe we 
are in a period of intense competition 
when only the most acceptable products, 
coupled with the most efficient low-cost 
manufacture, will survive.” The air of 
confidence in that statement will not fail 
to be noticed by the invéstors who put 
Ford’s {1 ordinary shares high on the list 
of motor equities. 


* 


VAUXHALL MOTORS. The 
Vauxhall and Ford companies have much 
in common. They have inherited from 
their American connections the same 
attitude towards low-cost, mass produc- 
tion. But there are two essential differ- 
ences. First, Vauxhall is about half the 
size of Ford. The second is that while 
Ford’s ordinary shares are quoted, Vaux- 
hall’s are owned entirely by General 
Motors. The dividend of £11,240,000 


paid on them has been largely utilised by 
General Motors in subscribing £9,200,000 
for additional shares in Vauxhall, which 
is a formal way of ploughing back profits. 

In selling 130,951 cars and trucks last 
year, compared with 110,141 vehicles in 
1953, Vauxhall strained its production 
facilities “to the limit” and, like Ford, 
the company had difficulty in meeting the 
full requirements of its British customers. 
In value the company’s sales went up 
from £58.6 million to £66.6 million and 
profits before tax rose from £9.9 million 
to £12.4 million. The similarity between 
Ford and Vauxhall does not end there, for 
Vauxhall exported 54 per cent of its 
vehicles, compared with the 53 per cent for 
Ford. Vauxhall, too, has a massive 
development programme—designed to 
double production in the next five years 
at a cost of £36 million—and so, here too, 
priority is given to the conservation of 
financial resources. But unlike Ford, 
Vauxhall will not be able to finance the 
programme entirely from its own 
resources. At the end of last year 
the company had {£16 million in cash 
and investments, but about half the 
cost of the programme will have to 
be financed by borrowings ; the placing 
of £74 million of an unsecured loan stock 
last year and the loan of $4 million from 
General Motors were the first instalments. 
The confident assessment of the future 
of the British motor industry revealed by 
these capital programmes finds more than 
one echo in the directors’ report. They 
say, for instance, that there is still a full 
order for cars and: commercial 
vehicles in the home market and they 
characterise the current demand in over- 
seas markets as “ very strong.” 


~ 
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BRITISH ALUMINLUM. Last 
May in explaining the abnormally 
low profits of British Aluminium in 
19535 the chairman, Lord Portal, spoke 
of “planning difficulties in the rolling 
nills and a serious increase in production 
osts.” In 1954, when the consumption 
aluminium inéreased and when the 
vetal commanded a higher price, the 
ompany seems to have overcome these 
rlier difficulties, restoring its profits to 
more normal level. Before tax they 
nounted to £2,854,407, nearly twice as 
big as the profit of £1,557,769 returned 

n 1953. 

Years to Dec. 31, 


1953 1954 
olidated earningsi— £ £ 
ding profit. ........ 1,557,769 2,854,407 

Depreciation ....e-sees 75,652 631,534 
ceplacement reserves .. 100,000 223,249 
Daxationy « s2snw aes 409,127 1,185,153 
Net Profh ines Sev esate 404,124 720,151 
Ordinary dividends .... 275,000 330,000 


There has been a corresponding in- 
rease in tax, but net profits have risen 
from £404,124 to £720,151. That increase 
provides the justification for an ordinary 
dividend of 12 per cent, absorbing 
£330,000. In 1953 the dividend had been 
cut from this rate to 10 per cent. The 
bigger dividend took investors by surprise 
and after its anmmouncement the {1 
ordinary stock units immediately gained 
3s, 103d. to 42s. 6d. At that price they 
ffer a yield of £5 13s. 


* 


BRITISH OXYGEN. British 
Oxygen, that indispensable handmaiden 
of the British engineering industry, has 
again left its ordinary dividend unchanged 
at 1§ per cent. That conservative decision 
was made in the face of a growth in trade 
and in profits, The group’s trading activi- 
ties at home and abroad continued to ex- 
pand ; in particular, the larger overseas 
subsidiaries are making “an increasing 
contribution to profits.” Those profits 
before tax advanced in 1954 from 
{6,322,287 to £6,926,474. Taxes were 
£135,414 lighter at £2,473,278, thanks 


presumably to the demise of EPL, and net 
profits expanded quite vigorously, from 
£1,479,125 to £1,928,079. The net ordinary 
dividend absorbs £669;710 from these 
earnings. On the evidence of these 
figures any shareholder could be forgiven 
for feeling restive about the extreme con- 
servatism of the board. The disappoint- 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings:— £ £ 
Trading profit......... 6,332,287 6,926,474 
Depreciation .....eeee. 2,007,312 2,189,618 
A omphiOe soe ks Chdoes 2,608,692 2,473,278 
Nal teehee exces 1,479,124 91,928,079 
Ordinary dividends .... 669,710 669,710 
Retained by subsidiaries 485,384 632,154 
Retained by parent co.. 256,655 558,840 


ment that follows a blighted hope has 
been reflected in the fall in the price of 
the £1 ordinary stock units from 63s. 6d. 
to 62s., putting the yield at £4 17s. per 
cent. 


* 


THE BRUSH GROUP. The direc- 
tors of the Brush Group have restored 
the ordinary dividend to the former rate 
of 10 per cent, from which it was cut, in 
1952, to 4 per cent; in 1953 it was 6 per 
cent. The restoration. of the 10 per cent 
came as no surprise, for in the earlier 
years the company had covered its past 
and prospective losses in its Indian tube 
well contracts. With those losses out of 
the way, the Brush appropriation account 
has a much healthier appearance, and 
colour is added to it by more favourable 
trading in the group’s primary business in 
electrical engineering and diesel engines. 
In value the group’s sales in 1954 went up 
from £20.8 million to £21 million and the 
trading surplus rose from {2,069,460 to 
£2,360,450. Interest payments did not 
take such a big slice of profits as they 
did in 1953. Hence net profits rose quite 
sharply, from £322,230 to £530,032, pro- 
viding an adequate cover for the equity 
dividend, After the preliminary announce- 
ment the 5s. ordinary units put on 3d. to 
8s. 74d. 


SEGURITY YIELDS 


3% SAVINGS BONDS 
1955-65 


ORDINARY SHARES “Financial Times” index 
24% CONSOLS gross yield 
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LONDON STOCK: EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: April 20th 
Next Contango Day: April 20th 
Next Settlement Day: April 5th 


Stock markets have been thin this week. 
The absence of almost all the newspapers, 
the coming of the Budget, the approach- 
ing elections and the end of the account 
all made for restraint. Industrial ordinary 
shares were moving up before the week- 
end but immediately after the week-end 
prices weakened so that on the close on 
Monday The Financial Times ordinary 
share index was down to 178.4. A rally 
was staged on the first day of the new 
account, bringing the index up to 179.9, 
and prices were still moving up on 
Thursday. The longer dated gilt edged 
stocks closed just a fraction down on 
Monday. Those losses were recovered on 
Tuesday and later in the week the advance 
in prices was maintained. Little business 
was done in foreign bonds at the end of 
the account but the beginning of the new 
account brought a little speculative 
demand for German and Japanese issues. 
Insurance and banking shares began the 
week quite well, but made some fractional 
losses later. 


The most pronounced movements, both 
up and down, in the industrial market 
took place in the electrical engineering, 
motor and textile groups. Two of the 
few stocks that did not take part in the 
rally were the Unilever: issues, on rumours 
that the Wall Street quotation for the 
NV units would not be applied for this 
year. One of the outstanding incréases 
was one of 3s. to 33s. 3d. in Scammell 
Lorries on “take-over” reports, The 
beginning of the new account brought the 
store shares back into favour and 
Montague Burton went up 2s. 6d. to 
37s. 6d. 


Oil shares showed losses on Monday 
but later on a few buyers in a thin market 
had a disproportionate effect in forcing 
prices up. Rubber. shares were steady,’ 
as were tea shares until the new account 
opened when a few losses were reported. 
Kaffirs moved uncertainly; the most 
erratic movements took place in Free State 
Geduld. Camp Bird were marked up on 
the directors’ warning to shareholders not 
to part with their shares. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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Exchequer 3% 1960 
Exchequer 39, "62-63. ... 
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War Bonds 2 
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lreas 34% 79-31 
Redemption 3% ° 
War L’n, 34% att. Dec. °5i 
910 


3% “68-73 


— 


7 
ONWOCORMOOTFAOWNHHO® 


as 


April “75. 


— 


as 


— 


Consols 
Elec 
Elec 14 

. Elec. 442 
Elec. 3h o/ 
Trans. 3%) 

. Trans. 3' v, : 
Trans. 4%, 

E Gi is 5° > . 
Gas 34° Je , 


4 
Gas 4% °69-72.... 02354 101} 


ai : 7 caw 
x A Sam Oo oft ¢ ‘ ¢ 
on x ’ xe Be 
ote ond wer 4 — ~ 
> o » 4 > oa " 
TCC ae 
mmm 
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— —_ 
WOSDONOMSO 


| 102 


earliest date 
illowing 


(f) Flat yreid 
for tax at 9s 
years approximately 


(l} To latest date. 
Od im {¢ 


* Ex div'dend 


Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE 
jJan.1ltoMar.30 STOCKS AND 
coe FOREIGN BONDS 


Price;  Priee,; 
Mac. 23, Mar. 30, 
1955 1955 


*rices 1954 


Low Low 


904 
97} 
98) 
71? 
95 
| 80} 
| 100 
Tij 
| 102 
132% 
167 


94% 
101; 
103} 


874 Aust. 34% ‘65-69 . 
Ceylon 4% 73-75. 
N. Zealz and 4%, "76 78.) 
LAT. 3% att. 1920 . 
L iverpool 3% 54-64. 923 
“ Wtr.‘B’3% 34 2003) 16} 
Agric. Mort. 5% °59 89° 1014 
Ge rman 7% 974 
German 5$%........ | 1523 
Japan 5% 1907 ) 1684 
Japan 5$% Conv. 1930 193) 


904 
963 
98} 
704 


904 
964 
985 
10$ 
925 
| 764 
| 1015 
98} 
1544 
170 
1944 


-LaLPLD™ 


| 102}? 
164 
1695 

| 1944 


Prices, 1955 
Jan. 1 toMar.30 


High 


Last Two 
Dividends 
{a} (b) {c) 


| Price, Price, 
Mar. 23,;Mar. 30, 
1955 1955 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


BANKS & DiIsCOUNT 
Barclays {1 
b Lloyds ‘A’ £5, {1 pd... 
Midland fl, fully pd. 
N. Prov. ‘B’ £5.41 pa.| 
Westmstr‘B’/4, {l¢pd. 
#b Alexanders {1 
Nat. Disc. ‘B’ {1 
4b Union Disc. £1 
4 bBare (D.C.O,) £1 . 
746 Chart. Bk. of India ii 
INSURANCE 
50 a 110 bLeg. & Gen. f1, 5) pd.) 
20ta 45 6 Pearl £1, fully pd.. - 
1124te 117$tc Prudential ‘A’ {1 . 
Breweries, Etc. 
10 a 33 6 Bass fl 
25 c 10 a, Distillers 4/- 
8a 15 6 Guinness 10/- 
1535 ~=7 a Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. i 83, 9 
t Free of tax. Gross 


‘eld, 
(h) Also 4% tax free 
(a) On 98%: (0) On 9%. 
(vy) On 74%. (wi On 174%. 


Law 


5a 
la 
8a 
8ha 
8a 
Tha 
5a 
5 a 
4a 
Tha 


48/9 
64 
aos 

48/9 

87 

52 

49/6 

91/3 


58 /€ 
76/7) 
89/3 
87 
96 


fom 


b 
5 
b 
b 
b 
b 
b 


=I ~) 60 00 WO © 00 =1° 


15} 
22} 
43} 


1128/6 


AOD 2M ONL LDH LH LHLDA™ 


| g1y- 


* Ex dividend. 
(g) On 14-4%.. 
(m) On 10%. 
On 12%. 


| 83/9 
(a) interim dividend 


(p) On 83%: 
(x) On 124%. 


(§) Net yie 


—_ 
Pie Gy ep enee hm OO a 


ee 


ids are 


t Assumed 


Yield, 
Mar. 30, 


1955 


d. 
01 
3l 
Sl 
1 
0! 
6l 
6e 


wNounuw 


= 
._ ~~ 


Yield, 
Mar. 30, 


1955 


High 


42/9 
13/103 
28/105 
27/14 
14/3 | 
50/3 
31/78 |} 
32/9 | 
43/104, 


50/44 
33/4} 
29/6 
43/6 
52/6 
36/0} 


20/105 
12/9 
27/3 
90/6 
57/6 
43/8 
88/6 
8/- 


32/6 
45/3 
62/6 
114/- 
16/- 
1/9 


88/9 
138/- 

£58 
€11352, 

35/14 


51/3 
57/- 
16/- 


14/3 
04/- 
82/6 
55/3 
43/9 
55/6 
$605 
45/44 
53/44 | 
69/3 
61/9 | 
45/43 
6341045 
$1214 
69/- 
54/9 
69/- 
85/9 
14/9 





Balt. . C 


Low 


| 35/9 


10/- 
2T/- 
23/- 
52/43 
42 /+ 
27/6 
28/6 
55/9 


22/3 


26/104 


Last Two 


ORDINARY 
(a) (b) (c) 


% iS Tet. & ENGINEERING 


L7$¢B.S.A. £1 
34a\Cammell Laird 5/-. 

: iC olvilies {1 

8 ¢}/Dorman Long £1 

5 a'Guest Keen N’fold £1 
123¢Stewarts & Lioyds £1 
6z6Summers (John) £1... 
6 b\United Stee: £1 

24a) Vickers /1 

TEXTILES 
6 6 Bradtord Dyers £1 . 
3 a Brit. Celanese £1 


15 
Ald 


y 


— 


ee 


10 
es 
4a 


— 


4 a 
12 bi 


_ 


23/- 


2ha Coats (J 


& Par Ghs ies 


55/- 
26/6 
28/- 


17/44 
| 9/103! 
| 21/105) 


(4/- 


| 43/13 


35/6 
1/3 


6 105) 


25/ 

36/9 
43/9 
97/6 
58/6 
55/3 


68/6 


100/- 


£503 
109/9 


| 26/9 


30/- 
45/6 
55/- 


61/3 


| 88/9 


67 /- 
44/14 
35/6 


47/104! 
| $51} 
| 31/44 


27/- 


| 54/15 


51/3 


| 38/3 


57/9 
$1054 
57/6 


i 26/- 


60/3 
12/6 
95/6 
69/3 


8} 
313 


dhie. a 


Amer. Tel. 


Stand. G 


(b) Final dividend. 
us and 50% tax tree from capita! prefits ; 
(gq) On 22% gross. 

fy) Op 11%. 


as... 


(c) Year's dividend. 
on 14-8%. 
(r) On ST4 Ye 
(z) On 8)%,-. 


4] 
10 a 


4 aCourtauids £1 
745 Lanes Cotton £1 


» (s) On 22-79 oss. On 
vn oC * 


CUARUTSW AMOSODNWoO: we! 


24a Patons & Baldwins {1 
Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
34a Bristo! Aeroplane 10/- 
835 British Motor 5/- 
Thc De Havilland £1 
| 10 ) Ford Motor £ 
746 Hawker Siddeley {1. . 
30 c Leyland Motors 41... 
5 a Rolls Royce {1 
12 cStandard Motor 5/-... 
SHops & STORES 
10 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.. 
20 6 Debenhams L0/ 
15 a Gt. Universal 5/- 
5 a Lyons (]J.) 
15 a Marks & Spen. ‘ 
36% 6 Woolworth 5/- 
OIL 
5 a British Petroteum £1 
Téa Burmat £1. d 
6 a Royal Dutch 100 fl. . 
5ta Shel! Reg. fl 
15tb Trinidad L*holds 5/-.. 
SHIPPING 
5 aCunard {1 
12 ¢ Furness Withy {1.... 
3aP &©O. Det. {1 
MISCELLANEOUS 
10 6 Assoc. Elect. £1 
5 a. Assoc. Port. Cem. £1. . 
Ta Bowater Paper 41 ... 
ba B.LC.C. 41 
4 a Brit. Aluminium {1 .. 
5ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/.. 
3 bCanadian Pacific $25. 
4146.Decca Record 4/- .... 
4 aDunop Rubber 10/ .. 
844 English Elect {1 
ja General E'ect. £1 
4 almp. Chenueal {1 .... 
12$6 Imp. Tobacco £1 
'$2-35c $2-90c Inter. Nickel n.p.v....! 
| Tha) 10 & London Brick £1 
| 6§%a) 1526 MonsantoChemic alsS/- 
34a 1445 fate & Lyle £1 ... / 
74a, 10 6 Tube Investments {1 .| 77/6 
5 a 1736 Turner & Newall {1 ..:100/- 
9}b 6 a Unilever £1 77/6 
+76 +4 4a United Molasses 10/,..| 36/- 
l0tc 2hta'Cons. Tea & Lands £1.) 42/- 
10 ¢ 10 ¢ London Asiatic Rbr.2/- 2/0} 
15 6 =Tha United Sua Betong £1 43/9 
MINES 
20 hi Angio- Amer. 10/- ... . 
80 6 We Beers 5/- Bearer. . 
pe . {Free State Geduld 5/- 
5a 6b Randfontein £1 
22 ce 24 ciLondon Tin 4/- 
' 200 6 50 aiRhokana £1 


28/6 


19/74 
10/74 


ie 


_ 
Ovusnoon as ON Www 


_ 


HK hee AS ooo oCOoOWwem 


6/ 
29/6 


15te 
pee 
14 na 
14 «| 
4a 
12$c| 
| 93 
8ha 


MPODBAWAAUTTNPHAWLA WUD BDWHOWH SHOAWDHDH SWHMAWIANT ANHKHABHO WODMNST PDHM 


| 62, 6 
| 28/6 

| 63/3 

| 17/6 

101/3 

| 79/- 

36/- 


2/- 
| 43/18 


TR 


On CHP BDOSBMWHHPHW 


C 


120 


a 
a 


| TH 
115/- 


New York Closing Prices 


Mar. ; Mar. 


| Mar. | Mar. 
= | 30 


Fa | 50 - 


431 | 42% fA. Smeiting | 
#| 29 JAm. Viscose . 
| 37% (Cel. of Am. 
i | 265 Get 


$ $ 

46} | 45} }inter. Paper.. 

- 463 | 45} Nat. Distill. “| 
cf | 22 |Sears Roebuck’ eat 
72} {Shell 113 

eal 494 'Std. Oil of N.J./1134 
‘| 934 U.S. Steel. | 80. 
58 estinghonse. 17 
{ oolworth...| 49 

(e) Toearliest date. cn Flat yield. 


(k).On 8%. 2) To latest date. 
“6%, (w) Interim for 15 months. 


| 605 
112 

784 

763 

| 494 


ia) is OR, 


(7) On 134% (7) Om 1132 
1 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which cach statistical page appeared. 
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@ r ; BriITIsH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... This week Western Europe : 
a ] ey ] C S Production and Consumption Mar, 12th Production and Trade...... This week 
DINET. wacesscccactvdicusines Mar. 19th British Commonwealth ...... Mar. 12th 
Eetermel “Trade. .6 0565 ccscesicse Mar. 26th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Mar. 19th 
Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 15th ROE SNE ic akivcsessnccvene Mar. 26th 
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1952 - | 





1953 1955 


Mar. 8 | Mar. 15 | Mar. 22 | Mar. 29 








mid-June 








WORLD PRICES 
nmodity Price Indicator: (*) 






















| Ss oivonsgseavdevagewenes 1952= 
000s siak hae Sai Oe eeate We = ; 
CMS Sg occcatenndtdenethans ‘ 96 95-9 93:5 89-2 86-7 87-1 97 98 98 
patito. aieenans | 95 5 
sRITISH WHOLESALE pi, Satya 5 BOOS ee ae reed aeah 
e. PRICES / 1952 | 1953 1954 Dec. |. Jan. | Feb. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
} ertes : | iene a ee ez 2 Pues SARs Rei ial ceniian Bo ne eepeleihi le 
ticles . 6. Vic sane ewer ted enn ee peoeend 5235-3 523°5 325°3 321°4 321:2 |  321°6 526-2 530-8 552-8 333-T 
nd. tobacco. cvcvseseked €G0's | w 292-0 514-6 314-6 309-1 309-2 312°5 312°5 322:2 | 322-5 318-8 
rials used: in: June 30 | 
od manufacturing .....ese.e. 11949 = 162-1 145-8 143°5 141-9 140-8 140-3 144-1 146:4; 149-2 152-1 
, nical engineering.......sscs« z 149-9| 145-7] 150-4] 147-6] 147-1] 146-3] 154-4] 155-8 | 159-0 | 163-8 
, trical MACHINOFY s.46 esd accecnds in 165-4 155-2 160-5 157-3 | 156-3 155-1 166-9 168-3 173-4 183-1 
r 4 r and civil engineering....... i 133-6 130-4 131-4 130-0 130-0 129-7 133-1 133-5 134:2 135:1 
i 4 > DuAGINg 6s. oa Saeed ececcatecee ie 130-6 128-7 130-7 128-4; 128-6 128-5 132-5 133-1 | 133-7 134-2 
g Commodities : 
: a ton, raw (}ccawett ouguadad einen 5 171-9} 140-6] 155-0] 143-3; 144-7] 149-7] 157-5] 157-4| 158-1] 157-9 
3 PAW sics eeWa ee 4 eens ee 3 147-9 17t-1 160-8 167-0 163-6 159-3 140-6 146-6 | 146-9 151-1 
t 4 er, No. 1 RSS, one month future 282-8 199-1 197-9 173-1 167°5 163-6 244-3 250-8 289-0 | 290-2 
q NOOE, HM POTIOD odie at nese peas i 158-0 144-1 145-0 138-9 140-5 142-0 150-9 152-0 153-6 153-9 
per, ex-warehouse (7) .......+ss- *: 220-7 217-6 213-4 199-6} 195-1 197-3 236-8 240-8 260-0 294-0 
" UK RETAIL PRICES 
interim index : June 17 
} CIDS wc ce vqavcadduenssbehes 6ée 1947 a 136 140 143 140 140 140 145 145 146 146 
an. 15, 
CWS . ocd ch ceanneeerdoladbeuc 1952=1 102-6 105-8 107-7 105-6 105-8 105-6 109-2 109-8 | 110-2 110-2 
00d . .ccesvbnetebnbesaseerbusens is 105-4 111-3 114-2 109-6 110-2 109-5 116-9 118-2 119-2 118-8 
REINS 00s vceeewesaenes ctbeend on 1938= 1 221 228 232 227 228 227 235 236 237 237 
| Od .:iscetscbideawaneehes taemes ‘s 221 233 239 230 231 229 245 248 250 249 
; q Nent and Fateh, si pce teeuneneese ee c 122 129 134 131 132 132 135 136 136 136 
) j Clothing ....%scisedenetact gaebase® % 259 253 255 255 254 255 255 254 253 255 
ty 4 Fuel and light ss. s-veesls aco ce ees eo & 197 207 216 214 215 216 221 222 223 223 
5 Hlousehold durable goods........... 9 294 286 284 286 285 285 283 285 284 284 
rink. ....2scubasseenbeaeaaae ees : 255 256 257 251 257 257 257 260 260 260 
ae baced. ...;ssateee nc eeraetes . 386 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 387 
Ls q Purchasing power of & (based on all 
) 4 onsumer spending)..... rehédage ces 1938=1 45 44 4 44 44 44 42 a 42 42 
UK TERMS OF TRADE (*) 
imperi prices : 
) NOMS . 6 iss Saks ethebavecbusnes 1954= 1 113 100 100 99 98 98 101 103 104 105 
+ ood, drink and tobacco .........: if i 100 96 100 95 96 97 102 105 105 105 
bE asic material} inwiecs cusses kiedes ‘ 123 102 100 100 99 99 101 101 102 103 
) , Export prices : 
, All items ,. .pinaeepaaektameseube oe ‘i 105 103 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 101 
All manyletQM@BicatZawo wee cake c s 105 103 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 101 
Metals .. .scesngapebeawen see edie os 105 102 100 101 101 101 99 99 98 100 
ingineering product$ ........eeeee ® 98 100 100 99 100 100 101 100 101 101 
_ textiles (excluding clothing) ........ i 110 98 100 100 100 100 97 98 104 
} ‘erms of trade : 
tio of import to export prices. .... s 108 98 100 99 98 98 101 103 104 104 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 


Tramp shipping treights (fixed in sterling) |1952=1 100-0 17-5 86-1 71-5 71-9 717-6 110-4 115-5 115-1 119-3 





P Weekly wane Sete ee ~ 
veek @ rates : une é. 
4 WOrkers.. 5s ceevenuthedeeccwunt ete) 130 136 142 138 144 146; . 146 
— ee eres - 129 134 140 136 142 144 144 
: ere oe RE 3 133 140 146 143 148 151 151 
) Weekly earnings : (*) 
‘ WOT KOSS. 65 acca etn ha we ‘i s. d. 151 11] 160 1} 171:'9 
i ee RO ee ey ‘ 178 6} 189 2] 204 5 
LNT veer e ac esen ede se neeenee 
0} ee ee ewe eee 
si ON. ios dcs chagahdens andes <5 Pere 296 315 333 
Qi ee - . : , ; 4 ; . s 3 
a4. (') From August, 1953, the index been revised to show a more representative wheat price. (*) Figures relate to delivered. prives 


wi to july, 1953, 
and subse tly to ae : .C.-electrolytic copper. (*): The interim index of stall eulens hen bien inked back to 1938 with the aid of 
caleulatiogs ti iy. Professor R. A Alen & Tron ted Conseeiate- ooaastie- tetwion, -- (Annual figures are based on unit. values and are , 
‘i fuenced ‘by changés in the compositidh of trade’as well-as price movements. (*) Surveys'made twice a year’; anual figures relate to October survey. 
“) Revised series based on Liverpool spet market prices;<as trot July) KS4"> : an he! eS See RASS 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 


| Nether- | fs 
Greece | Ireland | Italy lands | Norway | Sweden 


Germany,} 
{ i 
j | 


| Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France | E.R 
i i i .— 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION °°) (1948 = 100) 
WA os cocvssseersae | 82 | 78 | 909] 193] 132 76) 01 
1953 114 121} ~ 127 251; 193| 143 161 | Lat we 
or eke ee 139 i me). Pe 115| ... 


1954, August 122 130 | 110 271 | 236 | 149% { 148 | 114 | 
» september 126 139 | 141 296 | 245 186 | 4 | 121 | 
October 131 1356 | 144 506 | 253 eae | 189 | 122 | 
November os 130 140 | 150 321 | 251 aoe 126 | 
December Ba ins 149 309 259 seis vo 124 | 


VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE 


mn, | mn. 000 mn mn. ; 000 mn. mn. | ‘000 mn. mn. mn. mn, mn. 
i 


Monthly .averages or ischillings| francs { kroner francs | D. marks |drachmas | f | lire | guilders kroner | kroner eT. 
calendar months - - ~ ‘ ile ; ‘o SS iaioeechie 


IMPORTS (ce. 1. f.) 


1,922 -84{ 50 | 21-2] 3 eet 
10,094 52] 1,334 | : 28| 124-75| 738 
10,500 | 26- Véll| ... -94| 125-05 |... 


1954, August : | 40,251 | 6° 1,519 | . . 872 

» September - | 11,256 | “§ 1,714 873-3 | f 890 

fe eee ee epee i 10,823 | : 1,848 | 801-6 | “6 . | & 947 

| SPORE 0 5 + 5a ew oie fa | 10,602 | . 1,947 | 1,019- : 58 | 954 
December...........- 11,200 31° 2,036 aa Jos 


EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 


2-55 468 0- -02 | 87 | 
117:24| 1,544! 282-1) 50 | 672 | 
126-03 | 1,837 a | sg 


1954, August | 1,342 | 116-50| 1,839 | 141. | 102 
September | 17364 | 57} 114-26] 1,842| 364: 2 09} 163 | 
October .. , 129-71 | 1,982 588- 5 870 
November j S y 138-49 | 2,025 814-2 | ‘ | ' 886 
December ‘52 146-66} 2,303|... 


BALANCE 


-43 | — 0-06 
18 | —47-25 
-41 | —39-82 


-80 | —30-29 
21 | —28-89 
04 | 
32 


7 29 | 37; — 0: 
65 -28| + 210) —310- 
123 . + 226 - 


95 ° i + 320; —743- 
September 120 : | + 128 | —508- 
October 188 } ’ t 134 | —213: 
Novermber 78) 4 -46 {- 78 | —205- 
December 121 | 4+ ‘ 267 es 


— 40-85 
— 16-30 
-40 | —43-08 


AORWHE OOF 


VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (* (1948 = 109) 
IMPORTS 


93 | Se ER ce 79 | 88 118| ~—-:100 | 
126 | 119 Wi ot a 172 156; 141 | 
OEM r GS, 055 AR ns ee ee 


x August 134 11995 318 | tes | 103 | 155 192 | 148 | 

» September 148 | 35T | sia 108 | 159 | 199 | 166 | 

October 142 oak 129 394 | es 104 | 181 208 184 | 

November ......<.... 134 | cvs 133 408 4 ee lll a 213 | 184 | 
Denembiet. oi acces oil sis 140 430 | 2 fe 


EXPORTS 


110 | . 630}... 56 | | 
151 | 166{ 123) i 107 


209 783 sey 2 | 182 
242 970 apo t ei Er bias et 158 172 


ome}. | | | | 
September 225° { 983| | | der {yd 2605 151 
October bes 1,057 | Sa 178 
be eg, 1,079; ... eel 14 
et: TA as te si aa c 350 


(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark reec de mining ; 
“ a ’ . : 2 > : ar sree . > 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas.. Germany mcnias West Berlin. ) Special suas fentlndion 


re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. igi i ® 
third quarter. E y adjusted. Belgium includes Luxemburg. (*) Average of 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 


eline” deficit (after allowing 


week ended March 26th there was an 
for Sinking | 
{1,546,000 compared with a deficit of 


Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


Despite increasing applications at the 
tenders for Treasury bills the rate con- 





A 9 245.000 in the previous week and a surplus of} tinues to hold firm, Last Friday applica- 

4 000 in the corresponding period of last year, tions rose by £25 million to {410.2 
isht the cumulative account to a surplus | ‘li the lish thi ss ff 

512,000 (compared with a surplus of miuiuon, e highest Is year ; the offer 

4 100 in 1953-54). Net expenditure “ below-| was up by only £10 million, to £280 

4 st week reached £32,944,000, bringing the) million, so that the proportion of the 


lative 


it of £283,229,000 in 1953-54). 


f 
a ceht 


Week 
ended | 
i. e 


| April 1, 
1954 


4 April 1, 
4 Esti 1953 
4 mate, to to 

55] Mar. 27, | Mar. 26, 


1954 1955 


1954 
1954 






deficit to £49,562,000 (compared 








market’s requirements to be allotted fell 








from 56 per cent to §1 per cent. The dis- 
|weex | COunt houses maintained their bid 
ended | unchanged at {99 Is: per cent for the fifth 
| Ms | successive tender; credit conditions had 
| 98 1955 | indeed turned slightly easier on the pre- 





















ceding days, but the authorities continued 





Ord. Revenue | to keep a firm hand on the credit reins. 
ofa {1800 000 ean a3 ee 50,977 oe Market supplies of credit became more 
j 52,000 OU, . > »e j on 
ties. ....,| 464,375} 162,700 185,800] 4,200 3,600], Plentiful over the week-end. On Mon- 
55,000] 55,800) 75,270) 1,200 1,300) day again acute stringency returned, 
fax & EPT.| 172,000] 186,400| 170,400] 5,200, 3,500 | re ; Fe 
Profits Levy, 60,000] 65,550) 75,350] 2,400 700| amd despite considerable special pur- 
q Contribu-| } | chases one or two houses were “in the 
4 other + 1,000} 1,390) 1,280] 70, 100 
Reveomaccit Bank” for small amounts. On Tuesday 
a ayeloand 14 94na ane |ea cayi7e501| market supplies of credit were adequate, 
d Rev. . 2384,37512324,613 2489,856 | 68,547! 76,221 | : . 
j a | 68.547 16,2 —| but moderate ~ official aid was needed 
Bone  opnagons toes ai7|ig 735 32] again on Wednesday. May and June 
_— toate —_—_—__—_|—_—_ | maturities have changed hands between 
3 Tet stoms and 
Bek xcis . 1781,500]1757,720 1852,234| 27,042, 28,132 “a os a - on per oe aE 
q J ——- oo n the London foreign exchange marke 
i Motor Duties... ee sterling has remained almost unchanged 
Wie PO (Net Receipt)..| _... 4,320 | i 661, 1,000! during the week, at $2.79}-$2.793 spot, 
fe roadcost Lieweeeg Sanh ae x ‘79 «“ +| and gold has fluctuated only narrowly, 
Mae Miscellaneous .....| 245 000 at 903| 193, 315 25,076 6,302 rising on Tuesday by 4d. to 251s. o}d. per 
Tetal fine ounce. But transferable sterling rose 
‘ th sharply on Wednesday; the New York 
a Ord. Expe re } | ‘ 
B® devs interest .....| 870,000} 582,169} $70,030] 3,145, 3,146| Tate jumped from $2.76% to $2.761%. 
Payments to N. Ire- | The Bank return shows an outflow of 
od Exchequer..| 51,000] 50,064} 50,191] 2,568) 2,839 thi 
Other Cons. Fund..| 10000] 9,137; 8,603) 125) (113) £13 million. 
pply Services . . .|3859,73913521,508 3545, 793 |110784|106813 
tet... 4490, eel 4174,617 (116621 112911 LONDON MONEY RATES 
fe Sinking Funds ... | 36,000} 35,555; 35,807 a - ea 
 Above-line ” 34%, 24/2/55) 4 | Bankbills: 60days 3} 
Deficit steed rates (max) Smonths 3 
Below-line” Net Expendi BRR ER So RN ee OM Sh gi 2% 4 months a 
tore® . csc csbsabaseael 433,521 | 504,074] 9,902 32,944] Discount houses 24° 6months 35-4 
| Money Day-to-day. 3b | Fine trade bills: 
Total Surpl * 3,229: 49, Short periods..... 23 Suess. 4-4 
us or Deficit’... .| 283,229; 49,562 t bie 2months 38 7 et Ht 
Net Resoiets tal 3months 3} 6months 44-5} 
Tax Reserve Certificates...] 45,951} 3,592] 2,421) 5,165 
Savings Certificates ....... 19,050; 45,850 50 900 
Defence Bonds .......... — 38,088; 21,290}— 708 873 






been charged directly on the 


‘ below-line ” 


As at March 26th this item stood at £43,800,000. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million} 








Ways and Means 
Advances 
Public 
Depts. 


Treasury Bills 

























Bank of 


| Tender England 


Tap 



























re 
wet 3,440-0} 1,727-1] 262-2 oa 
hice {sore 1,823-5] 263-4 eos 
ma: 82h | 3400-0 1,771-4] 264-7 a 
--+ | 5,350-0} 1719-2] 260-4 on 
- | 3310-0 | 1662-7] 262-3 ta 
| 3,270-0 | 1642-2] 243-2 a“ 
5,240-0| 1.575°9] 236-8 jes 
; 3,190-0 | 1557-1] 251-8 as 
| 3,160-0 | 1674-1] 286-4 mie 
a 3,160-0 | ‘41 286-2 on 
3,170-0 | “81 274-6 atl 
3,180-0 | -3] 297-4 i 
3,180-0 | 2 329-1 coe 








1 September the capital gr a of the Post 

chequer (instead of 
need from the Savings Funds) and ts consequently 
expenditure and the total deficit. 


aga 

















| 
| 


| 
; 
Notes in circulation ...... | 1576-9 | 1683-3 | 1696-3 
Notes in banking dept.... | 48-5 42-1 29-1 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,621-7 | 1,721-3 | 1,721-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 2-9 3-4 3-4 
| Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
~ublic accounts.......... B-6 19-1 11-7 
Treasury special account. . 1-0 3-0 4-1 
PONE bi ov kécescthcace 262-7 271-3 275-7 
Cc acardecabecainees 72-9 65-4 66-4 
WOM ti lvisnceteaks eene 367-2 358-8 357-9 
Securities 
Government ............. 303-4 38-8 | 312-7 
Discounts and advances 15-2 8-6 | 16-3 
NE cs 6 cakes chtanes 15-9 15-6 | 16-3 
WE ciate ng Bakae ch needa 334-5 333-0 | 345-0 
Banking department reserve 51-3 44-5 31-5 
’ % | % 
“ Proportion” .........0+0: | Bo] 23) ts 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


({ million) 







1955 


Mar. 23 | Mar. © 












Issue Department* : i 


* Government debt is {11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1, 775 million to £1,725 million 
on January 20, 1955. 


TREASURY BILLS 


-0 

Dec. 24| 270-0 270- 
» 3h} 260-0 260- 

Jem. 17| 230-0 | 375-5 | 230-0] 38 4-29 43 
» 14] 230-0 | 344-1 | 230-0} 38 21-97 él 
" 2 | 220-0 | 351-1 | 220-0 | 40 3-46 51 
" 28} 210-0 | 376-8 | 210-0] 46 7-33 33 

Feb. 4| 220-0 | 387-4 | 220-0 | 46 3-17 39 
» 1} 230-0 | 363-0 | 230-0 | 46 3-57 50 
~ 18} 250-0 | 366-9 | 250-0] 46 3-97 | 60 
” 25 | 260-0 | 381-9 | 260-0] 75 5-32 | 50 

Mar. 4| 260-0 | 390-7 | 260-0] 75 8-93 | 50 
» 11! 270-0 | 393-9 | 270-0] 76 0-65 61 
” 18 | 270-0 | 385-2 | 2370-0] 75 11-64 | 656 
" 25! 280-0 | 410-2 | 280-0] 78 11-21 | g 


* On Mar. 25th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Is. Od. secured 
about 51 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 


allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
amount of {£270 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 








oneal Market Rates : Spot 
ates 
March 30 March a | March 25 | March 26 | “March 28 | March 29 March 30 
United States $... 2-78-2-82 2-794-2-793 2-794,-2-79% 2-794,-2-79% 2-794-2-798 | 2-79}-2- 79 | 2-794-2- 798 
Canadian $ ......| 2-74}-2-74) 2-7444-2-7449 2-14 y-2-14-fy 2°748-2°744 | 2-74§-2-744 [2-745-2-74% 
Total | French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 9774-977} 9774-977} 9774-9774 9774-9778 | 9779-978 | 9773-978 
Floating Swiss Fr. ........ 12-154 —12-33,4)12- 275-12 - 28, 12-27§-12- 283 12-275-12-284) 12- 28-12-28} 12-28}-12-28}/12- a 12-28 
Debt Belgian Fr. ...... 138 - 95- 139-67}- 139-85- 139-90- 139- 80- 139-95- 139-9 
141-05 139-724 139-90 139-95 139-85 140-00! 100. 00 
Dutch Gid........| 10- 56-10-72 0-634-I0-634 10-63}-10-64 j10-633- 10-64 | 10-64-10-644 10-643-10-65$'10-647-10-65} 
W. Ger. D-Mk ll. 67 fe—11- 84 9}11-79¢-11-80 12-793-11-80 }11-79}-11-80 |11-799-11-80 11-79§-11-80§ 11-80-11- 80} 
Portuguese Ese. . ..| 79-90-81-10 80-00-80-25  80-00-80-35 | 80-00-80-35 | 80-10 80-50 | 80-10-80-20 | 80-10-80-20 
4,819-4 | Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14-598 4-547-14-553 14-55-14-55} 14-55-14-55} 14- 542-14- 552 14- 54)-14- 558 14-543-14-5 
° Danish Kr........ 19-194-19-48$ [19-394-19- 39} 19-39}-19- 39} 19-394-19- 39} 19-394~19- 394 19- 394-19- 39} 19-394-19- 39 
5,429-3 | Norwegian Kr. ...) 19-85-20-15 20-014-20- 01}'20-014-20-013/20-014~-20- 01} 20-014—20-01}'20-01}-20- 013 '20-014-20- 01: 
§,505-9 
One Month Forward Rates 
5,436-0 | United States $ .....+sereveeees m4 pm | T. pm | tc pm | wie. a c. pm | §-tc. pm 
§,330-0 | Canadian $ be eevdeve éacces coe : pm fac. pm | _ pm | ~ fac. | ie Ke pen | | w—te. ; 
5.2350 | French Fr. .....ccecceesee eccee ar dis Par-1 dis | ar-l dis | ar-l Par- 1 Par-1 dis 
5155-4 | Swiss Fr........ db aeikee coceeeeesf 22-24c. pm | 2}-2c. pm | 2$-2c. pm | 2$-2c. pm | 2}-2c. pm | 2}-2e. pm 
| Belgian Fr...... evesbences eee -f% pm | -f pm -* pm i-*% pm 4s-% pm fk pm 
§,052-7 | Dutch Gid. .....ccecccccscccecce 2¢-2c. pm | 2§-2c. pm 24~2c. pm 24-2c. pm 2¢-2ic. pm | 2}-2}c. pm 
4,998-9 | W. Ger. D-Mk..... cccccccccccewesl 1t-9pf. pm | 1}-Epf. pm | 1}-Ipf. pm {| 14-3pf. pm | 14-$pf. pm ¥ 4-Ipf. pm 
5,120-4 | i coccsecccsesceees-] 106 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par : a par 
5109-5 | 4 Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-28 dis 
: ‘Jad pando dio |§5 per-}o din |Q5 peo 4 dis |4d pon-40 dis |45 pmrdo dia (46 puede dia 
123-9 z + 
as Gold Price at Fixing 
.250:°6 | Price (s. d. per fine 02.}...++0++. 2851/1 251/1 <a 251/- 251/03 2351/0} 
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STANDARD BANK 
or SOUTH AFRICA uimrrep 


| Bankers in South Africa to the Uniced Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 
i Federal Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised - - - - £15,000,000 
Capital Subscribed = - - - - £12,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - - - = =  £7,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - -  £7,000,000 


Communication between business in- 


0 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and terests in Britain and Australia is VQ 
gteatly facilitated by the many services orovilted by The 

7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, €E.C.4. | Sfietctel Morkiet Katieeite tan. 

In addition to providing a full range of financial facilities the 
| LONDON WALL. Branch —63 London Wali, €.C.2. Bank undertakes industrial surveys, supplies é¢conomic inform- 
| WEST END Branch—? Northumberland Avenue,- W.C.2. ation and helps with business introductions. If you deal, or are 

| NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. | thinking of dealing with Australia, the Information Department 


HAMBURG Agency Speersort, 6. of its London Office can smooth your way. 


| BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, | THE NATIONAL BANK 


|| SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
i RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, (Incorporated in Victoria) 


ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. Your best introduction to Australia 


[Banking Business of every description transacted Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, EC2 
at all Branches and Agencies. . ” 


Over 750 Branches throughouw Australia Assets £271 Million 


sia a ac he cates 


SOMEBODY JIBBED 
AT THE OVERHAUL 


W HEN the derricking clutch of this electric derrick crane broke, 
the jib, no longer under control, crashed with considerable 
damage to the owner’s property. 

This was as much a human as a 
| : mechanical failure, for a complete 
What Vulcan dismantied thorough examination of 
say about it... the crane by a certain date had 

f been most earnestly advised, and 
this was overdue. 

What Vulcan insure, Vulcan inspect. With their highly 
specialised knowledge, Vulcan’s engineer-surveyors spot accidents 
before they happen, and give the necessary warning. Boilers and 
steam engines, electrical apparatus, pressure and vacuum vessels, 
cranes, lifts and hoists —these all need Vulcan’s specialised 
insurance —and the specialised inspection that it implies, 


rue ulcan BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD 


67 King Street, Manchester 2 


~ ————————————— 










* 
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BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, 


j 
{ 
Head Office: 
; 
| Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 


ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 





A Good 
Return for 
your money .. 


tt tat 


DEPOSIT SHARE 





Society paying income tax - 
calculated half-yearly. No 
expenses on investment or 
withdrawal, 


Write for particulars 
GRAYS BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
Established 1880 


22 NEW ROAD, GRAYS. 
ESSEX 


Branch Offices: 
34 Linton Rd., Barking, Essex, and 
eeler Gate, 


~ “4 Wheeler Nottin 
(Mr. C. O. Day) 


Z Assets ; £2,000,000 
Reserves : £76,000 





ma 


SPecocQagooooe 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
























E.C.2 


THE BRITISH. COMMONWEALTH AND 
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LIBERTE 
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* it vrare 


seat of the Federal Court of Justice, boasts 
of a 22 storied skyscraper plus roof-restaurant, 
which is in strange contrast to the lovely 
Burgundian Gothic Cathedral, and the 
mediaeval Piedmontese style Castle of St. 
Maire ? 


fat eworybody 


that Lausanne, famous for its University 
and educational establishments, patronised 
by Kings and commoners from the corners 
of the earth, is also an important holiday 
resort and centre of commerce. 

The Lausanne Branch of the Union Bank of 
Switzerland is always prepared to give prompt 
and efficient service. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 

















Capital, fully paid ...................0000+ Swiss Francs 90,006,000 
ROR OOE acai sainithastcdcovacitinccsnsvgice Swiss Franes 72,000,000 
WN By steccstncdsies<dectdavicstit ccs Swiss Franes 2,166,708,823 


: Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 
BANKUNION 


A pamphlet to answer your questions about 


Carrying on Business in 


Ganada 


Now available, this pamphlet provides 
pertinent information on 


INCORPORATION OF COMPAN@ES 
CORPORATION INCOME TAXES 
PROVINCIAL INCOME AND CAPITAL TAXES 
PERSONAL INCOME TAXES 
LICENSING AND REGISTRATION OF BRANCHES 
DISTRIBUTION OF CORPORATION INCOME 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
SUCCESSION DUTIES, ETC. 
Copies are free. Apply to either of our London 


offices. Ask for oe‘ Me mrOr ana Relating to Carrying 


6 ochborks: EC? - 2 Cockspur St, SWI 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST BANK 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


A secure future 
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INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


Annual Report and Accounts of the 
Group for 1953-54 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION LTD 
Complete Steam Raising Plants for Electric Power Stations and for other 
purposes in Great Britain. 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION PRODUCTS LTD. 
Mechanical Stokers, Pulverising Mills, Feeders and Burners for all Steam 
Raising Equipment, Material Handling Equipment, Vibrating, Screening and 
Filtering Equipment, etc., for sale in Great Britain. 
INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION (EXPORT) LTD. 
All products of the Group for sale abroad. 
RILEY STOKER CO. LTD. 
Mechanical Stokers for small installations, Sy ntron Vibratory Equipment. 


1952-3 PRINC IPAL FEATU RES 1953-4 
£ Net Profit for Year after Taxation and £ 
496,109 Minority Interests ... ont 629,004 


4,837 Preference Dividend . wae in 4,950 
211,033 (20%) Ordinary Dividend ... (25° “) 263.792 
Net Profit retained in the Group for De- 

280,239 velopment, Expansion and Contingencies 360,262 
496,109 629,004 


Net Current Assets before prov — for 
2,526,338 future taxation js 2,872,608 
1,167,834 Fixed Assets (less depreciation) oe Ve 1,042,685 
284,837 Investments at Cost, /ess provision... bide 434,815 


3,9 79,009 Total Capital Employed 4, 350, 108 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 

The profit after taxation is considerably higher than in the previous year 
due to cessation of Excess Profits Levy at 31st December, 1953, 

The order book maintains a steady level, but may fluctuate in future 
owing to probable increases in size of Steam Raising Plants. 

The output of the Group for the period was well maintained. 

The Associated Companies in South Africa, Australia and India continue 
to make good progress, but competition from other countries is tending to 
become intense. 

Attention is being given to the question of the generation of steam by 
the use of Nuclear Energy. 

Tribute is paid to the work of the Management, Staff and Workpeople. 


encourages 7 FLAY 


No worker can put his best into his | by operating 


Pension and Life 


job if he is worried about the future. 
The mental burden of provision for 
himself and his dependants is often a 
deterrent to efficiency, and although 
the Welfare State has removed the 
fear of actual want, it cannot hope 
to dispel all the financial worries 
which so often harass those who 
have retired. 

Today it is noticeable that firms 
with the highest proportion of con- 
tented workers are those which have 
made provision for their employees 


Assurance schemes, such as those 
underwritten by the ‘ Legal and 
General ”’. Cost is met year by year 
and the employ er’s contribution is 
treated as a business trading expense 
by the Inland Revenue. The result- 
ing dividends of increased efficiency 
and greater harmony compensate 
time and again for the relatively 
small expense incurred. 

Write today for full information and 
advice on Pension and Life Assur- 
ance Schemes. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 


ASSURANCE 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION: 188 FLEET STREET, LONDON, £.C.4 
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NOTICES 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Applications are invited for the position of NUMERICAL ANALYST 
to supervise the use of SILLIAC, a high-speed electronic digital com- 
yuter at present under construction in the School of Physics. The 
appointee will be expected to carry out original work in numerical 
analysis and in methods of use of high-speed computers, to supervise 
the work of research students and others who may be writing pro- 
grammes for SILLIAC, to accept responsibility fér enlarging and 
japroving an existing programme library, and to give courses of 
jectures on numerical analysis and programming techniques. 

The salary ramge will be either £A1,100-£A1,450 per annum, or 
£41.500-£A1,750 per annum, oe to qualifications, with annual 
increments of £450. The salary will be subject to superannuation 
jeductions. 

: Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.\. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 

London, is April 23, 1955. 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC STATISTICS. ; 

Salary for the Lecturer will be within the range of £A1,100-£A1,450 
per annum, with annual increments of £A50. The salary is subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencin 
salary will be fixed according to the qualificetions and experience o 
the successful candidate. 

Finanze available for home purchase under Staff Members’ Housing 
Ss neme 

Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, in Australia and 
London, is April 16, 19565. bs i oceans 
WESTERN REGIONAL PRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD OF NIGERIA 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGER 
The Board is a public conporation responsible for promoting the 
economic development in the Western Region. Its total assets 

exceed £10 million. 

The Board invites applications for the post of Industrial Manager 
who will be responsible for advising on industrial policy, investigating 
industrial projects and supervising the operation of industrial schemes 
in which the Board is interested. 

Candidates should possess a University degree or comparable 
professional qualification and have had considerable management 
and industrial experience. Normal e limit 30 to 40 years. Salary 
to be paid will depend upon the qualifications and experiencé of the 
successful candidate and will be in the range of £2,500 to £3,000 per 


annum, 





Applications, giving full details of qualifications and experience, 
should be addressed to Messrs Binder, Hamlyn & Co., 121 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 (giving names of three references), 
to reach them not later than April 30, 1955. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Woman Statistician, with some experience of consumer market 
research, to initiate this activity in a company selling special equip- 
ment directly to private users through a team of full-time repre- 
sentatives covering the British Isles. A continuous check is required 
on the effectiveness of advertising and ‘‘ follow up,"’ with sample 
surveys and the general presentation of statistical information to 
the management. This position .offers scope for a person with 
imagination and enough knowledge in this field to be self-propelled. 


Box 886, Pe Stet 
MALAYA, BRITISH BORNEO 
Director, marketing and publicity expert, leaving May 27th on 
two-month tour Malaya, Singapore, Sarawak, Brunei, North Borneo, 
willing to undertake market investigation, visit agents, etc.—Box 883, 





A™ INTERESTING PROFESSIONAL APPOINTMENT 
<4 will shortly be made for the first time as Deputy to the 
Director of courses in advanced Executive training and 
Development in the London area. Applicants, who should 
be Graduates with wide executive experience in Industry 
and of about 40 years of age, must have good knowledge 
of more than one of the following fields: Industrial 
Engineering; Industrial Psychology; Operational Research 
and Statistical work; Work Study and Management Training. 
The succeSsful applicant will be required to assist in the 
preparation of Courses in some of these subjects, as 
appropriate to his special experience, and to lecture on 
them; therefore lecturing skill will be of importance. The 
Salary will be of the order of £1,900, but for exceptional 
qualifications this is not an upper limit, Full details will 
be supplied to candidates whose preliminary application 
Scems tO be suitable.—Apply to Box 882. 





\ ARKETING RESEARCH. A well-known industrial Company 
4 invites applications to fill an appointment involving responsi- 
for that part of the marketing research function concerned 
consumer and retailer research, A good honours degree in 
Economics with statistics ig an essential qualification. Candidates 
must have extensive knowledge and experience of the techniques 
of sampling and the organisation and control of consumer surveys. 
nM ~ 1S & genior post giving ample sco for experimentation in 
new methods and the imaginative development of existing tech- 
niques, An attractive starting salary will be paid and in certain 
“rcurnstances housing assistance may be available.—Box 885. 
\ IRM of stockbrokers with a mainly institutional business has an 
below am for a qualified accountant (preferably a graduate), age 
ae 35, with good experience in industry. Commencing total 
bh. y ration of about £1,500 per annum, Initially the work would 
ve of @ “ research character, but the right man would have con- 
61 freedom to work out his own contribution to the firm, 


i L\ 
With 


Jerable 
wit) 


1 corresponding rewards,—Replies to Box 887. 
A QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT required by national trade associa- 
~~ “on to train for a business consultancy © service. 
a ‘ording to qualifications and aptitude for the post. Write, with 
miculars of age, qualifications and practical experience.—Box 888. 
Be SINESS EFFICIBNCY CONSULTANT required by national 
_ S8ricultural trade association, Salary range £1,000-£1,500. State 
“ée and details of qualifications and experience.—Box 889. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

1. Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for 
appointment under contract for three years, renewable for a further 
eae the Public Service of the Union of South Africa for the 

of :— 

2, Assistant Professional Officer. Salary scale: £450 x £30—£540 x 
£48—£780 (temporary minimum aot ore annum). In addition to the 
above, married persons will be paid a Cost of Living Allowance of 
£234 per annum. 

3. Minimum Qualification required: Applicants must be under 30 
and must have a University degree or diploma equivalent to a South 
African University degree with advanced courses in mathematics, 
economy and accounting, Candidates with Masters’ Degree will start 
on £510 per annum notch and candidates with Masters’ Degree plus 
doctorate will start at the £540 per annum notch. Previous experience 
will be considered in fixing commencing salary. 

4. Successful applicants will be employed on general duties relating 
to Statistics, nance, accounting, industrial economy, political 
economy, traffic, etc. 

5. Conditions of Employment will in the first place be governed 
by the terms of the Contract and the Public Service Regulations. 
Successful applicants will be required to acquire within a reasonable 
time a knowledge of the Afrikaans language. 

6. Transport Expenses from place of residence to place of employ- 
ment (3rd class rail in United Kingdom, tourist, cabin or cheapest 
first class boat to’South Africa, whichever is available, and ist class 
rail in South Africa) including excess baggage to a maximum of 
150 Ib per adult and 75 Ib per child, and similar return passage 
on satisfactory completion of Contract, will be paid by the Union 
Government. 

a Applications in writing, giving full details of qualifications and 

revious experience, should be addressed to Room 102, South Africa 

ouse, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2, not later than April 23, 1955. 


~ MARKETING 


BEECHAM FOODS LIMITED invite applications for the t of 
MARKETING ADVISORY MANAGER. This is a high level gusttion. 
reporting to the Marketing Director, and the person selected will 
be responsible for giving expert marketing advice and service on all 
the brands produced by the Food Company. Candidates should have 
wide experience of marketing consumer ese through the grocery 
and allied trades. In particular they should have experience in fields 
of media selection, promotion, oe and market research. 
They should also have outstanding personal qualities of initiative, 
imagination, energy and leadership, 

This appointment offers maximum scope for peomotion and 
remuneration. Only men who are already earning at least £2,000 
per year should apply. The actual salary paid could be considerably 
above that figure. Group pension and profit participation schemes are 
in operation. Applications will be treated in strict confidence. They 
should include full detaiis of past experience and personal history, 
and should be sent to the Personne] Director, Beecham Foods Limited, 
Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for pensionable 
appointments. Applications may be accepted up to December 31, 1955, 
but early application is advised as an earlier ee date may be 
announced. Interview Boards will sit at frequent intervals. The 
Scientific posts cover a wide range of scientific research and develop- 
ment in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied science. 
In biological subjects the number of vacancies is small: individual 
vacancies exist for candidates who have specialised in palaeobotany, 
foraminifera, malacology and lichenology. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first or 
second class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; or 

ss high professional attainments. Candidates for Senior 
Beientific Officer posts must in addition have had at least three years’ 
post-graduate or other approved experience. 

Candidates taking their degrees in 1955 may apply before the resuit 
of their degree examination is known. 

Age Limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31, but 
specially suitable candidates under 26 may be admitted. For Scientific 
Officers between 21 and 28 during 1955 (up to 31 for permanent 
members of the Experimental Officer class). Salary (London) Senior 
Scientific Officers: men, £1,010-£1,185; women, £875-£1,060. Scientific 
Officers: men, £492-£885; women, £492-£780. Somewhat lower rates in 
the provinces. 

Further particulars from Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, 30 Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No, 853/55 
for Senior Scientific cers and §$52/55 for Scientific Officers, 

ROYAL MINT has a vacancy to be filled as Scientific Officer or 
Senior Scientific Officer according to qualifications and experience. 
Candidates must have first or second class honours degree in 
Metallurgy, or in Physics and Chemistry if with metallurgical 
experience. The general qualifications and conditions are as set 
out in the main advertisement above. Candidates for this post 
should quote S4424/53/55 and the closing date for applications is 
April 30, 1955. 

RITISH NYLON SPINNERS, LTD., Pontypool, has a vacancy 

in the LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SECTION, the chief 
duties of which consist of the collecting and indexing of published 
information, largely of a commercial nature, and the provision of 
an information service in this fleld. Qualifications in Economics, 
Commerce and Statistics are essential, and it will be an asset if 
candidates can offer previous experience of a similar nature ined 
in the Library of a financial or commercial organisation. This is a 
responsible — with scope for future development.—Apply, in 
writing, to Personnel Manager. 

RGANISATION and Methods Officer required by well known 

North Midlands Electrical Engineering Company. This is a 
senior position and the man appointed will be immediately respon- 
sible to the Chief Executive of the factory for all Organisation and 
Methods activities. He should have had several years experience 
of this class of work in the engineering industry. A University 
Degree and/or Cost and Works Accountancy training is desirable. 
There are attractive conditions of service including a four figure 
salary, staff bonus and non-contributory superannuation.—Please 
apply to Box 3E, R1975, A.K, Advg., 212a, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 
pee REPRESENTATION, etc., in Middle East ex-Foreign 

Service Officer now at headquarters of a National Industrial 
Council. seeks outlet for real knowledge Arabic and Middle East, 
lus experience of industry, Arabic work includes hdad Fair 

talogue, brochures, consulting engineers’ report to Kuwait 
Government, Articles of ion, etc.—Box 884. 


OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 91 
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“Electric power is now one of the 
essentials of any developing community 


and the standard of living, particularly in this country, 


depends on our ensuring that we keep 


abreast of the demand.” 
LORD CHANDOS, cHairMan OF AEI 


INSTALLING A 60,000 KW HYDROGEN-COOLED GENERATOR _ 


At the Annual General Meeting of 
Associated Electrical Industries on March 
30th, the Chairman, Lord Chandos, 
described the important contributions 
made by the Group to the progress of 
electric power, and its strong position in 
the new field of atomic energy. He 
stressed the future need for a bold 
policy of capital expenditure, expansion 
and research, and for greater attention 
to recruitment and education within the 
Industry. 


Lord Chandos opened his speech by expressing 
the honour and satisfaction he felt in taking 
up again some of the responsibilities he had 
discharged in the past. After describing details 
of organisational changes within the Company, 
the Chairman came to the matter of accounts, 
referring to the statement issued last December 
concerning quarterly dividends. “‘ The object 
of such a measure is two-fold. Firstly it is 
hoped that a regular quarterly dividend will 
help the small investor over his family budget; 
and secondly, it should help our stockholders 
to follow the course of the business. Accord- 
ingly we intend to publish as full a progress 
report as is practicable covering six months 
of the Company’s operations, and we may 
add to this some smaller progress report 
quarterly.” 

Turning to the results of the year, Lord 
Chandos said: “The year 1954 surpassed the 
previous record, reached in 1953, of production 
of electrical apparatus of all kinds, whether 
judged by volume or value. The total output 
exceeded in value £96 million compared 
with £86 million for 1953. The profit margins 


were, on the whole, well maintained but are 
slightly lower than they were last year. I 
regard this as a healthy tendency, and for 
increased profits we look chiefly to the 
expansion of turnover, improvement in 
methods of manufacture and to increasingly 
efficient modern tools as they become avail- 


How every £ of the AEI 
income was spent 
Raw materials . ° 
Wages and salaries ° 
Operating expenses oie 
Depreciation . . 
Taxation (including tax on 
dividends) . .. . I 
Profits retained in wuidlases 1 
pividesis... « ¢ «© 0s 


i Total £1 0 © 
.. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


remains by far the principal stock- 
holder ...” 


able, rather than to the hope that present 
maintained.”’ 


margins continue, to be 
Of financial results, the Chairman said: 
“The capital employed i in the business at the 


end of 1954 amounted to £51,568,000. _The 
btracting £ 


Equity Capital after su 3 
preference capital was £48,568,000. The 
nominal Ordinary Capital was still some 


£17;741,000 after the recent split of one for one. 


taking ee 
received by the 


“The layman, I am afraid, does not always 
understand the difference between return on 
the nominal capital and that which the share- 
holder obtains upon the actual money which 
he has invested in the business. The latter 
figure is the only one of significance. The 
critics of our industrial companies cannot a‘ 
one and the same time emphasise the need to 
plough back profits into the business and then 
complain of a high nominal rate of dividend 
on the nominal capital. The latter is the 
result of the former, The dividend return 
on the actual capital employed in AEI is 
£5-2.3 per cent.” 

This year £1,404,000 had been set aside as 
an extra reserve for tion in respect o! 
the increasing cost of plant and mathinery 
and this reserve now stood at £5,906,000. 
After deduction of this transfer to replace- 
ment reserve and all other charges, the year’: 
trading profit, before taxation, amoun 
£ 11,736,000. £73224,000 was set aside for 

K. taxation, leaving a net profit available 
he distribution of £4,512,000. From this an 
ordinary dividend of 14% was proposed taking 
£1,366,000. £500,000 had been transferred to 
General Reserve and the forward would 

000. The profits re- 

amounted to 

£ 2,368,000. This showed the Chancellor o! 
the Racheqiier ss stil the pelactpad evocktboldcr, 
— £1,450,000 
who had paid for 
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business had increased especially in the heavy 
industries. 

More than £28 million worth of equipment 
had been shipped overseas, and this was once 
more a record figure. New export orders had 
risen by one-third over 1953. 

One notable néw order was for four 
1328MW water-turbine-driven alternators for 


; 

“In shipping overseas rather more 
i than £28 million worth of equip- 
| ment.we have once again exceeded 
the previous year’s record figure... 
“ New export orders received during 
| the year showed a heartening in- 
crease of about one-third over the 
previous year’s total... 

“ M-V continued their successes of 
1953 in the Canadian market. . . 
BTH too continued their advance 
in this market...” 


the Bersimis-Lac Casse project in Canada, 
which would be the most powerful in the world. 
Programme of Expansion 


Lord Chandos then spoke of the Company’s 
overseas manufacturing plants. te the end 


of 1954 the Australian General Electric had 
been owned in joint account with the 
International General Electric Company of 
the United States, but now their shareholding 
had been acquired by AEI and a proportion 
of the shares would be placed with the 
\ustralian public. The Company also had 
substantial manufacturing concerns in India 
and South Africa. BTH were building up a 
small manufacturing connection in Canada 
and M-V had a plant in Brazil, primarily for 
railway work. 

Speaking of plant extensions in the U.K., 
Lord Chandos referred to the new BTH 
factories in Larne, N. Ireland where turbo- 
alternators of over 30MW. would be built, 
and the transformer factory which M-V are 
building at Wythenshawe, both to increase 
capacity for these and release space for heavy 
plant at the main Trafford Park Works. The 
decision had also been made to build a new 
factory to produce Ediswan cathode ray tubes 
of all sizes, on which work was under way at 
Sunderland and which would release space at 
Brimsdown for advanced development, in- 
( indi coloured television tubes. Other plant 

xpansions were a new BTH electronics 
iactory to back the Company’s lead in this 
held; doubling and possibly later quad- 
rupling the BTH fractional horsepower 

motor factory at Neweastle-under-Lyme and a 
small factory in the Highlands, which it was 
hoped would arrest some of the drift of labour 
from these parts. The British Railways’ 

modernisation programme would throw a 

ew load on the already fully employed 
Traction Departments and these would 

requite expansion. The Government’s pro- 

ramme for erection of Atomic Power 
Si auons would mean an expansion in this 
field also, in which the Company already had 
a strong team of scientists and ee 
working in collaboration with the Atomic 
Energy Authority and the British Electricity 


Authority on developments for the power 
stations of the new era, 


Chandos said that, oats. Se two 
iurther companies had joined mea AEI 
partnership — Birlec and Siemens. Bi 
Ltd. had been purchased from the Mond 
Nickel Company for £1,600,000. The acquisi- 


n 


tion of Siemens Bros. would extend the 
range of AEI activities, particularly in the 
telephone business which is anew field for AEI. 


New Issue 


Lord Chandos gave details of the new issue to 
ordinary stockholders. Ordinary shares of £1 
would be offered at 40/- each in a proportion 
of one for every £4 of stock held. This would 
leave . some ee: unissued shares of 
authorised capital and in accordance with the 
policy of the Board of encouraging employees 
to have a long-term stake in the business, these 
would be offered to them at the same price. 


Future Outlook 


Turning to the future, Lord Chandos 
emphasised the fact that the demand for 
electricity increased by 7-10 per cent. every 
year in industrially developed countries and 
even faster in some others. 

“* Electric power is now one of the essentials 
of any developing community and the 
standard of living, particularly in this country, 
depends upon our ensuring that we keep 
abreast of the demand; be it for industry, for 
railway traction or for domestic appliances.” 
Whether the future demand for energy was 
met by burning coal, water power or nuclear 
fission, conventional ‘electri lant for genera- 
tion, transmission and Saat use would be 
needed and the leading position established 
by AEI in these fields would ensure its full 


participation. 
Of research he said: “The maintenance of 


successful work of our laboratories on the 
production and use of Germanium in 


ae Ee " 
: iE M 
J sac) ames A aH 


Puri a 
FE 0 ie 


“... your Company has an ambi- 


tious programme of expansion . . . 
although the AEI Ltd. already has 
more than 12 million square feet of 
manufacturing space, this is in- 
adequate to deal with the volume of 
business which we may expect to 
flow to us in the next few years.” 





transistors for electronic devices, has led to 
the use of this new material for power 
rectification. The BTH Company com- 
pleted a Germanium power rectifier of 
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300 kW capacity in 1953 and it has been in 
successful commercial operation 

1954 It was the first unit of its kind in the 
U.K. Several are now in service and many 
others are on order. 

“Similarly the work of another of our 
laboratories and development sections has 
resulted in M-V being able to build a r2oMW 
turbo-alternator which will be less than half 


“The maintenance of this lead 


demands a far-seeing policy of 
research and development .. . the 


total sum spent in 1954 on research 
and development of new processes, 


products and new lines of manu- 
facture, has exceeded £4} million. 
We intend to maintain the leading 
Position which we occupy . . .” 


the weight and only two-thirds the length, yet 
— more efficient the celebrated 
ss Battersea machine built by them 
the war. This is remarkable progress in 
some I1-years.”” The Group have a funda- 
mental Research Station at Aldermaston 
constantly contributing to basic knowledge. 
The sum spent in 1954 on research and 
development exceeded {44 million. 


Recruitment and Education 


A matter fundamental to any future plans, 
said Lord Chandos, was recruitment and 
education. It was essential that there should be 
a supply of the right men, not only t recruit 
the design and production force, but to 
sustain the programme of research and 
development. The Company was taking 
vigorous measures to increase the flow of 
graduate, student and craft apprentices into 
the organisation. 

The problem must be attacked from several 
directions. Industry should facilitate the 
transfer of suitable staff to the teaching 
profession. Suitable young scientists in 
Universities and Technical Colleges should 
be encouraged financially by industry to 
pursue their own academic research work. 

Lord Chandos then concluded : “We have 
confidence in the future of the electrical 
industry. It is difficult to see how it can do 
other than continue to expand. We also have 
confidence that in this expansion your 
Company will take a leading role, as it has 
ina tea for so long in the past.” 





NEED FOR THE RIGHT MEN 
“We need an increasing supply of 
physicists, chemists, metallurgists, pro- 
fessional mechanical and electrical engineers 


and of their supporting technicians and 


craftsmen for the future. 


“I express grave anxiety about our 
position as a nation in this field. We in this 
Company are taking wide and vigorous 
measures to increase the flow of graduate 
students and craft apprentices into the 
organisation . . . and, as I speak, there are 


c The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
Over 4,000 apprentices undergoing training ‘awtek ‘Cine ak 


in our educational departments, but even 
this massive effort is not, in our opinion, 


adequate ....” 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


WORLD DEMAND EXCEEDS SUPPLY CAPACITY 


THE ECONOMIST, APRIL 2, 1955 


MAJOR EXPANSION PROGRAMME SUCCESSFULLY COMPLETED 


The following is an extract from the report 
of Aluminium Ltd., for the year 1954 to be 
submitted at the 27th annual meeting. of 
shareholders to be held on April 28 in 
Montreal : 

Production of primary aluminium in 1954 
was a little above the levels of 1953 and 
previous years. Ingot production found 
ready markets but a slightly lower tonnage 
was available for sale after meeting increased 
inventory requirements abroad. 


Net income for the year 1954, after 
“ straight-line ” depreciation, was $34,970,025 
or the equivalent of $3.87 per share on the 
9,036,382 shares outstanding at the end of 
the year. For the year 1953, with deprecia- 
tion on a comparable basis, net income would 
have been $38,178,053 or the equivalent of 
$4.24 per share on the 9,013,994 shares out- 
standing at the end of that year. 


The reduction in net income reflects the 
higher costs of metal produced during the 
breaking-in period of a new smelter. It is 
estimated that in 1954 starting-up costs at 
Kitimat, British Columbia, burdened net 
income by approximately $3 million. 

Capital expenditures of $48 million were 
made during 1954, bringing total capital out- 
lays to $483 million for the plant expansion 
programfne which has added one million 
horse-power of hydroelectric capacity and 
163,000 tons of new primary aluminium 
capacity to the company’s facilities since 
1950 


GENERAL 


In 1954 the aluminium industry as a whole 
again increased its primary smelting facilities 
and a greater volume of aluminium was pro- 
duced than ever before. During the year 
the major expansion programmes which had 
been under way in several countries since 
1950 were completed. World demand for 
primary aluminium nevertheless remained 
strong. All of the company’s available out- 
put was marketed and in the latter months 
of the year the company was unable to 
satisfy all the demands made upon it. 


The year marked the start of production 
at the company’s Kitimat-Kemano project 
in the Province of British Columbia. In 
August, following three and one-half years 
of construction, this new centre of aluminium 
production, havfng an ultimate potential of 
550,000 tons per annum commenced opera- 
tions, 

With the increase in production of primary 
aluminium in North America as well as in 
many other countries, there was a greater 
availability of the metal for commercial uses. 
Applications in the major fields of consump- 
tion—transportation, construction, electrical 
uses, household supplies and packaging— 
continued to grow. Immediate defence de- 
mands appear to have been relaxed further 
during the year although goverhment stock- 
piling in the United States was, we believe, 
an important factor affecting demand. 


The company’s fabricating plants, broadly 
speaking, faced keen competition during most 
of the year with moderate but rising levels 
of operations and profits. In the closing 
months of the year there were further sub- 
stantial increases in demand, particularly in 


the United Kingdom resulting in improved 
operations and profits carrying into 1955. 


OPERATIONS 


The company’s mining subsidiaries con- 
tinued to produce bauxite at close to maxi- 
mum capacity in 1954, with 2,201,000 tons 
of all grades of bauxite being produced in 
British Guiana and 495,000 tons in French 
West Africa, 

In Jamaica the new alumina plant using 
local bauxite was brought up to the level 
of 230,000 tons of annual capacity in 1954. 
The plant started its pioneer operations in 
1953 but the year just passed saw the tempo 
of production greatly increased. 


All aluminium smelting facilities of the 
company’s principal subsidiary Aluminium 
Company of Canada, Ltd., were operated 
at maximum levels in 1954 and produced 
560,900 tons of primary aluminium, 20,500 
tons of which were produced in the new 
Kitimat smelter. Canadian production was 
3 per cent greater than the 545,800 tons in 
1953 and 12 per cent greater than the 499,800 
tons in 1952. Further additions to the 
Kitimat smelter and hydroelectric capacity 
have been authorised ag noted under “ Ex- 
pansion Programme.” 


In the latter part of 1954 with the return 
of a vigorous demand for fabricated products 
in overseas markets, the company’s fabri- 
cating facilities, almost without exception, 
stepped up their operations to a high level 
of capacity. In the United Kingdom a com- 
prehensive scheme was commenced for the 
modernisation of the sheet rolling mill at 
Banbury, Oxfordshire. 


MARKETS AND SALES 


Sales of aluminium in al’ forms and from 
all sources by consolidated subsidiaries of 
Aluminium Limited amounted to 592,318 
short tons. The dollar value of all aluminium 
sales in 1954 was $280,792,887, compared 
to $286,477,122 in 1953. Prices for the 
company’s aluminium ingot in major markets 
were relatively steady throughout the year. 

Again in 1954 the company’s principal 
markets continued to be in the United 
Kingdom, the USA and Canada, but there 
was also an increase over 1953 in shipments 
of Canadian aluminium to other markets. 
Relative to 1953, sales to the United King- 
dom increased as a result of an upsurge in 
demand in that market, where the Company 
has large contractual commitments. 


FORWARD SALES CONTRACTS 


Approximately 74 per cent of the com- 
pany’s shipments of Canadian aluminium in 
1954 were made against long-term commit- 
ments to customers mainly in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


All the long-term contracts were made by 
the company to support its large expansion 
programme between 1951 and 1954 and to 
ensure, as far as the company might, a 
future supply of pri aluminium for 
those who required it. While no new long- 
term sales contracts were signed in 1954, the 
company’s commitments have recently 


grown to sufficient magnitude to require 
further examination of the company’s plant 
expansion plans. 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


The major expansion programme which 
has been in progress since 1951 was success- 
fully completed in 1954 and the new facilities 
are all in production. 


At Kitimat the first potline in the new 
aluminium smelter went into production in 
August and the second in September. The 
rated capacity of these units is 91,500 tons 
of primary aluminium per year, or about 
one-sixth of the eventual planned capacity of 
550,000 tons. For the past several months 
shipments of aluminium have been going 
forward to customers in North America and 
abroad, both by ship from Kitimat’s own 
port and by the new rail line which now 
links the city with the transcontinental rail- 
way system. 


In October of 1954 the company 
announced that the capacity of the Kitimat 
smelter would be immediately expanded to 
produce an additional 60,000 tons of 
aluminium ingot per year to meet the then 
estimated increase in the near-term demand 
for the company’s aluminium. This in- 
volves the installation of a fourth generator 
of 150,000 h.p. capacity in the Kemano 
power-house and the construction of addi- 
tional potlines at Kitimat on which work is 
now proceeding. The expanded capacity is 
expected to come into operation early in 1956 
at a capital cost of approximately $45 million. 


To supply some of the additional alumina 
required, the capacity of the company’s 
plant in Jamaica is now being raised from 
230,000 tons to 300,000 tons of alumina per 
year. The capital expenditures for this 
expansion, including additions to railway 
rolling stock and to storage capacity at the 
company’s Jamaica seaport are estimated at 
$11 million. The present programme in 
Jamaica will also lay the foundation for 
further extension of the plant to a capacity 
of more than 500,000 tons of alumina per 
annum, 


FINANCING 


Of the new capital investment of $483 
million during 1951-54, $125 million was 
required for the Quebec expansion, and $287 
million was required in British Columbia, 
including certain initial expenditures in 
anticipation of the decision announced in 
October to add 60,000 tons of capacity. The 
balance amounting to $71 million was spent 
on bauxite and alumina facilities and other 
subsidiary operations. 


The principal sources of funds to finance 
this expansion and the related increase in 
working capital requirements were the pro- 
ceeds of the issue of new securities of $360 
million ($277 million in debt securities, 
$30 million in preferred shares and $53 
million in common shares), and retained cash 
income aggregating $195 million ($55 million 
in 1954). Of the new money, $50 million 
was obtained in 1954 from an issue in 
of 4} per cent sinking fund debentures by 
Aluminium Company of Canada, Ltd. 
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GOLD COAST ALUMINIUM PROJECT 


During the year, continuing study was 
civen to the projected establishment of an 
‘ntegrated aluminium development based on 

- water-power of the Volta River in the 
Cold Coast, West Africa. This development 
has a potential capacity of 230,000 short tons 

orimary aluminium per year and is under 

‘oint consideration of the Governments 

the Gold Coast and the United Kingdom, 
British Aluminium Company, Ltd., and 
rminium Limited. In 1954 the com- 

’s engineers and planning staffs examined 

ous phases of the project in detail and 
ceologists made further confirmation of 
bauxite reserves available in proximity to 
proposed smelter site. Implementation 

of the project will be further discussed and 
negouated after the reports of the Preparatory 
Commission, appointed by the two Govern- 
ments to study all aspects of the undertaking, 
completed probably around the end of 


1055 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


During 1954 an extension to the com- 
pany’s research facilities at Banbury, 
England, was completed. This extension is 
enabling the company to carry on a broad 
programme of fundamental research in the 
field of light alloys, together with much 
experimental work in support of process and 
product development. The results are 
ipplicable to many of the company markets 
but particularly to the United Kingdom 
where 80 per cent of the aluminium con- 
sumed is supplied from the company’s 
smelters in Canada. 


WESTERN SELECTION & 
DEVELOPMENT 


CANADIAN 





INTEREST 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Western Selection & Development Com- 
pany Limited was held on March 24th in 
London, Major General W. W. Richards, 
B, CBE, MC, chairman, presiding. 


Che following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: We recommend a final dis- 
nbution of 125 per cent, making 20 per cent 
tor the year as against 15 per cent last year. 
ihe profit amounted to £128,903. 


Addressing the meeting the chairman said: 
Our offer of shares to members was a com- 
piete success and was over-subscribed, appli- 
cations totalled 1,156,857 shares. We have 
received Bank of England and Treasury sanc- 
tion for the formation of a new company in 
Canada to acquire under option Nickel 
Copper Claims in Northern Manitoba and 
Uranium Claims at Higginson Lake, 
Northern Saskatchewan, 


__ the Nickel Copper Claims, known as the 
Tow Lake Claims, are situated 36 miles east 
of the remarkable Nickel Copper deposit 
at Lynn Lake of the Sherritt Gordon Mines 
Limited, which has, within the last year, 
come into full production. With the express 
Purpose of serving this mine, the Canadian 
National Railway Company completed 147 
mules of line at an estimated cost of $5 mil- 
lon. In addition, numerous potential sources 
of water power exist in the area of the Tow 
Lake Claims and the Sherritt Gordon Mines 
Limited is now operating a 7,000 horse- 
Power development. 


_ As soon as an issue of stock has been made 
in the new company, development work will 
begin first of all on the Tow Lake Nickel 
Claims in Nerthern Manitoba, to test the 
deposits and definé org reserves. Your board 


consider this Canadian ‘venture has great 
Potential value. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


& 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF RECORD ACHIEVEMENT 


£60 MILLION EXPANSION PROGRAMME 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Ford Motor Company Limited will be 
held on April 22nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Row- 
land Smith, MIMechE: 


For the British motor industry 1954 was 
another year of tremendous expansion. More 
than a million cars and trucks were produced 
in this country by the industry as a whole, 
and we played a leading part in this great 
achievement, 


During the past two years the ‘home 
market, after many years of restraint, has 
come into its own. Total demand has risen 
so steeply that, for most of our products, it 
has exceeded our capacity to produce, in spite 
of the fact that, from factories only slightly 
larger than before the war, our production 
has been trebled. More than half of this 
increase has been achieved in the last two 
years. 


Against this background I have to report 
yet another year of record achievement in 
sales abroad and at home, and in profit for 
your company. 

At times it has been necessary to restrict 
deliveries to the home market in order to 
give full scope to our markets abroad. Dur- 
ing 1954 almost half of our sales of cars and 
commercial vehicles were to export markets. 


FIERCE COMPETITION 


There has, of course, been fierce competi- 
tion for the increased opportunities in export 
markets. 


German competition has intensified still 
further, and the UK percentage of world 
vehicle export business declined from the 
1953 level. It is gratifying, however, that 
your company’s share increased, with par- 
ticular success in Europe. 


During the year we introduced our 4- 
cylinder diesel engined trucks. Public 
acceptance was immediate, as would be 
expected in a type of business where low 
cost is of paramount importance. We also 
extended our commercial range in August last 
by the addition of a new 5 cwt. van. This 
vehicle has met with astonishing success. 


Tractor production increased by 54 per 
cent and total sales were the best since 1948, 
the peak postwar year. Export sales have 
shown a substantial increase over the last 
three years, almost equalling 1950 which was 
an all-time record. An important feature 
has been continued success in the United 
States of America where the Fordson Major 
Diesel is now firmly established as a dollar 
earner. Since shipments began in August, 
1953, over 8,000 units have been delivered 
there and we are proud to announce that 
more of our tractors are exported to the 
United States of America than to any other 
country in the world. 


Tractor sales at home showed an increase 
of more than one-third over 1953 figures. 


In view of the achievements in 1954, cer- 
tain questions arise. Will British manufac- 
turers, and this company in particular, main- 
tain their share of the greatly increasing 
world market, and will the German percent- 
age continue to grow ? 


Provided that inflationary tendencies here 
are kept under control, and also that our 
taxation load is brought to a level closer 
to that of foreign competitors, I am confident 
that in quality and value we can meet all 
competition. 


Considering the accounts for the year—the 
value of the group sales rose by 20 per cent, 
reaching a record total of £127 million. 


Lower costs, arising from improved manu- 
facturing efficiency and methods, and higher 
volume, have substantially offset the effect 
of increased wage rates and material costs 
during the year.. Further reductions in export 
prices were made in 1954, and it should be 
noted that none of our vehicle prices has 
been increased during the past three years. 


Higher sales resulted in an increase of 22 
per cent in total profit before tax, to 
£19,345,654. Taxation took £9,453,000, or 
49 per cent of the year’s profit, leaving a net 
profit, after tax, of £9,892,654. 


Your directors are recommending a final 
dividend of 10 per cent, subject to tax, on 
the ordinary capital, making, with the interim 
dividend of 5 per cent, a total distribution of 
15 per cent for the year. 


The latter represents a net return of 3.2 
per cent, after tax, on the amount of ordinary 
shareholders’ capital employed. 


We have embarked upon a large-scale 
expansion of our production facilities in order 
to meet the very substantial increase in 
demand which we foresee for our products. 
This scheme involves the expenditure of over 
£60 million during the next few years, the 
greater part of which has yet to be earned. 


TWO FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS 


I wish to refer briefly to two fundamental 
problems which affect our industry today. 
These are the level of tax upon road trans- 
port, and the condition of our roads. 


First, let us contrast the effect of tax upon 
the development of car ownership in the USA 
with our position in Britain. In the USA 
there is one car for every three people, com- 
pared with one for every 16 in this country. 
We have, in fact, reached in this year 1955 
the position the Americans had reached by 
1920, 35 years ago. What is the reason for 
this astonishing contrast ? 


I suggest that one of the main reasons is 
the tremendous weight of taxation which has 
increasingly been thrust upon the British 
vehicle owner. He is taxed three times over ; 
by petrol tax, by purchase tax added to the 
price of his car, and by his car licence. 


A progressive reduction in car and petrol 
taxes would bring car ownership within the 
means of the great mass of our people, and 
so provide incentives to increased produc- 
tivity with results which might pleasantly 
surprise us all. I suggest that the Chancellor 
would be far from disappointed at the result- 
ing total revenue receipts. 


Secondly, how could our roads contain 
all these cars? Im recent weeks we have 
seen the beginning of Government interest 
in-the announcement of a new programme 
for our roads. However, far from meeting 
future needs, it does not even make up 
arrears of past neglect, and falls far short of 
present-day requirements. Unless our people 
are to lag hopelessly behind other countries 
in this most important respect, it is essential 
that we plan our roads now for the future 
on a scale which will emsure free and 
unrestricted movement of goods, and people. 


The review concluded with an acknow- , 
ledgment of the co-operation and support 
received from suppliers and dealers and the 
spirit of determination and endeavour on. 
the part of the staff.and employees. . . .. 
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LEWIS’S INVESTMENT TRUST 


LIMITED 


CONTINUANCE OF CONSISTENT GROWTH 


MR S. H. LEAKE 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Lewis’s Investment Trust Limited will be 
held on April 21st in Liverpool. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr S. H. Leake, 
OBE, which has been circulated to stock- 
holders with the report and accounts for the 
year ended February 1, 1955: 


i am glad to be able to report a con- 
tinuance of the consistent growth in the 
profits of Lewis’s Investment Trust which 
has been a feature of the business for some 
years. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account of the Trust 
shows the income drawn by way of divi- 
dends, rents, etc., from its subsidiaries. The 
total revenue of £1,363,279 is substantially 
oe st year and mainly reflects increased 
di¥idends from the two principal subsi- 
diaries — Lewis’s Limited and Selfridge 
(Holdings) Limited. Tax and other provi- 
sions leave this revenue at {£676,042 and 
with the balance brought forward from last 
year’s accounts, £919,559 is available for 
distribution. 


We propose to allocate the year’s net profit 
in approximately the same proportions as in 
previous years ; namely, one-third to reten- 
tions in various reserves, and to distribute 
two-thirds. This enables us for the third 
successive year to recommend an increase 
in the final dividend, on this occasion one of 
74 per cent to 35 per cent, making a total 
of 40 per cent for the year. This recom- 
mé@ndation leaves £295,125 to be carried for- 
ward as against £243,517 brought in. Your 
directors consider that such an increase in 
the ordinary dividend can well be justified, 
since it comes out of total group earnings 
of 176 per cent on the ordinary share 
capital of the Trust as at February 1, 1955. 
The dividend is accordingly covered some 
four and a half times. This is in line 
with the poiicy we have long pursued of 
building up reserves in the operating com- 
panies. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows this year a net profit before taxation 
of £4,813,351, an increase of £232,698 over 
last year. The consolidated profit, after 
tax and various provisions, is £2,015,137 
and exceeds f2 million for the first 
time. 

The profits retained in the group as shown 
in the accounts amount to £1,247,355. ‘The 
retention of this sum is required for 
various building projects and other develop- 
ments. 


Our expenditure on repairs is more 
than three times what it was in 1946; 
and while other items of necessary expense 
may not have risen if the same ratio, they 
show a persistent tendency to rise in spite 
of a rigid expense control. 

On the other hand, our rate of gross profit 
has shown littl or no material change as 
compared with 1946, so that it is essential 
that the increase in turnover which we have 
achieved in the last few years should con- 
tinue to an even greater degree. Having 
regard to the continuing rise in the level of 
wages and incomes, your board is convinced 
that further expansion in trade is possible, 
and has already taken steps through greater 


ON POSITION OF GREAT FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


range and variety of stock to appeal to an 
ever-widening circle of customers. The 
increase in our transactions encourages us to 
believe that this policy is meeting with some 
measure of success. 


FUTURE OF DEPARTMENT STORE ~ 


The conviction that our group is capable 
of further expansion in turnover also stems 
from faith in the future of the department 
store as an integral part of retail distribution. 
After fifteen years of controls and restric- 
tions, the shopping public has largely for- 
gotten the traditional appeal of the depart- 
ment store. With the return of free enterprise 
and of the power to draw its merchandise 
from wider markets, the department store is 
now only beginning to take its true place in 
the pattern of retailing. By the very nature 
of its activities, at the hub of the principal 
shopping centre in its city, the department 
store develops a personality of its own. 
Although self-service may have a place in 
certain fields of distribution, we believe that 
in this country it will never wholly replace 
the personal relationship between retailer and 
customer, which seeks to make a pleasure 
out of ordinary shopping activities. 


If these considerations are generally true 
of department stores, they unquestionably 
apply to Lewis’s, who in their hundred years 
of growth have acquired and developed a 
personality in the towns in which they ‘trade 
which is unique in retailing. We are sure 
that an even more prosperous future lies 
ahead for our group, not only in the 
provinces but in London, if we maintain and 
develop still further the basic trading 
principles on which this business has been 
founded and has flourished. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
the total reserves have increased by 
£1,249,426 on the year to £10,66),804. 
After deducting intangible assets, the balance 
of £6,622,595 compares with the issued 
capital of the Trust of £3,890,176. This 
position of great financial strength is con- 
firmed when it is seen that this net figure 
of reserves is represented by net current 
assets of £6,685,961, an increase on the year 
of £1,325,824. Of this total of net current 
assets, {5,166,177 is accounted for by cash, 
tax reserve certificates, and short-term 
deposits. Thus, although we have embarked 
upon a formidable programme of building 
developments, funds are available for that 
purpose without drawing on the essential 
working capital of the business. 


NEW BRISTOL STORE 


It was a tradition in Lewis’s, as evidence 
of its constant growth, that building activity 
was always in progress in some part of the 
organisetion. That tradition, unavoidably 
interrupted by the war and its aftermath. 
has again become a reality. Our principal 
preoccupation in this field is the construction 
of our new store at Bristol. All the pre- 
liminary work is now complete. At the end 
of February the main building contract was 
signed covering a cost of some £1,500,000 

our present estimate is that a total 
expenditure of £2 million will be involved. 


We hope that the store will be ready to open 
for business in the autumn of 1957. 


OTHER BUILDING DEVELOPMENTS 


Liverpool: In Liverpool the second sectio: 
of the reconstructed store is almost complet- 
and open for trading, while the demolition of 
the third section has commenced. The two 
completed sections represent an integrated 
unit, and we can now provide our Liverpoo! 
customers with the shopping facilities they 
are entitled to expect from us. Although its 
eventual cost over and above our war damage 
claim may well be of the order of £1 million, 
such expenditure will give us a new and up- 
to-date store for the further expansion of our 
trade in Liverpool. 


Manchester: In Manchester we have re 
vived a development at the rear of the store 
which was initiated in 1938 but had to be 
abandoned at the ontbreak of war, When 
this is complete it will add still further to 
the profit-earning capacity of our most profit- 
able Lewis’s unit. 


Leicester: A contract has now.been signed 
for making certain extensions on _ th- 
upper floors which, when complete, will add 
some 25 per cent to the available selling 
space. We have every confidencé that thi; 
new investment will bring an adequate 
return, 


Glasgow: In Glasgow we have completed 
another floor in that section of the build- 
ing which was left unfinished during the 
reconstruction of the main building in 
1936/37. 


Leeds: Our Leeds store has had an ou! 
standingly successful year. It is our intention 
to build a depot on the outskirts of Leeds 
to facilitate the handling of our growing 
household trade, and land for this purpos: 
has been acquired. 


SELFRIDGES 


It is in Selfridges where our greates' 
activity has taken place during the last yea: 
Selfridges contribute about one quarter of 
the total net profits of the group, but afte: 
three years’ experience we are satisfied that 
it is capable of further development. Its turn- 
over reached record levels during the yea: 
and to relieve growing pressure on sellin: 
space, we re-opened a selling floor in th: 
building to the north of Somerset Stree: 
which had previously been under governmen 
requisition, 


A contract for the sale of the Wigmor- 
Street frontage is in its final stages of nego 
tation and work on this development shou! 
soon commence. So far as the rest of th: 
northern site is concerned, much time and 
thought is being devoted to making the bes: 
use of its potentialities and plans have been 
lodged with the London County Council fo: 
the building of a ramp garage holding up 
750 cars over an extension of the ground 
floor selling area. The scheme envisages th: 
diversion by ramps of all our goods traffi 
underground for loading and unloading. | 
is an imaginative attempt to solve a growin 
traffic problem in the vicinity pio eee ty 
eliminating backing © parking 
at ground level and by maintaining an even 
flow of traffic at all times. ; 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 


LIMITED 


MR KENNETH M. CHANCE ON GROUP’S PROGRESSIVE GROWTH 


- annual ordinary general meeting of 
Rf; »sh Industrial Plastics, Limited, was held 
March 3lst in London, Mr Kenneth M. 

e (the chairman) presiding. 


- following is an extract from the state- 

+ by the chairman which had been circu- 
¢ with the report and accounts: When 
‘second world war came to an end, this 
niry had spent its all in its efforts for 
_ and there were many who could see 
fyiure for Britain as a great power. The 
very already made has confounded the 
<imists. In its small way your company 
+s shown what can be done by private enter- 
and your directors have asked me 

fy to relate its history from bankruptcy 
the measure of success illustrated by the 


pccounts. 


GROUP’S MAIN OBJECTIVE 


[he statement then reviewed the company’s 

early history and continued: The main 

bjective of your group is still that for which 

ihe company was reconstructed in 1927—the 

.ufacture of-aminoplastic moulding pow- 

d In the early days it was recognised 

that the mouldability of these new mould- 

powders would progress more rapidly if 

cur chemists and engineers could be kept 

istantly informed of their behaviour in use 

on the industrial scale, and for this purpose 

mall moulding factory which became avail- 

at Streetly was purchased. As this 

tory increased in size it became a com- 

vitor with other moulders, so that its 

rence could only be justified by using it 

development factory for the promotion 

of new lines for moulding, open to their 

nspection, and as a training factory for those 

n other countries wishing to enter the mould- 

ing branch of the industry. This was done, 

within a few years it became clear that 

ess in moulding depends largely on the 

gn and quality of the mould, so in 1936 

i was purchased and a small toolroom 

ted and equipped in Birmingham for the 

ply of moulds to the industry. That was 

position at the outbreak of the war when 

ssued capital of your company was 

/ 442.850, the fixed assets were valued at 

1 £96,000 and the excess of current assets over 
iues was £23,000. 


Yhen the war ended, orders for amino~- 
‘uc moulding powders, both from this 
itry and abroad, increased with great 
lity, and experience at Streetly during 
war had impressed upon the managing 
ctor of that factory the urgent need for 
cthing more than a press; in fact, a 
‘ding machine for thermosetting mould- 
powders, if mouldings made therefrom 
‘0 compete successfully with those from 
nany new thermoplastic materials coming 
the market. He came into contact with 
zineer with an inventive brain and, after 
‘sing with him his ideas, engaged him 
ut these into practice. Your directors 
ed that the progress made and patents 
out justified the step of equipping a 
‘y for their manufacture, and the Bipel 
and pelleter, both of original design, 


re ted. 


— 


“RGANISATION AND CO-ORDINATION 


i 


‘wo issues Of shares at substantial’ pre- 
, ms were made, and provided £1,150,000 

‘'esh capital, which has resulted in the 
-ssion of two chemical factories at Old- 


I 
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bury with two engineering factories elsewhere 
in the district for the purpose of supplying 
the plastics moulding industry with amino- 
plastic moulding powders and with novel 
equipment specially designed for their use, 
and a moulding factory at Streetly from 
which those two engineering factories have 
developed. There is also a third chemical 
factory at Oldbury making adhesives .and 
other resins for use in a wide variety of 
industries, including furniture, paper, textiles, 
foundries, the paint and lacquer industry 
and the bonding of glass fibres, and your 
directors have given much thought to 
the welding together of this somewhat 
diverse organisation. 


. The first step was taken by your managing 
director in forming a department for develop- 
ment and design, including a consultative and 
advisory body available free of cost to the 
moulding industry in this country and abroad. 
The second was taken two years ago in trans- 
ferring the sale of Oldbury products from the 
two subsidiaries, the Beetle Products Com- 
pany, Limited, and Beetle Bond, Limited, to 
the parent company. Your directors have 
now formed a subsidiary entitled BIP 
Chemicals, Limited, to handle the manufac- 
ture and sale of ail the products of your 
Oldbury factories as a further step in the 
co-ordination of the work of the group as a 
whole, a step which is the natural sequel 
to the somewhat opportunist growth that has 
taken place. 


All the shares in each of these subsidiaries 
are now held by the parent company. The 
parent company owns the freehold and 
leasehold land and buildings of all the sub- 
Sidiaries and each of the latter will be 
responsible for financing its plant, machinery 
and working capital. Each has its own 
board of directors with a common chairman 
in the person of the managing director of 
the parent company. Their profits 1evert 
to the parent company whose control over 
finance is absolute. This reorganisation will 
produce several major changes in the next 
balance sheet of your company but not in 
the consolidated balance sheet. 


RECORD TURNOVER 


Before arriving at the group profit of 
£571,257, the substantial sum of £180,228 
has been taken for depreciation. Thereafter 
no less than £305,379 is set aside for taxa- 
tion, leaving a balance of £265,878 from 
which dividends paid and proposed will take 
£121,514, the balance retained in the busi- 
ness being £144,364. The surplus of current 
assets over current liabilities which include 
the unsecured notes for £250,000 is 
£1,016,203. I may add that the turnover 
for the period amounted to £4,820,000 of 
which £1,116,000 was contributed by direct 
export, two records which may well be ex- 
ceeded during the current financial year. 
The last quarter of the year is normally the 
best and during the Christmas quarter last 
year’s figures both for turnover and profit 
were substantially exceeded. Indeed, in 
November, the flood of orders was so great 
as to be embarrassing until your managing 
director through his works council made 
arrangements for overtime on shift work 
which proved successful in materially in- 
creasing output. The word “boom” ‘is 
being used in many quarters to describe the 
present state of industry and trade in this 
country. I dislike the word for it always 


. 






suggests its converse “slump” and it is not 
unnatural to connect this situation with the 
recent freedom for hire purchase. I prefer 
to call these “ the halcyon days” of business 
and you must realise that the results in your 
hands and the present increase production 
have been achieved at a time of acute 
shortage of labour so that your debt of grati- 
tude to management, staff and workpeople is 
greater than ever. 


THE FUTURE 


Two features are wholly promising for 
the future. First, the steps that your man- 
aging director is taking for making economies 
in storage and transport, made possible by 
the completion of the new  storerooms. 
Secondly, the goodwill created by the ability 
of your group to supply moulders with 
moulding machines, pelleters and moulds and 
dies, all of a quality and performance cer- 
tainly unsurpassed and probably unequalled 
in the world. This has a very real influence 
on the increase of orders for moulding 
powders, especially from abroad. You should 
also know that sales of melamine moulding 
powder are now steadily increasing as a result 
of the excellent quality of tableware moulded 
therefrom by several moulding firms. Finally 
you will be aware of the growing interest in 
this country in products based on resin 
bonded glass fibres. The resins supplied 
by your company for this purpose are 
manufactured under the patents of the 
American Cyanamid Company for which 
your company has the British rights 
and are second to none in quality and 
performance. 


On the all important question of finance, 
the position is such that your directors have 
decided to take advantage of their option 
to repay the unsecured notes to the value 
of £250,000 while retaining ample cash for 
all foreseeable requirements, and notice has 
been given for such repayment-on July Ist 
next. 


-~CHAIRMAN’S RETIREMENT 


In these circumstances I have come to the 
conclusion that it is in the best interests of 
your company that I should make way for 
a younger man to take my place as chairman, 
and Mr Crammond has agreed to accept this 
responsibility. I have spent my life in your 
business as managing director for forty-three 
years and as chairman since 1933, and hope 
to continue to serve it as long as my health, 
physical and mental, enables me to be of use. 
The office of president is nebulous as to 
duties but I gather that my colleagues 
have. no intention of allowing me to 
vegetate. 


My final words as your chairman are that 
all is well with your business ; its manage- 
ment is first rate ; the flow of orders is the 
best proof of the sales side ; your factories 
are in good order and your directors continue 
to sanction expenditure to maintain and, 
where possible, to improve them, at least 
equal to that written off for depreciation ; 
the prospects are excellent and the only 
danger I see is that of trying to do too much, 


‘to go ahead too fast. Perhaps the nebulous 


post of president may have some influence 
on the avoidance of that pitfall. 

The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend for the year of 20 per cent, less tax, 
was approved. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FUNDS EXCEED £100 MILLION 


MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Sun 
Life Assurance Society will be held at 63, 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, on 
Tuesday, April 19, 1955. Mr C. G. Ran- 
dolph, chairman of the society, has issued a 
to shareholders, which in outline 


aN 3 
a8 1TOMOWS: 


: | 
Statement 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


A notable landmark was passed during the 
year when for the first time the society’s 
funds exceeded £100 million. The new 
of £103,422,000 (of which the life 
assurance fund accounts for £90,270,000) 
shows an increase of £7,448,000 over that 
for 1953. The life premium income of 
£13,211,000 was also a record and exceeded 
the 1953 total by £735,000. 

The gross interest income of the life assur- 
ance fund amounted to £3,847,000 repre- 
senting a rate of £4 10s. 7d. per cent, an 
increase of 2s. 4d. over the rate for the 
previous year. 


The claims by death amounted to 
£2,196,000, a figure not only well within 
the expected amount but actually less than 
the total for the previous year, although the 
sums assured in. force are greater. The 
favourable mortality experience is evidence 
of the success of the system of life assurance 
without medical examination of which we 
were the pioneers over fifty years ago. 


figure 


NEW BUSINESS 


Probably there has never been a_ period 
when competition for life assurance business 
was more keen than it is at the present time, 
and I am therefore pleased to be able to 
report the completion of a record amount 
of new business in the past year for sums 
assured of £44,382,000, all obtained from 
our connections within the United Kingdom. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


We have continued to improve our facili- 


advances to owner-occupiers of resi- 
property, and the new loans totalling 
over £4,900,000 represented an increase of 
over £1,500,000 compared with the 1953 


f 
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Advances up to 90 per cent of the valua- 
tion are made on houses built in the past 
quarter-century, and special arrangements 
are now available to firms of suitable stand- 
ing whereby loans up to 100 per cent may 
be granted to members of their staffs sub- 
ject to a guarantee by the firm of the excess 
over a normal advance. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


A substantial proportion of the 
business has again been secured under staff 
pension schemes, and our specialised staff 
continues to be available to give advice and 
service to employers. 

Hitherto the vast majority of schemes 
have been arranged on a without profits 
basis, as it is generally regarded as essential 
that the employees’ benefits and contributions 
should be fixed amounts and not dependent 
on rates of bonus declared from time to 
time. We are pleased, however, to announce 
that we have designed a scheme of the group 
pension type which satisfies these require- 
ments, but at the same time enables the 
employer to participate in the profits. We 


new 


are confident that this scheme will have 
particular appeal to the many employers who 
wish to enjoy the security afforded by a well- 
managed life office and to share in its pros- 
perity. 


INVESTMENTS 


The increase in the society’s funds results 
in ous having very large sums to invest, and 
we are continuously engaged in the endeavour 
to obtain good security combined with a 
satisfactory yield. 


The balance sheet reflects the substantial 
increases which have been made in our hold- 
ings of mortgages, debentures and ordinary 
shares, whilst British Government securities 
show a decrease of about £14 million. 


We made the customary valuation of our 
Stock Exchange securities at the end of 1954, 
and I am pleased to say that the market value 
considerably exceeded the value at which 
they stand in the balance sheet, without 
taking into account the investment reserve 
fund of £3} million. 


NEW CHIEF OFFICE PREMISES 


The great expansion of the society’s busi- 
ness, especially during the last thirty years, 
has made the chief office at 63 Threadneedle 
Street quite inadequate to accommodate the 
necessary staff. 

Your directors felt that the opportunity 
afforded by the rebuilding of the City to 
secure a chief office suited to our require- 
ments should not be missed, and I am pleased 
to state that we have acquired a prominent 
site in Cheapside on which a new chief office 
is to be erected. 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION 


The directors have decided that bonus dis- 
tributions shall, in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, be made at intervals of three 
years instead of five years, the shorter period 
being in their opinion more suited to modern 
conditions. The valuation, which has been 
made orf’a more stringent actuarial basis than 
on the last occasion, shows a total surplus of 
£4,388,000, of which £3,437,000 is being 
applied to provide reversionary bonuses in 
respect of with profits policies for the three 
years 1952 to 1954. The new bonuses are 
at the rate of 40s. per annum for £100 sum 
assured, which is substantially in excess of 
the rates declared in 1952 in respect of the 
previous five years. I feel sure that our 
policyholders will agree that the results of 
the valuation are highly satisfactory. 


DIVIDEND 


(he proprietors’ share of the divisible sur- 
plus is £381,000. The directors have 
declared a half-yearly dividend of 2s. 9d. per 
share, free of income tax, payable on June 
30th next and, in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, it is expected that this rate 
will be maintained until the date of the next 
triennial valuation. 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


The results which I have presented to you 
reflect the very greatest tribute to your staff, 
as it is the work and devotion to duty of all, 
from the general manager downwards, which 
has produced these good figures. I should 


like to thank them all most sincerely on your 
behalf. . 
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IONIAN BANK 


MR A. H. REID’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and sixteenth annual 
general meeting of the Ionian Bank Limited 
will be held on April 19th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr A. H. Reid, CBE, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1954: 


The year under review has seen an expan- 
sion of our business in all centres, and our 
total assets at December 31, 1954, amounted 
to £15,362,374, compared with £ 13,408,353 
at the end of 1953. The expansion is seen 
particularly in the increase of our advances 
from £6,139,333 at the end of 1953 to 
£6,653,218 at the end of 1954, and in a 
similar increase of bills receivable from 
£625,048 to £695,218. This has naturally 
made a demand upon our liquid resources, 
but our liquid position remains satisfactory. 
Cash in hand and balances with bankers and 
foreign correspondents totalled £1,869,751 
at December 31st last compared with 
£1,879,284 at the end of 1953, a decrease in 
the cash held in London having been offset 
by an increase in the cash held at other 
centres. The main feature on the liability 
side of our balance sheet is a welcome 
increase in current, deposit and other 
accounts from £9,808,171 at the end of 1953 
to £10,307,536. As a result of the higher 
level of activity, the profits of the bank have 
been maintained, and in Egypt, where more 
stable conditions now exist, the bank’s earn- 
ings have increased when compared with 
those for 1953. 


The Greek economy has continued to 
benefit from the devaluation of 1953, and 
from the economic policy since pursued by 
the present Government. There has been 
a further increase in exports, and invisible 
earnings have increased, notably from 
tourists. On the other hand imports also 
increased. Early this year the Government 
accordingly brought into force certain 
measures designed to restrict credit for the 
financing of imports. The Government 
have, however, made it clear that they have 
no intention of abandoning their policy of 
allowing imports to enter the country free of 
any other restriction. 


Profits have been well maintained. New 
branches were opened during the year at 
Caterini in Macedonia and on the island of 
Calymnos. Our two subsidiary companies, 
the Popular Bank and the Ionian Insurance 
Company, have again had a satisfactory year 


The signing of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
last October put an end to several years o! 
uncertainty. The Government are workinz 
on plans designed to raise the country’s 
standard of living by investment in capita! 
equipment, which may provide opportunities 
for British enterprise. The country’s econom 
had a good year. On the whole the resu!'s 
on the cotton side of our business have not 
been unsatisfactory. Good results have been 
achieved also by our commercial banking 
side, and progress continues to be made 5 
our branch in Cairo. 


Once again something like boom cond'- 
tions have prevailed in Cyprus, where heavy 
expenditure is being incurred by the Britis” 
military authorities. This is throwing 29 
increasing burden on local resources. The 
cost of labour, and the cost of living, particu- 
larly rents, have continued to rise. Ther? 
is, however, every indication that the Govern- 
ment are well aware of the dangers 0! 
inflation and that they are determined ‘9 
take steps if necessary to alleviate its effects 
Last year there was an increase of exports 
from £15 million in 1953 to £16} million, 
though imports too continued to increase, 
from £21 million to £23} million, Ovr 
branches have had a good year. 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL FINANCIAL COMMITMENTS ENVISAGED 


SIR DOUGAL QO. MALCOLM’S SPEECH 


[he fifty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Rrivsh South Africa Company was held on 
March 24th in London. 


Dougal O. Malcolm, KCMG (the 
President), presided and in the course of his 
peech said: 

Overall our total revenue for the year 
under review was £9,012,861 and our total 


outgoings including taxation £5,716,963, so 
that our net profit for the year under review 
was £3,295,898, as against {2,988,143 for the 
year before, an improvement of a very little 
over £300,000. 


For the whole year, including the interim 


dividend of 134 per cent paid in last October, 
we propose to pay the same dividend as last 
year, namely 50 per cent or 7s. 6d. per unit 
of stock or share, thus increasing the sum of 


our unappropriated profits from £5,795,846 
at September 30, 1953, to £7,284,890 at the 
date of the accounts. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Our total capital and reserves have risen 
from {15,577,357 to £17,066,401. As against 
that the book figure of our fixed assets has 
risen only by a little over £150,000 to 
£2,815,535. Our current assets at just under 
£10 million exceed our current liabilities, in- 
cluding the proposed dividend, by a little 
ever £1,300,000. 


The total book figure for all our invest- 
ments stands at £13,358,890 as against 
£11,977,196 for the year before, an increase 
of about £1,400,000. Quoted investments at 
£9.172,086 had a market value at the date of 
the balance sheet of £19,809,052. A valuation 
made at the end of last week shows that the 
market value of quoted investments at present 
held, which have a book value of £9,776,900 
amounted to £23,046,500. 


The large book figure for unquoted invest- 
ments—{4,186,804—is largely attributable to 
the fact that it includes £1,700,000 for the 
book value of our half interest in New 
Rhodesia Investments Limited, which is itself 
unquoted and which, at the date of the 
be ‘ance sheet, held quoted investments of a 
book value of £3,629,070 and of a market 
value at that date of £7,322,048. The latest 
figures which I now have show that invest- 
ments of a book value of £3,997,100 and a 
market value at the end of last month of 
£8 19,300, your half interest in which 
am ints to £4,259,700. That, added to the 
Neure of £23,046,500, which I gave you a 
‘w minutes ago, makes £27,306,200 in all. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


‘S Tegards the year now current, the 
Northern Rhodesia copper output for the 
= d from October Ist last to the end of 
Coruary has been 122,523 tons. The out- 
Put for the months of January and February 
Was only 8,189 and 17,107 tons respectively, 
&s against a monthly average for the year 
sneer review Of 31,469 tons, and is abnor- 
ae low, owing to the African miners’ 
his ¢. As against our loss of royalty from 
's source, the price of copper on which 
Our royalties are based averaged £246 per 
om for the five months since October Ist 
; 1, aS against an average of £205 per ton 
or the same period of last year. 


An estimate of copper royalty for the first 





five months of the current year at £3,536,402 
slightly exceeds the final figure for the same 
period of last year; so that if the price of 
copper, now very high, is fairly constant and 
there are no more strikes, we may hope 
that we shall do considerably better for the 
year now current than we did for the year 
under review 


BOARD’S FUTURE POLICY 


The position of our company, I think you 
will agree, is strong. But I hope we shall 
adhere to our policy of modest dividend 
distribution with the object of building up 
during the thirty-one years of our Northern 
Rhodesia Mineral Rights, which are still left 
to us, a great body of investments to take 
the place of our mineral rights which we 


shall have to make over to the Northern 
Rhodesian Government thirty-one years 
hence. 


It is indeed our duty and obviously to our 
interest to do everything we can while our 
mineral rights remain as they are now to 
foster and expedite the exploitation of those 
rights in every possible way. This must 
involve our having to look forward to sub- 
stantial financial commitments as against our 
certainly substantial revenues. The develop- 
ment of the very promising Bancroft Mine is 
a case in point. 


In order to help in the duplication of its 
promised output as against what was 
originally contemplated, we have undertaken 
to advance to that concern during the period 
from now till the end of 1960 the sum of 
£3 million, another £2 million being simi- 
larly advanced by the Anglo-American Cor- 
poration against valuable options on Bancroft 
shares at 37s. 6d. a share, the present market 
price of the shares being about 42s. 6d., with 
very encouraging prospects in view. 


There is also the very important matter of 
hydro-electric power for Rhodesia ; and there 
has been for a considerable time past a 
rivalry between the Kariba Gorge Scheme 
on the Zambesi River and the Kafue River 
Scheme. This, as no doubt you know, has 
quite recently been decided by the Federal 
Government of Rhodesia and Nyasaland in 
favour of the Kariba Gorge Scheme based on 
a contribution from the United States of 
£46 million towards the estimated total cost 
of £54 million’ of the first stage of this 
scheme, which involves the raising in 
Rhodesia of the balance of £8 million. We 
must look forward to having to play our part 
fairly, along with others, in the provision of 
the £8 million. 


I have mentioned two very large schemes 
involving large prospective commitments, and 
there will no doubt be others. I hope there 
will ; for commitments are the corollary of 
opportunity and it therefore behoves us to 
keep a lot of powder dry for them. 


The report was adopted and at a sub- 
sequent extra-ordinary general meeting the 
capital of the company was_ increased 
to £13,500,000 by the creation of 9 
million new *shares of 15s. each and the 
capitalisation of £6,570,376 10s. of reserves, 
to be allotted as fully paid up in the propor- 
tion of one new share of -15s. each for every 
stock unit or share to bearer of 15s. each 
held, was approved, the shares on allotment 
to be automatically converted into registered 
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THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


SPEECH OF 
MR ALGERNON DENHAM, JP 


The one hundred and second annual meet- 
ing of members of The Halifax Building 
Society was held in Halifax on March 28, 
1955, the president, Mr Algernon Denham, 
JP, presiding. 


In moving the adoption.of the accounts the 
president said: The balance sheet before you 
discloses great strength with the distribution 
of assets totalling {237,786,239 following the 
pattern of recent years ; 84.74 per cent con- 
sists of mortgage balances and 15 per cent 
of liquid funds invested in corporation loans, 
and in Government securities. 


Our liabilities to investors and depositors 
amount to some £225 million, whilst accumu- 
lated reserves total approximately £12 million, 
or 5.03 per cent of the total assets. 


The surplus amounts to the record figure 
of £932,632 after we have written down the 
book value of our office properties by £50,000 
and made a contribution of a similar amount 
to the staff pension fund. To this we add 
a profit of £481,223 on realisation of 
investments and out of the sum so available 
£218,723 has been written off the book value 
of our Government securities. 


The sum of £500,000 has been transferred 
to general reserve and £262,500 to invest- 
ments reserve and we recommend the 
payment of a bonus of 4 per cent to our 
subscription share and class I shareholders. 


We look upon our growth in assets of 
£23,470,000 as adequate whilst our advances 
on mortgage at £50,900,000 have been some- 
what higher than we would have wished due 
in no small measure to the attraction of the 
4 per cent interest rate which operated from 
October. 


In May last the Government announced 
through the Minister of Housing their pro- 
posals for the encouragement of home owner- 
ship. Your society has welcomed the coming 
into operation of the scheme and given full 
support within its available resources. At 
January 31st last we were operating in 
collaboration with 345 local authorities and 
had made advances of approximately {13 
million. Our total advances have since 
increased to £2} million and the upward 
trend continues. 


In postwar years building societies have 
been operating under what, might be termed 
fair weather conditions and the accretion of 
assets has been phenomenal by comparison 
with any other period of our history. 


A slower rate of growth by the movement 
generally, however, would not be disadvan~ 
tageous particularly as the profit potential of 
mutual institutions such as ours is inadequate 
to permit reserve ratios keeping pace with 
rapid growth. 


On March 2, 1955, we announced increases 
in interest rates allowed to our investing 
members and charged to our borrowers. 


There are two opposing trends of thought 
about the interest terms which building 
societies should offer. A large section of the 
movement believes it has a duty to pay an 
investment rate which will attract all the 
funds necessary to finance all the mortgage 
business available. Others including our- 
selves hold the opinion that the interest 
offered should be a fair return for the investor 
and that mortgage facilities should be granted 
according to the income thus derived. 


Whatever the merits or demerits of vary- 
ing interest rates may be, they pale into 
insignificance when compared with the 
urgency. and importance of maintaining and 
improving the value of the £1 sterling. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES MOTOR 
FINANCE CO. LTD. 


The annual general meeting of Midland Counties Motor Finance Company Ltd. 
was held on March 29th, at Sheffield, Sir George Kenning,the Chairman, presiding. 
The following are extracts from his statement :— 


I feel I can claim that 1954 has been a memorable year 
in the history of the Company. 


Profit Doubled. 


The Profit of the Group is £293,393 compared with 
£165,759 last year, and, after taxation and all other 
charges, there remains £130,687, more than double last 
year’s figure of £59,152. 

I am sure you will agree that these are results of which 
we can be justly proud. 


Increased Dividend. 


Bearing in mind the importance of strengthening the Company’s reserves, 
the Directors recommend that a Dividend of 30°% be paid on the increased 
Ordinary Share Capita! of £275,000. The total amount retained in the business 
is £84,734, and the proposed Ordinary Dividend amounts to £45,375. This 
Dividend is covered 2.8 times by earnings, which are at the rate of 83.2% on 
the Ordinary Capital. 


Sir George Kenning 


Liquidity. 
Current Assets of £3,141,463 exceed Current Liabilities of £2,319,608 by 


£821,855 compared with Capital and Reserves of £674,612. These figures 
demonstrate the liquidity and strength of the Company. 


This Year’s Trading. 


During the year under review Government restrictions were temporarily 
relaxed, and competition increased as a result. This mainly took the form of 
increased periods of hiring and reduced deposits rather than reduced rates of 
interest. Consequently, the amount of money which we had available to lend 
was spread over a longer period, and this to some extent limited our expansion 
of business. 

Over a quarter of a century of experience in the Hire Purchase business, 
specialising in the financing of motor vehicles, has been, and will continue to 
be, invaluable in dealing with this situation and others which are bound to 
arise in a comparatively new and often misunderstood system of credit service. 

I pointed out last year that the increased volume of business in the then 
current year could be fully reflected only in the subsequent 12 months, and that 
statement still holds good for the period under review. 

We have benefited to some extent from the abolition of Excess Profits Levy. 
This amounted to £13,640 in 1953. We have also benefited from the reductions 
in the Bank Rate which took place in September, 1953, and in May, 1954. 


The Future—Government Controls. 


At the moment this Report is being written the new Government controls 
have just been announced, and it is too early to say for certain what effect they 
will have on the Company’s trading. The minimum deposit of 15% and maxi- 
mum repayment period of 24 months are within the general limits which we 
have been imposing ourselves since the restrictions were relaxed, so that I do 
not anticipate that these factors will have an adverse effect on this year’s trading. 
On the other hand, the increase in the Bank Rate will mean that we shall have 
to pay more dearly for our borrowing, on which our volume of business depends. 
It will also be more difficult to increase the amount of money available for 
the expansion of business. 

Nevertheless, I am optimistic about the immediate future of the Company 
for reasons which I have already given, and also because I am convinced that 
we provide a service which is beneficial alike to our customers, the manufacturers 
of the goods we finance, and to the general public. 


Excellent Facilities for Deposits. 


I would again draw your aftention to the Company’s scheme for the acceptance 
of deposits; which is an important method of financing our business. This 
service is available to the small and large investor alike and offers an attractive 
and secure method of earning a realistic rate of interest while still conserving 
capital values and availability at very short notice. Deposits can be arranged 
with the minimum of formality and at no cost to the investor on deposit or 
on withdrawal. 
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MITCHELL COTTS & 
COMPANY 


OVERALL PICTURE OF INCREASING 
STRENGTH 


The thirty-fifth ordinary general meetin: 
of Mitchell Cotts & Company, Limited, w 
be held on April 22nd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circ 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr H. ( 
Drayton: 


The profit for the year under review 
£1,258,152 compared with the figure 
£1,504,359 for the previous year can 
regarded as satisfactory in view of more dif! 
cult trading conditions. Taxation tak 
£755,000, compared with £830,000, and th 
final consolidated net profit, after tax, is on 
some £137,000 less than the previous year 


The result achieved, with some exception 
is due not so much to any decrease in th 
total volume of trade as to higher staff an 
other costs and smaller margins of profit du- 
to keener competition chiefly from abroad. 


The high levels of current assets and lia 
bilities reflect the continuance of active trad 
ing conditions during the year, but you wil! 
note that the net liquid position is stronge 
in that the total current assets are abo: 
£100,000 up, whereas the total provisions an 
current liabilities are about £250,000 dow: 
The overall picture emerging is one of in 
creasing strength justifying confidence in th- 
group’s ability to cope with changinz 
conditions. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Activity in Southern Africa, which is th- 
group’s oldest and largest field of operation; 
continued at a high level and the. preser 
indications are that this will be so during th- 
current financial year as well. 


Certain units of the group, particularl; 
those operating in the Middle and Far Eas’, 
have been affected by political and econom.: 
changes in the territories in which they trade, 
but we hope to see an improved volume © 
business in future at least in some of th: 
countries concerned. 


The parent company and the other com- 
panies operating in the United Kingdo: 
have’ suffered only to a limited extent fro 
the contraction of overseas markets, the tot: 
group exports from the United Kingdor 
amounting to 6,250,000, as agains 
£6,500,000 for the previous year. Our shi 
ping companies show a less favourable pos - 
tion, but better results are hoped for in th- 
current year. 


Whilst we are, at times deliberately, lim: 
ing the group’s activities in certain dire: 
tions, we continue to consolidate, develop an. 
expand in others. Our group’s produ-: 
activities are also being successfully ¢ 
veloped, not only through inter-territor::. 
transactions, but particularly through the s: ° 
by London of grains, oilseeds and cattle foo! 
stuffs from territories where we are est20- 
lished, principally the Sudan, Ethiopia, Ac 
and‘East Africa. — 

The import of food products also into the»: 
areas has had our close attention with prom: - 
ing results. Since the end of the financ'' 
year we, in conjunction with our overs<:) 
offices, have been successful in negotiati: : 
large quantities of sugar with the Gover: 
ments of the Sudan and East Africa and wi? 
private concerns in Aden and elsewhere. 


In your directors’ opinion, notwithstandi: : 


some uncertainties and difficulties that |- 


ahead, you can look forward to the continu. 
prosperity of the group with reasona) 
confidence, 
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HARRODS (BUENOS AIRES) 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED LOCAL TRADING 
REMITTANCE PROBLEMS AND CAPITAL STRUCTURE 


‘The forty-second annual general meeting of 
rods (Buenos Aires) Limited will be held 
April 25th at the offices of Harrods, 
ted, Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 


he following is an extract from the circu- 
1 statement of the chairman, Mr F. A. 
pole : 
s is well known, we operate departmental 
es in Argentina. All the assets of the 
ness as such are located in Argentina, 
tically all the merchandise is purchased 
\rgentina and all the sales are in Argentine 
_ The excess of assets over liabilities in 
centina at August 31, 1954, was some 230 
1 on pesos. This figure is, however, only 
4 rved at on the basis of book value of fixed 
the replacement value of which is 
| times greater. Our Argentine busi- 
s emerged during the year from the deep 
th of depression which affected all retail 
nesses in Buenos Aires throughout the 
ous year, making a profit of over 16 
on pesos. This brings the total profits in 
ntina for the four years to August 31, 
$. which have not been brought into our 
5 rling accounts because they have not been 
a nittable, to over 91 million pesos. 


—— 


ae 


REMITTABLE PROFITS 


Refore saying anything about the particular 
jittance position of our two companies, it 
essential to emphasise that we have 

ved no significant amount of remittances 
e 195}. 


\s a result, however, of prolonged negotia- 
ns between our companies and the Argen- 
authorities, it has now been definitely 
eed that our companies are entitled, as 
i when sterling becomes available to the 
tral Bank, to remit home, in respect of all 
ods up to February 28, 1950, a further 
1 of approximately 16 million pesos. At 
current free rate of approximately 40 
os to £1, the sterling produced would be 
t £400,000. Specific agreement has yet 
e arrived at in regard to the half-year 
\ugust 31, 1950, but the sum involved 
amounts to about 1; million pesos. 


\ithough we still await the corresponding 
‘tances, it is important to have had these 

rier figures definitely settled. As such 
ttances would relate to a period for which 
UK taxation liabilities have been dis- 
rged, they would not involve any further 
tax assessment on the companies. 


¢ the four years to August 31, 1954, our 
panies have lodged applications under 

‘rent regulations for remittances equivalent 
out 19 million pesos. It appears probable 
remittances in respect of this later period 
d attract a liability to UK tax, subject, of 
¢, to some reciprocal relief, 


summarise therefore: it is only the 
unts referred to In my remarks above, 
‘ing about 37 million pesos, which are 
ttable in principle; they will only be 
(ted in practice as and when the Argen- 
‘uthorities are in a position to make ster- 
available. The balance of profits appears 
© permanently frozen in Argentina. 


‘o much for the Position up to August 31, 

4. It is equally important to indicate what 

,< would be permitted to remit annually in 
‘re if sterling were available. According 
ur interpretation of the Argentine regula- 
's this would amount to about 7 million 





pesos, equivalent, at the present free rate of 
exchange, to about £175,000. 


I will close this section of my statement 
by emphasising that, while making clear the 
amount which could be remitted under the 
present regulations, no one has any idea when 
in fact remittances will be provided. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF PROFITS 


I am prompted, by a number of enquiries 
which have been made to me, to clarify the 
position with regard to our capital structure. 


Although the 4 per cent cumulative pre- 
ference shares have a priority for dividend 
over the 8 per cent cumulative preference 
shares, both classes rank pari passu for re- 
payment of capital in a winding up, and each 
share carries one vote whether or not the 
dividend is in arrear. 


As between the ordinary and deferred 
shares, the ordinary shafes, though of a 
nominal value of 12s., have a right in a 
winding up, to repayment at 20s. hen the 
ordinary shares have been repaid at 20s., 
that class and the deferred shares divide the 
surplus. Those paying a high price for the 
deferred shares perhaps overlook the fact that 
before they would be entitled to anything on 
a winding up, the prior classes of capital 
would be entitled to claim some £7 million 
plus arrears of dividends (if any) on the 
cumulative preference shares. 


To pay completely the dividends on the 
two issues of preference shares with the cor- 
responding profits tax distribution charge and 
income tax and after taking into account reci- 
procal tax relief, would require an estimated 
income of £220,000 per annum. To pay a 
full 162 per cent on the ordinary shares would 
call for a further income estimated at 
£370,000. As I have previously said, the re- 
mittable annual profits under the present 
Argentine regulations for our two companies 
are running at about 7 million pesos, which 
at the present official free rate of exchange 
would produce about £175,000. Out of this 
sum expenses outside Argentina would have 
to be paid before anything was available for 
dividends. 

It will therefore be realised that there is 
no prospect of being able, even were the 
theoretically permissible annial remittances 
in fact obtainable, to pay the dividends regu- 
larly on the 8 per cent preference shares. In 
a year when a full year’s remittances come 
home, partial payment might be possible. In 
the event of a remittance in respect of several 
years being received at one time, it might be 
possible to pay more, but in that case pro- 
vision would have to be made for heavy 
amounts of profits tax and income tax. 


Enough has been said to make clear to you 
the investment status of the shares in our 
company under present and foreseeable 
conditions. 


On the one hand, these shares do not meet 
the requirements of the investor who is look- 
ing for a. regular and assured source of 
income. 


On the other hand, the shares are backed 
by fixed assets, having a replacement value 
several times greater t their book value, 
by substantial current assets and by the going- 
concern-value of what is probably the largest 
departmental store undertaking outside 
Europe or North America. 








BRITISH STEEL 
CONSTRUCTIONS 
(BIRMINGHAM), LTD. 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
this company was held on March 29th, at 
Birmingham, Mr W. Basil Holden, FCA (the 
chairman), presiding. The following .are 
extracts from his circulated statement for the 
fifty-two weeks ended August 28, 1954: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a net profit before providing for taxa- 
tion of £136,997, which is £65,837 less than 
the previous year. After making provision 
for taxation, there remains £78,676, of which 
the dividends which your board recommend 
absorb £39,375, leaving £39,301 to be 
ploughed back into the business. 


Last year I told you that the nature of 
much of our business énables us to make 
long-range forecasts with a fair degree of 
accuracy and also that I expected the results 
for the year under review to show an im- 
provement on those of its predecessor. In 
point of fact, we were budgeting for a profit 
to the order of £225,000, and the accounts 
for the first four months fully substantiate 
that view. The results of the accounts before 
you are some £90,000 short of that amount. 


ADVERSE WEATHER 


The causes may be summarised under 
three headings, namely : 


1. Loss of building time due to weather 
conditions. 


2. Loss of building time through sites 
not being available at planned dates. 


3. Additional costs arising from the 
weather conditions in which it was neces- 
sary to operate. 


The size of the deficit, however, merits 
some more detailed explanation. During part 
of January and almost the whole of February, 
we were compelled to suspend building 
operations entirely, owing to the severe 
frosts, for it is impossible to build in these 
conditions. In common with other builders, 
we do, of course, make an allowance for loss 
of building time due to weather conditions 
and it might have been possible—at any rate, 
in part—to have made up this leeway had 
it not been for the almost continuous and 
exceptionally wet weather which followed. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


It is extremely difficult at this juncture to 
forecast with any degree of accuracy what 
the current year’s results will show. The 
best estimates I can make at this stage is 
that the results for the current year will be 
much the same as that under review. It is 
clear that we do, and shall in the future, need 
more capital, but whatever steps we take in 
this direction must be such as do not 
prejudice the interest of the existing share- 
holders. 


Moreover the position is made more diffi- 
cult in that in calculating the amount which 
it is necessary to earn, we have to provide 
over one-third more for profits tax if we dis- 
tribute it to the shareholders by way of divi- 
dend, whereas there is not the same restric- 
tion in the matter of loan integest. I am 
hoping that before the close of the current 
year we shall be in a position to assess not 
only what are our long-term requirements, 
but also the results which will flow therefrom 
—particularly bearing in mind the principle I 
have enunciated with respect to the interest 
of the existing shareholders. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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TELEPHONE & GENERAL TRUST 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON «A UNIQUE EXPANDING 
UTILITY BUSINESS ” 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of the Telephone & General Trust, Limited, 
will be held on April 26th in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir 
Alexander Roger, KCIE: The results are 
again satisfactory. The profit for the year 
after charging profits tax and income tax is 
£115,194—an increase of £10,374, despite an 
additional charge of £33,633 for interest on 
the £800,000 of 44 per cent debenture stock 
issued in November, 1953. 

At the last annual general meeting you 
approved an increase of £600,000 in the 
authorised ordinary capital, and a bonus issue 
of 116,000 ordinary shares of £1 each fully 
paid out of capital reserve. The cash cost of 
these operations—£3,000 capital duty and 
£382 expenses of the issue—has been written 
off. 


We are recommending a final dividend of 
7 per cent, making with the 3 per cent 
interim paid in October last, 10 per cent for 
the year, on the £1,110,000 (£1 million last 
year) ordinary stock, together with 10 per 
cent on the £100,000 “A” ordinary stock. 


After providing for these payments and the 
7 per cent preference dividend, and trans- 
ferring £20,000 to general reserve, £114,746 
is carried forward against £110,659 brought 
in. 


The capital reserve has been restored to 
the figure of £450,000 at which it stood prior 
to the bonus issue of capital of £110,000 in 
April last year. General reserve now stands 
at £150,000 after the transfer of £20,000 from 
profit and loss account already referred to. 


The valuation of £4,338,152 for quoted 
investments represents an appreciation of 
£1,891,807 on the net book cost of £2,446,345 
—a substantial buffer against fluctuations in 
market prices. 

Loans to associated companies at £35,972 
show a substantial decrease. This reduction 
results from the repayment of loan by the 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Company out 
uf the proceeds of successful issues of capital 
made by that company in 1954. The assis- 
tance which the Trust gives to its telephone 
operating subsidiary and associated companies 
by the provision of temporary loans, which 
are later repaid by the operating companies 
out of the proceeds of issues of capital, is of 
great value in enabling development and 
expansion to be planned and carried out 
economically and without interruption. 


GROUP ACCOUNTS 


The group capital and revenue reserves 
total £1,325,932 and show an increase of 
£82,013. The net assets of telephone operat- 
ing and servicing subsidiary companies have 
increased by £329,775 to £3,667,055. 


PORTUGAL 


For the past 27 years the Trust has held 
a substantial share investment in The Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Company and has 
been behind the company in all its financial 
planning @nd development. In recent years, 
and particularly since the telephone com- 
pany’s expansion programmes have been 
accelerated, the services of the Trust have 
been increasingly valuable and fully recog- 
nised and appreciated in Portugal. 


At .December 31, 1954, the number of 
stations in The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone 


Company amounted to nearly 152,000, over 
17,000 having been added during last year, 
a remarkable rate of growth which would 
have been unprecedented in any country a 
few years ago. 


Portugal is a progressive nation and under 
the current six-year plan, which is increasing 
industrial, commercial and social activities in 
all directions, The Anglo-Portuguese Tele- 
phone Company can look forward to a con- 
tinuity of sound and solid progress. 


WEST INDIES 


In December, 1945, shortly after the end 
of the war, the gross plant assets of the 
West Indies telephone operating companies 
in Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago and 
Barbados, had a combined book value of 
£926,700. At December 31, 1954, this value 
had increased five-fold to £4,588,900 and is 
an indication of the vigour with which the 
directors and managements of these com- 
panies, with the full backing of the Trust, 
have pushed ahead with the expansion and 
improvement of their telephone systems to 
keep pace with and add materially to the 
economic and social development of these 
terfitories. Further large capital expenditure 
is being undertaken and more is already 
planned over the next five years. 


TELEPHONES AND THE TRUST’S 
INVESTMENTS 


As I told you last year, the directors and 
executives of the Trust devote much time 
and thought to its investment policy, both in 
regard to our general portfolio of market 
securities and to our equally important invest- 
ments in overseas telephone undertakings. 
Our general investments of market securities 
are under constant review. We have built 
up a portfolio of securities which is well 
spread over many industries and we believe 
it will continue to provide good revenue. 
The appreciation existing at December 31, 
1954, encourages us in the belief that we can 
face fluctuations in prices with reasonable 
equanimity. 

We continue to believe also that telephones 
are good investments, and that the substantial 
interests which the Trust has always had in 
this field of public utility provides an added 
strength in good and bad times with steady 
returns and opportunities of growth which 
it would be difficult to match elsewhere. 


Progress in business, in industrial develop- 
ment and in social standards all call for 
improved and expanding telephone systems. 
In fact, progress, expansion and telephone 
communications are all bound together, each 
gaining from the progress of the other. 


To my mind this unique expanding utility 
business constitutes a high-ranking invest- 
ment combining security with remunerative 
growth. 


Great progress has already been made in 
Portugal, Jamaica, Trinidad and Barbados 
in the extensives programmes of expansion 
and development in which all these com- 
panies are engaged. These programmes have, 
of course, called for large capital expendi- 
ture, but I am giad ta be able to tell you that 
in all cases the results have justiSied the man- 
agement’s policy in pushing on with their 
development plans and providing a service 
second to none. 
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UNITED SERDANG 
(SUMATRA) RUBBER 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S REVIEW 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the United Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber 
Plantations, Limited, was held on March 
24th in London. 


Sir Eric Miller, chairman, presided, and in 
the course of his speech, said: Although the 
average area in tapping was somewhat greater, 
the 1953/54 rubber harvest of our estates was 
about 7 per cent below the record level of the 
previous year, the reasons for the lower yield 
being unfavourable weather, latex stealing 
and the go-slow tactics into which the 
labourers on some of our estates were per- 
suaded or intimidated by subversive elements 


The back-log of replanting mounts year by 
year, and must continue to do so until such 
time as Indonesia puts its house in order and, 
by deeds rather than words, encourages those 
who have already contributed so much to the 
country’s past development to re-invest in its 
future. 


In previous postwar years the effect on 
unit costs of production of successive in- 
creases in wages, holidays and social pro- 
visions for labour was cushioned in our case 
by a rising level of output. In the year under 
review, however, estate cost of our rubber. 
exclusive of export duties, was higher by 
almost 13d. per lb than in 1952/53. Such an 
increase was most disheartening when world 
rubber prices were at their lowest level for 
four years. 


After maintaining for three years a divi- 
dend rate of 10 per cent, the directors regret 
that on this occasion they can only recom- 
mend a distribution of 6 per cent, less income 
tax. No remittance has yet been received 
from Indonesia on account of the year’s 
profit; we are hoping to receive approxi- 
mately £57,000, but it is possible that the 
necessary exchange permits will only be 
granted by instalments. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


We are now getting relatively high rupiah 
prices for our rubber, and the current 
financial year should show an increased trad 
ing surplus, but the eventual sterling result 
cannot possibly be predicted. One thing is 
certain, that the tax-gatherers will derive far 
more benefit from the improved rubber prices 
na will the stockholders, who carry all the 
risk. 

An extra export duty has been re-imposed 
with effect from March 1, 1955, at the rate 
of 10 per cent ad valorem. 


We are being cruelly mulcted in Indonesia 
at three points: Figstly, in export duties ; 
secondly, by company tax, which rises to 
524 per cent of fiscal profits ; and thirdly, 
as though that were not enough, by the levy 
of 664 per cent on the remittable balance. 


The yields which our old trees are giving 
and their general vigour confirm the opinion 
we have long held that Sumatra is an ideal 
habitat for Hevea Braziliensis, but in face of 
such treatment meted out to old and tried 
investors in Indonesia, can it be wondered 
at that fair words alone do not evoke the 
inflow of new foreign investment which the 
young Republic clearly needs and professes 
to welcome ? 


A lasting solution of the problem of illega! 
occupation of estate land is unfortunately not 
in sight, and it is feared that no Government 
unarmed with an electoral mandate will have 
the courage to tackle the problem with the 
necessary firmness. When the election is to 
be held is still in the lap of the gods. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ASQUITH MACHINE TOOL 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMME OF PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT 


The thirty-fourth annual ordinary meeting 
of shareholders of Asquith Machine Tool 
Corporation Limited was held at the regi- 
siered offices of the company, Highroad Well, 
Halifax, on Monday, March 28th. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
balance sheet, the chairman, Mr Robe:t W. 
Asquith, MIPE, said : 

In my last year’s statement I indicated 

t since the end of the financial year under 
review, and during the course of this financial 

r, your company had acquired the whole 
of the equity of Drummond Brothers, 
Limited, Guildford, and because of this 
icguisition our sales company, Drummond- 
Asquith (Sales), Limited, Birmingham, also 
became a wholly owned subsidiary. 


FORECAST JUSTIFIED 


The accounts for this year show the con- 
solidated position arising from this acquisi- 
tion, and I think that the statement made last 
year that your directors were satisfied that 
this purchase was a wise and sound one and 
could only have beneficial effects on the status 
of your company, has been amply justified. 
In passing, I would draw your attention to 
the fact that during the past ten years the 

ssets of your company have increased from 
£404,000 to £1,368,000, and of this increase 
of £964,000, profits retained in the company 
and special credits account for £731,000, and 
only £233,000 is in respect of the introduc- 
tion of new capital. 


The trading for the period under review 
has been satisfactory, with the accent being 
more on machine tools for thé. heavy and 
the mass production industries, which type 
of production has a slower turnover than the 
one to which I referred in last year’s 
Statement. 


Drummond Brothers, Limited, cater par- 
ticularly for the mass production industries, 
ind they can look forward to another pros- 
perous year. 


William Asquith, Limited, also have a very 
full order book of the types just referred to, 
their main problem being the shortage of 
killed labour, which has been dropping 
steadily for a number of years. 


FOR HEAVY MACHINES 


Your directors have had this position under 
review for a considerable time, and since the 
end of the financial year your company has 
purchased the business of R. Woodvine and 
Son (Shrewsbury), Limited, Shrewsbury, 
vo, among their various engineering activi- 

have done a_ considerable amount 
of sub-contracting work for William Asquith, 
Limited. We are proposing to continue the 
icuvities of the Woodvine Company under 
's own identity, and expand their activities 
as far as sub-contracting for William Asquith, 
Limited, is concerned. 


Mr J. G. R. Woodvine, who is well known 
1 the engineering trade, will continue as 
managing director, and he has joined the 
board of your operating company, William 
Asquith, Limited. 
i It is the intention of your*board to extend 
ne manufacturing activities for the heavy 
nachinery of William Asquith, Limited, at 
Shrewsbury, where productive labour is 
vailable. In addition, it will give William 
Asquith, Limited, the opportunity of erecting 


a factory more suitable for the production of 
the heavier type of machine in demand for 
the future, and for which our existing facili 
ties in Halifax are not ideal. ‘ 


It is not to be expected that these activities 
will have any effect on the results of 
the current year, but I feel it my duty to 
report to the shareholders the steps already 
taken by your directors. 


Arrangements are now being made to pro- 
vide any finance which may be required in 
excess of the resources already available to 
the company. 


Before passing from this subject I should 
like to make it quite clear that this expansion 
in Shrewsbury does not detract from the 
activities in Halifax, and your directors are 
confident that there is sufficient work to 
keep the existing manpower fully occupied, 
and indeed a considerably larger labour 
force than is available in Halifax at the 
moment. 


THE AMERICAN MARKET 


Your sales company, Drummond-Asquith 
(Sales) Limited, continues to function 
efficiently, and in addition to their activities 
on behalf of the manufacturing members of 
the group they encounter a steady demand 
for some of the specialised lines of machinery 
for which they are sole agents. 


Modern Foundries, Limited, continues to 
be fully occupied, not only with castings for 
the group, but also with orders for other 
machine tool manufacturers. The availa- 
bility of labour at your foundry continues to 
be a problem, but every endeavour is being 
made to improve it 


As is generally known, the metal working 
trades went through a difficult period last 
year in the United States, and your American 
subsidiary, Associated Machine Tool Cor- 
poration, felt the reduction in demand along 
with most other machine tool distributors. 
However, your directors feel confident that if 
we are to remain in the American market, 
the policy they have adopted is the correct 
one. 


All your subsidiary companies operated at 
a profit during the past year, with the excep- 
tion of your American company, and in 
this instance, the loss was _ infinitesimal 
and not unsatisfactory when the state of 
the American market during the year is 
considered. 


During the year, your directors have visited 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada,. USA, 
Japan, USSR, and Continental Europe. Your 
company has exhibited at the European 
Machine Tool Exhibition in Milan and the 
Canadian Trade Fair in Toronto. 


FULL ORDER BOOK 


Your group has a full order book, and 
although I have felt it advisable to make 
reference to the shrinkage of manpower in 
your Halifax works, I am confident we 
can look forward to another successful 
year. 


As you are aware, during the course of the 
year the name of your company has been 
changed to Asquith Machine Tool Corpora- 
tion, Limited, which is purely a holding com- 
pany, and I should like to thank all my co- 
directors of the holding company for their 
assistance during the course of the year. 
should also like especially to thank the execu- 
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tive directors of the subsidiary companies, 
many of whom have been elected during the 
past year, in the majority of cases after many 
years’ service with the companies concerned. 


I should also like to thank all members of 
the staff and workpeople of the various com- 
panies for the efforts put forward during the 
year under review. 


BROWN BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING YEAR 


The fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting 
of Brown Brothers Limited was held on 
March 28th in London. 


Sir Richard Yeabsley, CBE, FCA, the 
chairman, said: 


The sales of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries for the year were a record in its 
histor, and the net trading profit of the 
group amounts to £805,403, compared with 
£569,697. 


The net profit for the year carried to the 
profit and loss appropriation account of the 
parent company, including dividends received 
from subsidiaries, is £256,798, compared with 
£200,628. 


Appropriations recommended are a trans- 
fer of £150,000 to general reserve, and an 
allocation of £5,000 to the staff benevolent 
and welfare fund. 


After payment of the preference dividend, 
the directors propose a final payment of 124 
per cent on the ordinary capital, which, with 
the interim of 24 per cent, gives a total for 
the year of 15 per cent as compared with 
14 per cent. 


The balance of unappropriated profits car- 
ried to the balance sheet amounts to 
£315,606, an increase of £44,174. The total 
taxed profits retained by the group amount 
to approximately £250,000, compared with 
£117,152 distributed to the shareholders. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The increasing demand for consume: 
goods, resulting from full employment and 
high wages, has been reflected in the very 
high sales achieved during the year. The 
tendency for prices to fall was checked, and 
during most of 1954 we have been operating 
on a market which, if anything, showed a 
tendency for prices to increase. 


The ever-increasing number of cars and 
vehicles on our roads again reflected a further 
expansion in the repair and service facilities 
of the motor trade. 


In the cycle section of our business the 
sales of accessories and components have 
again increased and we are now undoubtedly 
reaping the benefit of the increased range of 
components carried in all our branches. 


Our radio and electrical departments bene- 
fited considerably from the relaxation in 
hire purchase controls earlier in the year. 
This demand has received some check in the 
last few weeks since the Chancellor re- 
imposed restrictions. In radio valves, tele- 
vision tubes, and other radio accessories, 
demand has again increased, and there is no 
doubt that the radio service trade is now fully 


conscious of the uniqué service we render. 


throughout the country. 


EXPORT 


Last year I indicated that a new company 
—Brown Brothers (Overseas) Limited—had 
been registered and that our export business 
was being transferred to that company. This 
new subsidiary is now firmly established and 


I its sales showed an improvement over those 


of our export department in 1953. 
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BROWN BROTHERS (AIRCRAFT) 
LIMITED 


In the later months of 1953 and the early 
months of 1954 sales in the aircraft sub- 
sidiary were considerably reduced by changes 
in the aircraft building programme. During 
the year under review the demand increased, 
and by the end of the year production of 
aircraft parts was again reaching peak load. 


OUTLOOK 


The increase in sales so_ particularly 
marked in the latter months of 1954 has con- 
tinued in the early months of 1955. While 
too early to make any forecasts, it would 
seem that in the first six months of the year 
sales will remain at a fairly high level. 


The report was adopted. 


BEAUMONT PROPERTY 
TRUST, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on March 30th in 
London, Mr Cyril W. Black, JP, MP, 
FRICS, FAI, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts: 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
for the year ended September 30, 1954, 
shows property revenue, after charging 
ground rents and other expenses, of £244,051 
which compares with £237,146 in the pre- 
vious year. The profit carried down is 
£181,270, showing an increase of a little more 
than £6,000. It is considered that the 
moderate increase in the profits earned by 
the companies may be regarded as not un- 
sé tisfactory. 

Your directors have transferred a sum of 
£,25,000 to the contingencies reserve, bring- 
ing this reserve up to a total of £125,000. 
Capital and revenue reserves of the group of 
companies amount to £294,555, equivalent to 
approximately 40 per cent of the whole paid- 
up ordinary capital of the parent company, 
or approximately 8s. in the £ thereon. There 
is a considerable hidden reserve represented 
by the difference between the present market 
value of our properties and their book cost. 


A final dividend of 6 per cent is recom- 
mended and will bring up the total ordinary 
dividend for the year to 9 per cent. 


During the past year legislation has been 
enacted to enable the owners of rent 
restricted residential properties to increase 
their rents on account of the heavily increased 
cost of repairs and services compared with 
prewar. The cost of repairs is today more 
than three times as much as the 1939 cost, 
and the present cost of providing hot water, 
central heating, lift and porterage services, 
etc., is certainly considerably more than 
double the prewar cost ; the price paid by us 
for boiler fuel in 1939 was about 37s. per 
ton, whereas today we are having to pay the 
very excessive price of about 117s. per ton. 
Until the recent legislation was passed the 
owners of rent controlled residential proper- 
ties had to bear the whole of these increased 
costs and this has proved not only a heavy 
burden bur an obvious injustice. 


We are giving a reasonable period of notice 
to our tenants of our intention to increase 
rents and we are moderating our demands 
as much as possible. Your directors are of 
opinion that our properties should produce a 
steady and satisfactory income for many years 
to come. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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“ SOFINA ” 


The annual shareholders’ meeting of 
Société Financitre de Transports et 
d’Entreprises Industrielles (SOFINA) will 
be held on April 28th in Brussels. 


At its meeting of March 22nd the board 
of directors was informed of the resignation 
of Mr Dannie Heineman, president of the 
standing committee. 


The chairman paid tribute to Mr Heine- 
man, who for 50 years conducted the affairs 
of the company with outstanding success and 
assured it an international reputation. 


The board then accepted the resignation 
of its chairman, Viscount Van de Vyvere. It 
subsequently elected Mr René Brosens in 
his place and appointed Mr Charles K. 
Wilmers managing director. 

Mr Brosens paid tribute to Viscount Van 
de Vyvere, who for more than 20 years had 
assumed the chairmanship of the board. 
He expressed his thanks for the eminent 
services which he had rendered to the 
company. 

At the same meeting the board approved 
the balance sheet and profit and loss account 
for the year ended December 31, 1954, and 
determined the appropriation of profits to be 
submitted to the general meeting of share- 
holders to be held on April 28th. 


The following comments on the accounts 
are published: 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT AT DECEMBER 31, 1954— 
APPROPRIATION OF PROFITS 


Purchases of securities during the year 
under review amounted to B.frs. 187,592,000, 
whereas the book value of securities sold 
totalled B.frs. 164,219,000. After deduc- 
tion of B.frs. 92,395,000 for amortisa- 
tions, the book value of investments, 
therefore, stands at B.frs. 1,870,270,000, 


against B.frs. 1,939,292,000 at December 
31, 1953. 


As a result of these amortisations the book 
value of shares of associated companies 
having their principal interests in the 
Argentine is reduced from B.frs. 248,936,000 
to B.frs. 156,418,000. 


The estimated value of the portfolio 
at December 31, 1954, amounts to 
B.frs. 4,314,606,000, against B.frs.3,426,191,000 
at December 31, 1953. The appreciation 
in relation to the book value is thus 
B.frs.2,444,336,000, against B.frs. 1,486,899,000 
at the end of the preceding year. : 


Liquid assets and short-term investments 
total B.frs. 707,303,000, or B.frs. 174,375,000 
more, than at the end of 1953. Amounts 
due by subsidiaries or by third - parties 
total B.frs. 635,697,000, a decrease of 
B.frs. 47,716,000. This sum _§ includes 
B.frs. 381,657,000 owed by associated com- 
panies having their principal interests in the 
Argentine (against B.frs. 392,684,000 at 
December 31, 1953). The debt of these com- 
panies is partly guaranteed by non-Argentine 
securities, the value of which, at December 31, 
1954, amounted to approximately B.frs. 190 
million. Liabilities to third parties—includ- 
ing B.frs. 107,771,000 to the pension 
fund—amount to Bfrs. 369,306,000, or 
B.frs. 34,866,000 less than last year. Net 
“ liquid assets ” and claims, after deduction of 
liabilities, thus amount to B.frs. 973,693,000, 


against B.frs. 812,170,000 at December 31, 
1953, 


The balance of the profit and loss account 


amounts to B.frs.. 121,450,028, against 
B.frs. 98,574,740 in 1953. 


The profit and loss account item “ General 


and administration charges” is now entitle: 
“Expenditure involved in the rendering . 
technical services, administration charges an 
general expenses ” in order to express the fa 
that this item also includes expenses incurre { 
by the company in connection with 
technical services, the gross income fro: 
which is shown on the credit side of th- 
profit and loss account. This item show; 
a total of B.frs. 14,518,000 more than in 195? 
But it should be borne in mind that th 
increase is largely due to changes in 1 
method of recording certain items of incom: 
and expenditure so as to adapt the boo! 
keeping to the*new title given to the ite: 
in question. The true increase in relation | 
1953 is.only approximately B.frs. 4,500,00: 


Earnings appear in the profit and lo 
account for a total of B.frs. 210,316,534, « 
B.frs. 24,591,000 more than for the precedin: 
year. This sum includes B.frs. 13,423,46: 
representing unrealised capital gains o 
securities received from associated compani 
in payment of dividends, and B.frs. 13,879,36 
representing income due by companies havin 
their principal interests in the Argentin 
amounts which ‘must be considered as non 
distributable profits. 


As regards profits derived from th 
sale of securities, these amounted | 
B.frs. 119,858,818, against B.frs. 40,851,656 
in 1953. That part of these profits which : 
not tax free is shown im the profit an 
loss account at B.frs. 101,585,340 (agains: 
B.frs. 32,475,262 in 1953). It is by mean 
of profits derived from the sale of securitic 
that holdings still showing depreciation 2: 
December 31, 1954, were written down ir 
the amount of B.frs. 92,395,375. 

The following allocation of the balance 0! 
the profit and loss account is recommended 
5 per cent per annum on 

the preference shares: 

B.frs. 25 gross per share 
on 40,000 shares 

First dividend of 5 per cent 
per annum: 

B.frs. 25 net per share on 
the 630,000 ordinary 
shares 

Reserve fund and 
provisions 
(including profits 
considered as 
non - distributable, Le. 
B.frs. 13,423,464 and 
B.frs. 13,879,367, ta- 
gether with the 
balance of profit on 
sales of securities, i.e, 
B.frs, 9,189,965) 

To be carried forward 


Directors’ and supervisors’ 
profits quota 

Supplementary dividend of 
B.frs. 85 net per share 
on the 630,000 ordinary 


B.frs. 1,000,000 


15,750,000 


43,000,000 


5,331,607 


2,818,4. 


53,550,00) 


B.frs. 121,450,0- 


If these proposals are accepted, the follow - 
ing dividends will be payable on or ali<! 
May 2, 1955:, 

(a) On the 40,000 preference shares 
> Belgian gross ; 

(b) On the 630,000 ordinary share’, 
against coupon No: 26: 110 Belgian fran 
net, 


2 
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HADFIELDS LIMITED 


LORD DUDLEY GORDON’S 
STATEMENT 


annual general meeting of Hadfields 

I -4 took place on* March 3lst at the 
ay’s registered office at East Hecla 
Sheffield. The chairman, Lord Dud- 
‘don, presided. 


his statement accompanying the 
ts. the chairman referted first to the 
of Mr D. D. Hawley, MC, the sales 
1 of the company who, after many 
service with the firm, died after a short 
on May 15, 1954. 


continued: The report and accounts 
before circulated to each of those who 
een associated in the work of the com- 
y as an employee as well as to the Iron 
Steel Holding and Realisation Agency. 


his year the report is also circulated to 
ose who were stockholders of Hadfields 
nited at February 14, 1951. For their 
rest there follows a description of the 
reorganisation and re-equipment carried out 
that date which has amounted almost to 
reation of a new works. 


Examination of the balance sheet now pub- 
hed shows that the heavy expenditure on 
; | account since that date has been 
p financed largely by advances from the Iron 
nd Steel Corporation of Great Britain taken 
a over by the present Iron and Steel Holding 
nd Realisation Agency reaching a peak of 
63,205,000. At the time of circulating this 
4 statement more than three-fifths of these 
* idvances have been repaid. 
: \ revised capital structure of the company 
!| in any case have to precede the devest- 
operation which will take place in due 


Meanwhile important changes have been 

icorporated in the accounts. The surplus 

ing from the 1948 valuation of assets 

: nstead of being incorporated in the accumu- 

q lated depreciation is now shown as a capital 

erve at the considerable figure of 

/ 2,515,162. Further, it has been decided to 

lopt the “ straight-line” basis of depreci- 

instead of the “reducing balance” 

4 ciple used heretofore. The change neces- 

3 es the transfer of £361,118 from the 

mulated balance of the profit and loss 

ount to cover the additional charge from 

‘8-1953. The full charge on the new basis 

the current year appears in the 1954 
unts at £296,898. 


ere has also been created a new equalisa- 
of taxation reserve amounting to 

00,000, which will be available in future 
to eliminate excessive fluctuations due 

iniations in wear and tear, initial allow- 
and the like. 


_ a TRADING CONDITIONS 


ir experience during the year has been 

1 | ie with the general trend of manufac- 

’ 2 business in this country. The ex- 

‘ted Keener competition was certainly en- 

‘tered and most vigorous efforts have 

3 | necessary to achieve the results re- 

yo f ported. Indeed in the end, the value of the 

an was the same as for the period ended 

tober 3, 1953, though with a slightly lower 

sed profit. This is accounted for by the 

ier cost of. materials and wages not im- 

lately recoverable in prices, while at the 

“ine tume there was some variation in the 

‘ypes of products and fluctuations of loading 

'n certain sections. Under all the circum- 

‘tences it Can be felt that the profit subject 

‘© ‘axation, that is £733,200, reached a satis- 
iactory level. 


It will be seen that no less a sum than 
490,539 has provided for taxation. 
earlier 








heavy burden which the present level of 

taxation places upon industry and the conse- 

quential difficulties in accumulating cash to 

pay for further necessary developments. It is 

to be hoped that this heavy burden will re- 

os some measure of relief in the very near 
ture. 


After providing for taxation, plus adjust- 
Fs in respect of previous years, the net 

ailable surplus for the year is £371,729 of 
which sum £95,637 is absorbed by dividends 
paid or proposed. 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet 
it will be seen that the position of reserves 
is very strong, as taking the capital and 
revenue reserves together these amount to 
over £3} million. 

While the current assets exceed £4,500,000 
the current liabilities, excluding the figure 
for equalisation of taxation, which is in the 
mature of a reserve, amount to just over 
£3,700,000, thus showing an excess of over 
£800,000 of current assets over current liabili- 
ties, which can be regarded as very satisfac- 
tory indeed. 


The dividend is maintained at the same 
rate as for the past five years. 


So far as the current year is concerned, 
it should be possible to benefit from the 
general atmosphere of confidence which 
exists in commercial and industrial circles. 


It is notable that the value of orders 
received since October 2, 1954, is greatly in 
excess of the value recorded during the 
corresponding period a year ago. At the 
same time we have to expect more strenuous 
competition from our rivals both at home 
and particularly overseas. We are all of us 
determined to face what lies before us with 
confidence in our ability to succeed. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
Lord Dudley Gordon and Mr E. W. Colbeck, 
the directors retiring by rotation, were 
re-elected. 
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BOWMAKER, LIMITED 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Bowmaker Limited was heid on 
March 25th at Bournemouth, Sir Arthur 
Morse, CBE (the chairman), presiding. 


In his circulated statement the chairman 
comments on the further expansion in the 
company’s business, the increased profits and . 
the board’s recommendation of an increase of 
74 per cent, less tax, in the total ordinary 
dividend from 174 per cent to 25 per cent. 


The statement continues: An offer to 
purchase the whole of the share capital of 
our subsidiary, Norcon Limited, has recently 
been accepted at a price which will result 
in a capital profit to your company of approxi- 
mately £265,000. 


You will all be aware of the Government’s 
restrictions on finance for hire purchase 
which were in force until the middle of 1954 
and of the subsequent easing of these restric- 
tions by the authorities. The figures for the 
current year to date show that your company 
has taken full advantage of the opportunities 
afforded to it. At the time of writing new 
restrictions have just been announced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. So far as can 
at present be foreseen, these new restrictions 
should not adversely. affect the progress of 
any company conducting hire purchase busi- 
ness on sound and proper lines. 


In order to conform with Government 
policy, our aim has been and will be to utilise 
our funds in a manner most helpful to the 
economy as a whole. To this end we are 
expanding that part of our business most 
directly concerned with industry, namely, the 
provision of finance for industrial plant and 
machinery, agriculture and road transport. 


The report was adopted. 

















Profits after all charges except taxation 















Appropriation of Profits :-— 


Dividends (net) 
General Reserve 
Carry forward 















attributable to Ordinary stockhoklers, 








Capital issued and fully paid :— 


Ordinary stock (S/- units) 
Reserves and undistributed profits 















These funds were invested in :— 


Net current assets 



















The figure 
£436,663 (1954: £35,015). 







The thintythied etait eine 
Grand Hotel, Leicester, when the report 
. fetiring directors re-elected. 





FIELDING & JOHNSON LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1720 


Leicester 
SPINNERS OF HOSIERY & HAND KNITTING YARNS 


Add reserve for taxation not required................ 


1954 1953 
£ £ 
Segahascokudet’ crevesaunsgacous 290,794 357,143 
smdhee prvgl dipdeoneretasnesceed 10,000 10,000 


PORNO TRAIN oii oi cccedectvtlsbonekstctuateeiboeee 


erccdecdnonsccsed Piniarencvedens 160,776 202,814 
seahichbteahiarsapehoencreseont 70,563 72,149 
eoddstedtbastivastelganicansine 70,000 69 990 
Bi ddedend ese gpeeensbediepeondann — 345 + 22,190 

£367,143 


Trading conditions were difficult throughout 1954 with a decrease in demand from the hosiery 
trade and a further drop in wool values. The directors are satisfied with the profit in view of the 
keen competition for the available business and increases in some costs, 

The dividend of 25% on the Ordinary Stock is equivalent to 8.14% on the funds employed 


Preference shates Of £1 each .........ccceceeesseseees 


A OOO eRe Re Rhone eee ete neteees 


eee ete eeweneeee 


Amounts set aside for future taxation............. 


1954 1953 
£ £ 
soaedeavitabaciadesecksseesesece 35,000 35,000 
iwivind Stbteiaddedpuiterhas onconih 504,787 $04,787 
ssipensessoceveveciovedacneedese 869,522 800,067 
Sdbeaacbaves cen sonaiesacanadghes 176,500 225,000 


Plant, machinery, buildings and other fixed assets 


Peereeerrrrr rt it rir rr err rr 


£367,143 





iculariy wages. 





£1,585,809  £1,564,854 


pedtakaiioghisncpyebiccueens 390,488 390,460 
shpestnganksstesaphabbatsekeeses 1,195,321 1,174,394 
£1,585,809  £1,564,854 


of £390,488 for fixed assets is after charging accumulated depreciation totalling 
The net current assets include £264,138 in cash and £115,050 in tax reserve certificates. 


Annual General Meeting 
of the company was held on March 28, 1955, at the 
accounts were adopted. dividends approved and the 
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THE INVERESK PAPER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR C. SNELLING’S ADDRESS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting 
of The Inveresk Paper Company Limited was 
held on March 29th in London. 


Mr C. Snelling, the chairman, after paying 
a tribute to Sir Bernhard Binder, the. late 
chairman, and Sir Harry Brittain, who had 
recently retired, in the course of his speech, 
said : 

During the financial year there was a 
steady demand for the products of the group 
at prices which remained stabilised in spite 
of increases in raw material prices and other 
rising costs. As a result of this demand our 
mills have been working at full production 
capacity, in fact, considerable overtime has 
been necessary at many of them. 


The group’s trading profit amounted to 
£3,306,532 and after providing for taxation 
the net consolidated profit amounted to 
£1,376,000, an increase of approximately 
£300,000 compared with the previous year. 
The present results have been considerably 
improved through working overtime and are 
benefiting more each year from our con- 
tinued programme of capital expenditure. 
Having regard to all the circumstances, the 
directors have decided to recommend to you 
the payment of a final dividend of 7} per 
cent free of tax on the ordinary stock, 
making a total of 10 per cent free of tax 
for the year. 

The investments in subsidiary companies 
have increased by nearly a million pounds. 
This is mainly due to the purchase of the 
share capital of three new companies, Harold 
Jackson Limited, The Witchampton Paper 
Mills Limited, and Woodhall Paper Com=+ 
pany Limited, and the acquisition of a sub- 
stantial number of additional ordinary shares 
in a subsidiary company, Caldwell’s Paper 
Mill Company Limited. The new com- 
panies purchased will fit in admirably with 
our expanding organisation. We are now 
engaged in developing and expanding these 
companies. 

Capital commitments outstanding — total 
about a million pounds and further expendi- 
ture has since been approved. The con- 
tinuous modernisation of the group’s under- 
takings will result im further substantial 
expenditure during the next few years. It is, 
therefore, essential to continue. ploughing 
back a considerable part of the profits earned 
to enable funds to be available for this 
purpose, thus continuing our past policy of 
providing if possible for capital expenditure 
out of internal resources without the neces- 
sity of raising additional capital. 


The liquid position disclosed at Septem- 
ber 30th last is strong, but there is sub- 
stantial capital expenditure. to be met and 
expansion at a number of mills inevitably 
calls for increased working capital. In due 
course, therefore, all these resources will be 
required. 


THE OUTLOOK 


For the first five months of the present 
financial year the group’s profits have con- 
tinued to be satisfactory. 

As a result of higher costs generally, it was 
found necessary to increase paper prices 
slightly as from January 1, 1955, 


In regard to its main raw materials the 
paper making industry is in a particularly 
vulnerable position as these are purchased 
from abroad and it is restricted in its sterling 
al‘ocation for the purchase of these materials. 


During 1954 there was some increase in the 
sterling allocation available, but any further 
increase in the price of wood pulp may auto- 
matically restrict the amount of imports per- 
mitted. 


We must do all we can to avoid conditions 
of inflation similar to those which prevailed 
about three years ago and which were fol- 
lowed by chaotic conditions in the trade. : 
immediate future is, however, satisfacto 
and the present financial position of the group 
is strong so that we can face the future with 
confidence in our ability to meet competition 
and to overcome difficulties. 


The chairman concluded with a tribute to 
all the staff and employees. 


The report was adopted. 


JAGUAR CARS 
LIMITED 


ENTHUSIASM FOR NEW MODELS 
MR W. LYONS’S STATEMENT 
FAVOURABLE BONUS PROSPECTS 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Jaguar Cars, Limited, was held on March 
29th, at the registered office, Browns Lane, 
Coventry. 

In his speech, which was circulated with 
the accounts, Mr William Lyons, the chair- 
man, said: 

The period under review has been note- 
worthy for the introduction of new models 
represented by the new type “M” Mark VII 
saloon and the new range of XK 140 sports 
models. These new cars have been received 
with marked enthusiasm in all markets, par- 
ticularly in North America where our sub- 
sidiary company, Jaguar Cars North Ameri- 
can Corporation, has continued to expand our 
already widespread marketing organisation to 
such effect that the Jaguar car is not only the 
highest dollar-earner, but is also the leader 
in numbers of British cars of one make 
imported by America. 


As will be noted, the accounts for the year’s 
working show an increased profit over that 
of last year, out of which there has been a 
greater charge for depreciation brought about 
by the increase in plant and machinery 
acquired in pursuance of the policy of effi- 
cient production methods. 


There are higher charges for taxation re- 
quired to cover the greater liabilities that will 
arise on the basis of these profits, but the 
charges under this heading also include 
adjustments that have been made necessary 
by agreement, after protracted negotiations, 
on the company’s liabilities for past years. It 
was possible to give effect to part of those 
agreed adjustments for income tax in last 
year’s accounts without any further pro- 
vision being required, but the last ascertain- 
ment of liability fell within, and has increased 


the income tax charge for, the year under 
review, 


The excess profits levy charge, as well as 
covering -the liability to December, 1953, 
includes an amount required to cover the 
balance of the full liability for the whole of 
the period for which this tax has been in 
force, and which it has been possible to define 
more clearly as a result of recent agreement 
on the standard profits of the company for 
the purpose of this tax, 


Stock-in-trade and work-in-progress still 
reflect the volume of work of government 
comtracts, and against which progress pay- 
ments have been received, together with the 
maintenance of stock and materials on a level 
required to maintain our production rate. 


* 
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Our position in the industry has been 
further enhanced during the year by the 
strengthening of our sales organisation 
throughout the world, and great strides have 
been made in expanding our service facilities 

,in all countries. In particular, we have been 
most active in the institution of service train- 
ing schemes which, although costly, we 
believe to be of paramount importance, since 
good service will go far to ensuring the reten- 
tion of the goodwill and prestige we already 
enjoy. That this prestige and goodwill are 
not misplaced will, I think, be exemplified 
by the remarkable mileages which are being 
registered by our famous XK engines. Their 
longevity is such that the demand for recon- 
ditioning is practically non-existent, Records 
reveal that a very high proportion of our 
engines have been running untouched for 
over five years, which is in itself a tribute to 
the quality of materials made available by our 
suppliers, to the skill of our designers and to 
the craftsmanship of our workpeople. To 
them, and to a loyal and conscientious staff 
I would like to make grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 


We find much satisfaction in the good rela- 
tions which exist between the company and 
its distributors and dealers who so actively 
pursue our joint interests by efficient market- 
ing methods. 


MANY SUCCESSES 


Despite the intensification of competition 
in the field of racing and motor sport gener- 
ally, our cars have again earned well-merited 
distinction for their many successes. Though 
twice winning the famous Le Mans 24-Hours 
race in the past four years, the second place 
gained last year is considered by many to 
rank almost equal with our past outright 
successes. The Rheims 12-Hours race was 
again won by Jaguar who also ‘finished 2nd 
and 4th, whilst the International Sports Car 
race at Zandvoort resulted in victory for 
Jaguar together with a new record for the 
circuit. 


That Jaguar cars do not rely for success 
entirely on sports models was proved in the 
Silverstone Production Touring Car race 
where Jaguar Mark VII saloons finished Ist, 
2nd and 3rd. The Malcolm Campbell 
Memorial Trophy for the most outstanding 
performance of the year by British drivers 
in a British car was again won by drivers 
of a Jaguar. This is an outstanding tribute 
to the consistent success’ of our cars since 
this award has now been gained by drivers 
of Jaguar cars for four out of the five times 


it has been awarded since its institution 
in 1950. 


Our plans for the future provide for expan- 
sion of our production to meet the increasing 
demand for our cars. This increase will be 
attained mainly as a result of the additional 
plant on which considerable expenditure has 
been and will be incurred, although some 
expenditure will be in respect to factory 
extensions. 


We are satisfied that our existing models 
will continue to capture favour for a long 
time, but we are very conscious that we 
must not rest on our laurels and new desiga 
and development form a very active part of 
our organisation. 

The retiring director, Mr E. F. Huckvale, 
was re-elected, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary gencral 
meeting the two resolutions referred to, in- 
creasing the capital the company [0 
£750,000 by the creation of 1 million “A 
ordinary shares of 5s. each and capitalising 
the sum of £240,000 by the issue of two “ A 
ordinary shares for each ordinary share now 
held, were carried. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK 
OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA & 
CHINA 


sorst ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


e one hundred and first annual general 
¢ of The Chartered Bank of India, 
lia & China was held on March 30th 
Bank’s head office, 38, Bishopsgate, 
, Bike 
chairman of the Bank, Mr V. A: 
ham, presided. 
H. F. Morford, chief general manager, 
e notice convening the meeting and 
port of the auditors. With the consent 
stockholders present the report and 
ts, which had been circulated pre- 
were taken as read, 


hairman then moved that the report 
ounts for the year 1954 be adopted 
t a final dividend of 74 per cent, less 
x, be declared ; this, together with 
rim dividend of 74 per cent already 
de a total distribution for 1954 of 
cent. 
solution was seconded by Sir John 
| carried unanimously. 
Viliam Robert Marshall Cockburn 
ed a director of the Bank and the 
directors, Sir Arthur Atkinson Bruce, 
MC, the Right Honourable the Earl 
hcape and Sir Harry Greenfield, 
IE, were re-elected. 
remuneration for the current year of 
iditors, Messrs W. A. Browne & Co. 
\essrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. 


pproved. 


RIBUTE TO DIRECTORS AND STAFF 


ote of thanks to the directors, general 
gers, branch managers, and staff, both 


at home and abroad, for their successful con- 
duct of the affairs of the Bank was proposed 
by Mr F. S. Winterbottom, CBE, and 
seconded by Mr Joseph Nissim. 


Mr Winterbottom said that the widespread 
activities of the Bank in so many parts of the 
world were a reminder not only of the home 
Staff, but of the overseas staff whose efforts 
had contributed so much to the success of 
the year 1954. Unexpected changes in the 
political and economic fields in many of the 
countries in which the Bank has branches 
had called for particular care and devotion 
to the Bank’s interests and to those of the 
trading community. The stockholders would 
wish to place on record their appreciation of 
the staff abroad, some of whom had worked 
and lived under what must at times have 
been difficult and trying circumstances. They 
had every reason to be proud of the service 
they had rendered. Referring to the increas- 
ing association of the Asian staff in the carry- 
ing out of the Bank’s overseas responsibilities, 
he expressed the hope that they would find, 
with the encouragement of the Bank’s senior 
management, a happy future in the main- 
tenance of that tradition exemplified in the 
Bank’s record of over a century of British 
banking service in the East 


Mr Nissim, in associating himself with Mr 
Winterbottom’s tribute to the staff, expressed 
the pleasure of the stockholders at the 
appointment of Mr H. F. Morford as chief 
general manager. 


In replying the chairman referred to the 
difficulties of conducting international busi- 
ness. He felt that these difficulties could be 
overcome if the mind was elastic enough and 
one was prepared to meet new situations with 
new manners and new ways. To do these 
things the court of directors knew that they 
could rely today more than they have 
ever relied, not only on the loyalty of 
the staff, but also on their initiative and 
ability. 











THE STEETLEY COMPANY LIMITED 


(DOLOMITE AND REFRACTORIES) 


The Annual General Meeting was held in Sheffield, on 31st March, 


1955. 


The Accounts for the years to 31st December, showed : 





Trading Surplus (after Depreciation, etc.) ... 


Profit s 
Issued Share Capital . 
Dividends 


| Taxation 
| 
| Undistributed Profit 


| 









1953 1954 


£ £ 
844,258 894,062 
a ... 536,918 498,639 
‘eis .- 307,340 395,423 
2,239,083 2,239,083 
--- 111,427 = 141,979 
195,913 253,444 





The following is an extract from the statement to shareholders made 
by Mr. N, M. Peech, Chairman : 


The progress achieved by the Group in recent years has been maintained 
during 1954, All three Divisions of the business contributed to the further 
improvement in results. The demand for the products of the Group remains 
substantial and,.in the absence of unforeseen circumstances, the year ie 
should again show satisfactory results. aa 


LLL 


: undertaken d 
“ther members 





LEYLAND MOTORS 
LIMITED 


POLICY OF STEADY DEVELOPMENT 
AND CONSOLIDATION 


MR C. BASIL NIXON ON GROUP’S 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Leyland Motors Limited was held on 
March 29th at Leyland, Lancashire, Mr 
C. Basil Nixon (chairman and governing 
director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


During the year our trading activities have 
continued on much the same lines as in 1953, 
and in this connection the accounts show a 
modest improvement. 


HOME TRADING 


The rate of sales improved steadily as the 
year progressed. In fact, before its close, 
demands for our vehicles were so heavy that 
special and urgent measures were taken to 
speed up production. The efficiency of these 
is already reflected in increased deliveries. 


Our policy of steady development and con- 
solidation has been energetically pursued 
during the year. We shall take every feasible 
step to hold the leadership in design and 
production of heavy commercial vehicles, and 
to safeguard our markets against an ever- 
increasing challenge from competitors both 
at home and abroad. 


NEW RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


A new range of all-steel cabs is in produc- 
tion for both Leyland and Albion vehicles. 
These cabs represent excellent value for 
money, and we have the advantage of being 
able to supply chassis fitted with cabs on 
standard specification. A new design of 
forward-control Comet goods and passenger 
chassis was introduced during the year, and 
there is a big demand for these models, par- 
ticularly overseas. We are proud to be able 
to report substantial orders for long distance 
transport vehicles for British Road Services 
and for military vehicles for the Ministry of 
Supply. The company has also been 
honoured by receiving a high percentage of 
all orders placed by municipal authorities. 
An important factor in achieving these suc- 
cesses has undoubtedly been the outstanding 
performance, reliability, and long life of our 
600 type diesel engine. Mileages of over 
300,000 have been reported by customers 
between major overhauls. This represents 
an achievement that would have been thought 
quite impossible a few years ago. 


The business of West Yorkshire Foundries, 
Limited, continues to prosper, and new com- 
mitments have been entered into necessi- 
tating further capital commitments and an 
expansion in plant and equipment. 

Self-Changing Gears, Limited, is making 
excellent progress. Its products have uni- 
versal application, and the market for these is 
extending rapidly. Provision for increased 
capacity to meet this demand is already in 


OVERSEAS 


Export continued at a high level and 
amounted to approximately half the total 
output, which is a record for the Leyland 

p, and in volume a world record in our 
particular line of business. 

' Many important missions abroad ‘have been 
the. year by directors and 

the staff. In: fact, every 
including. the 


Sec af adie ma wands 
USSR and China has been visited. 
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The. Commercial Vehicle Show held at 
Earls Court last September was a great suc- 
cess for Leyland and Albion, and the range 
of vehicles that we were able to display there 
not only attracted favourable comment, but 
enabled us to secure a large volume of new 
business. In particular the “ Worldmaster ” 
‘bus chassis was an outstanding feature and 
brought us many orders. We also partici- 
pated in many overseas shows. 

It is our intention~to continue our policy 
to encourage overseas expansion by the 
development of our own service and sales 
branches, and in appropriate cases by under- 
taking some local manufacture where there 
are prohibitive tariffs or where cost can be 
saved. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The balance brought in from the trading 
account is £3,135,383 (£2,997,498), but the 
net profit of the year is £1,056,311 
(£771,297), and is a considerable improve- 
ment on the previous year. 


Capital commitments for the group at the 
end of the period amounted to £299,792 
(£233,353), which, merged with the 1955 
capital investment budget, total a provisional 
forward commitment of approximately 
£1 million. 


The liquid position is stronger than a year 
ago, and that trend continues today. 


In view of the results of the past year it 
is considered that an increase in the ordinary 
dividend is justified, and it is proposed that 
a distribution of 6s. (5s.) per £1 stock unit, 
less tax, be made. 


CAPITALISATION PROPOSALS 


For a number of. years a portion of the 
rofits have been retained for the purpose of 
expansion and re-equipment, and as a result 
the paid up share capital is disproportionate 
to the total capital employed. At the extra- 
ordinary meeting to be held immediately 
following the annual general meeting it will 
be recommended, subject to the consent of 
Capital Issues Committee, _ that 
£3,655,840 of the reserves shall be capitalised 
by the issue of bonus shares in the propor- 
tion of two fully paid £1 shares for each £1 
stock unit. The bonus shares will subse- 
quently be converted into stock. This issue 
does not imply that there will be any increase 
in the total amount to be distributed by way 
of dividend. 

The report was adopted and the dividend, 
as recommended, was approved. 


At the subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the board’s capitalisation proposals 
were approved. 


JEREMIAH ROTHERHAM 
AND COMPANY 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


the 
tiie 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Jeremiah Rotherham and Company, 
Limited was held on March 30th in London, 
Mr F. Sydney Snowden, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended January 
15, 1955. Trading conditions have been 
somewhat difficult during the past year for the 
wholesale distributing trade. The unseason- 
able weather experienced, both during the 


first six months—the summer being one of : 


the wettest, dullest and coldest for some 
years past—and again the mild weather pre- 
vailing during the latter part of the year had 
a definite adverse effect on trading. 


The balance of profit amounts to 
£20,229 as against £21,920 last year but 1954 


included the sum of £903 interest under the 
War Damage Act of 1943. After adding to 
this amount sundry tax credits of £1,000 and 
the balance brought forward last year of 
£60,459 (which included additional interest 
under the War Damage Act of 1943, of 
£7,814), there is an available sum of £81,688. 
From this amount there must be deducted 
the profits tax on the proposed distribution 
of £7,000 and the sum of £79 trans- 
ferred to reserve fund, leaving a disposable 
balance of £74,609. The directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 6 per cent less income 
tax. 


Orders for future deliveries are coming in 


- satisfactorily and the volume of trade for the 


current year is in excess of that of last year, 
and given reasonable conditions, we can look 
forward to the future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


J. H. FENNER & 
COMPANY (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of this company and subsidiary companies 
was held on March 29, 1955, at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leeds. 


The following extracts are taken from a 
joint statement by Mr C. Bradshaw, FCA, 
the chairman, and Mr S. B. Hainsworth, 
FTI, the deputy chairman and managing 
director. 


FENNER MECHANICAL POWER 
TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 


The major line of production of the trading 
company, J. H. Fenner & Company Limited, 
the complete Fenner V-belt drive, more than 
ever justifies its position as the leader in this 
industry. Yours is the only company pro- 
ducing both the rubber and canvas V-belts 
made either from synthetic or natural 
materials and the pulleys themselves, and it 
is astonishing how often the question is 
asked, “ Do you really make both belts and 
pulleys ?” ‘he answer is “ Yes” and it has 
been so since 1937. Certainly the tech- 
niques needed in connection with the pro- 
ducing of mechanical rubber goods and the 
engineering skills needed for pulleys are quite 
different, but the manufacturing divisions of 
the company are kept separate and the pro- 
ducts only come together at the stage of 
selling. 


The Taper-Lock bushes and pulleys which 
we manufacture under licence from our 
friends, the Dodge Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion of Mishawaka, Indiana, continue to sell 
on a Satisfactory basis, and our greatest 
problem so far has been to produce them in 
the required quantities to meet a rapidly 
increasing demand. 


For some years now the considerable 
amount of development work on Fenner 
V-belts has shown itself in a capacity to 
transmit considerably higher horsepowers per 
unit belt of the order of 25 per cent to 90 per 
cent. We have now decided that it is safe 
that these new horsepower ratings should be 
adopted in the light of the long practical 
design trials we have conducted both in our 
laboratories and in the field, and we do stress 
the point that users should be most careful in 
employing higher-rated V-belts to be sure 
that the grooved pulleys which go with them 
are designed to take the greater loads. All 
Fenner pulleys which are, of course, pro- 
duced in our own factory and to our own 


designs are capable of taking these increased 
loads. 


During the period under review, new pro- 
ducts have been introduced on to the market 
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in the shape of Taper-Lock Couplings and 
Weld-on Hubs and we believe that these will, 
in the course of time, secure an adequate 
market for the production of which we are 
capable. 


“ FENAPLAST ” COLLIERY CONVEYOR 
BELTING 


The progress which has been made in 
connection with the development and produc- 
tion of “ Fenaplast” flameproof solid woven 
conveyor beltings for use in collieries can be 
regarded as exceptional. The National Coal 
Board was in some considerable difficulty in 
that underground fires were possible because 
rubber and canvas conveyor belts were being 
used and it seems to us that so far the only 
really satisfactory new PVC belts which have 
been manufactured are those which get over 
the ply separation trouble because they have 
no plies and are solid woven. Your “ Fena- 
plast” belt plays an important part indeed 
in this field and we hope that its use will be 
extended and supported by the National 
Coal Board who have expected companies 
to undertake very considerable expenditure 
on development work and the installation 
of special plant, much of such outlay 
being only recoverable over some years 
of trading. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


At the end of January, 1954, arrangements 
were made to divide the activities of the 
group of companies into two main streams, 
each to operate independently ; the business 
from the home market to continue with 
J. H. Fenner & Company Limited and 
trading abroad to be channelled through the 
new overseas company. We can report that 
the separate organisation is working satis- 
factorily and that some improvements are 
already to be seen in connection with the 
handling of our affairs and our business 
abroad. 


Through a new company, Messrs Fenner- 
Cockill Limited, we are in process of estab- 
lishing, in conjunction with Messrs A. & F. 
Harvey Limited, of Madurai, South India, 
a factory in Kochadai, Madurai, which is 
expected before the end of this year to be 
manufacturing a range of solid woven beltings 
under our well-known brands, together with 
Fenner industrial V-belts and fan belts, and 
it is expected that before very long we shall 
be able to add to the unique engineering ser- 
vice for V-belt drives which we are already 
in a position to give in India through our 
agents there. 


CONCLUSION 


There never have been greater oppor- 
tunities for expansion than at the present 
time in connection with the businesses in 
which we are engaged, as will be seen as 
time goes on, and our range of interests 
widens. There can be no doubt but that we 
must seek to secure our place in the newef 
fields that are developing or hand over 
the initiative to others. In these circum- 
stances, we prefer to build up our staff, to 
take the risk and to endeavour to see that 
your company plays its part and takes its 
share of the developments in mechanical 
power transmission and other directions that 
are on the way. To seek to know what is 
going to sell best in future years is one of 
the most difficult operations which we have 
to conduct because it involves not only con- 
sideration of where markets are moving, but 
an analysis of competitors’ activities also. 
We can only hope that, on balance, we shall 
continue to succeed in our forecasts and that 
the products which we make and the reputa- 
tion which we enjoy in connection with 
power transmission equipment will continue 
at the present high level. 
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NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


well-established, keen and experienced importing firm with 
«. Jace trade eredentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 
sichures @esires to expand its activities, We seek exclusive 
Can we discuss the sale of your 
ct in New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 
ion. Write direct to Mair and»Co, (Importers) Ltd., P.O, Box 
Christchurch, N.Z. 


THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 
ountant trainees required Dy progressive group of companies 
ing and using modern systems of management accounting in 
successful applicants will receive special ng at various 
es of the Group. Opportunities may be available from time to 
f the trainee to extend his knowledge in fields outside 
ancy, but at least one accountancy qualification is essential 
y those with qualifications and attributes well above the 
are likely to be successful in their application. The preferred 
23-28, but candidates outside these limits may apply and will 
Fs sidered, 
3 enerous non-contributory pension scheme is available after 
z tory probationary service and the starting salary is within 
onsidered to be attractive to men of the calibre and qualifi- 
xpected. Future progress will depend on the trainee’s own 
ind enthusiasm, Applications, including age, education, 
tions, training ee and present salary, along with 
ge summary Of these particulars, should be sent to: Mr 
Deputy Mana aa Lecter, The Brush Group Ltd., 
St. James's, ndon, S.W.1, marking the envelopes 


Morrow 
Street, 
‘ Ntants se onan Testa EER eect eile a ects ai 
mn K.s¢ ECON, DEGREE of London University is open to. all 
out University residence, It is a valuable qualification for 
is men and women enzaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
finance, commerce, public services, Wolsey Hall (est. 1894) 
= postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
<aminations, at reasonable fees. More than 1,000 Wolsey Halil 
is have passed London B,Sc.Econ,. (Final) exams, since 1925,— 
us from C, D, Parker, M.A... LL.D., Director of Studies 

P17 WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 
NS LIMITED require two Senior Statisticians with Honours 
Degree in Mathematics. One appointment is at head office, 

3 c<s'owe, in work covering a wide range of applied statistics for 

ent including operational research, quality control, design 

lysis of experiments. For this post industrial experience is 
! The second appointment is at their research station at 
on, Suffolk, and the work would cover the design of field 
ents and analysis of yield and crop data. Either previous 
iral research station experience or genuine interest in this 
essential. Applicants between 30 and 40 years of age would 
erred Salary not less than £1,000.—-Applications to Personnel 
(AB), Fisons Limited, Harvest House, Felixstowe, Suffolk. 

a MPANY SECRETARY required immediately by group of com- 

= mies situated in London, with impértant overseas associations, 

a ged in pharmaceutical industry. Must be Fellow of C.1.S., or 

a red Accountant and a Law Degree would be an advantage. 

over 47. 

,ddition to normal statutory responsibilities a comprehensive 
nce in drafting foreign agency contracts, patent royalty con- 
tfenancy agreements and various inter-company agreements, 
r with experience in handling trade mark and patent matters 
surances is advisable, 
be of suitable calibre for eventually assumin meeponsiaity 
tor as opportunity exists for appointment to fas of Direc- 

fier a period of five years if Principals and Chairman satisfied 

ntment justified, Non-coniributory group life and pension 
Commencing salary £1,750 to £2, r annum according 


( '\N BANK RATE MAKE ROOM FOR TAX RELIEF? A careful 
\ assessment of the extent. to which dear money has eased Mr 
s dilemma appears in the April issue of ‘‘ The Banker.’’ Two 
‘r editorial articles discuss the new policy for sterling—the 
ncollective Approach’’: and the measure of the strains on 
ng emanating from the outer sterling area—the first full 
sis of this key question. 
kreedom "* Versus Prosperity is the title of a provocative article 
Dr T. Balogh, the left-wing economist, also published in this 
th’s issue of “The Banker.’’ Other contributed articles include 
Capital Market—its Mechanism and Scope,’’ by Sir_ Oscar 
bson ; and ‘‘ Welsh Industry in the Boom,"’ by E, Victor Morgan. 
« 2s, 6d. from bookstalls or 72, Coleman Street, E.C.2. Annual 
‘ription, 30s, per annum, post free, 

AN experienced energetic Chartered Accountant is required as 
accountant of a rapidly developing London firm with subsidiaries 
‘he continent and possible developments further afield. Know- 

dge of foreign business organisation and taxation an advantage.— 

ualifications and present aos to Box 

, R. Anderson & Co., 14 William IV Street, London, C.2. 

\{ORE BUSINESS AWAITS YOUR EXECUTIVES if they have 

‘ the use of a 1955 self-drive car. Lowest possible rates. Contract 

by arrangement. No maintenance costs. Choice of over 200 
rs and 12 different models. Also guaranteed repurchase scheme 
| Autopak self-drive package tours in GB and Europe. Ask your 
retary to write. for new brochure giving full details.—Autohall, 

“pt. 2, 302-6 King Street, Hammersmith, W.6. Riverside 2881. 


( ) WING TO EXPANSION the leading British Independent’ Market 
Research Company requires a Production Manager for the surveys 
ision. Office might be at Berkhamsted.—Write, giving full details 
revious experience and salary required, to Surveys, Attwood 
~atisties Limited, Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, London, S.W.1. 
| ‘AXATION and Financial Expert, Chartered Accountant, seeks 
appointment as Financial Director/Manager. Experienced finance 
‘panies, investment trusts, engineering, building, 
‘elopment, ete. Remuneration £2,500 minimum.—Box 871 
~ TATISTICAL, accounting, calculating facilities available in three 
__months’ time: electronic machines, London, W.1:—Write Box 879. 


property 


“\nglo-Egyptian Sudan : £5.10s. Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, 





Oo 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are invited for the SMUTS READERSHIP. Candide- 
ture at this appointment will be limited to persons whose work would 
be cormected with social and economic conditions in the British 

nwealth of Nations, the words “ social’’ and “‘ economic’ 
being interpreted for this purpose in a wide sense. Pensionable 
stipend: £1,850 a year, subject to certain variations.—Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from the Secretary to the Managers of the 
Smuts Memorial Fund, the Old Schools, Cambridge, The closing date 
for the receipt of applications is May 30, 1955. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CHAIR OF ECONOMICS 
The University of Birmingham invites applications for the Chair 
of Economics tenable in the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. 
Three copies of applications, accompanied by the names of three 
referees, should be submitted to the Registrar by April 30, 1955. 
Further particuiars of the appointment may be obtained from the 


undersigned. 
G. L, BARNES, Secretary. 
The University, Birmingham, 15. 


___ March, 1955. PS 
STATISTICAL ASSISTANT 


An eee vacancy occurs in the Statistical Department at 
Kayser Bondor Limited, Baldock. The applicant should be a young 
Honours Graduate in Economics or Statistics, The work will involve 
investigations into the distributions and allied marketing problems. 
A £ salary is offered to the successful candidate. Generous 
pension scheme.--Applications are invited from Graduates both with 
or without commercial experience. and should be addressed to the 
Personnel Officer, Kayser Bondor Limited, Baldock, Herts. 


A ARES Oil Company with world-wide affiliations desires male 
4\ addition to the staff of its small London office. Some travelling, 
and ultimate career rests largely with individual's ability. Duties 
will be general, concerned with statistical reports, oil movements, 
financial arrangements and representation. Principal qualities 
required are dependability, initiative, judgment, diplomacy and 
accuracy. Graduate 25-35, experience valuable but not essential in 
oil, accounting and/or statistical studies. Preliminary to interview, 
write name, age, address and brief background to Box 873. 
yyaeaer ANALYST required for Export Division of Ford Motor 
at Company Ltd., Dagenham. Degree in economics or commerce 
Must have analytical mind, good knowledge of statistics 
and sales, long-term forecasting. Experience of foreign markets 
and/or motor industry an asset. Age 23/35.—Reply to Salaried 
Personne! Department, quoting reference FMA/PP. 
JIGH calibre man required as Factory Administrator for rapidly 
expanding organisation in the light eee field. whose 
factory is located near ee Main qualifications are a strong 
personality with organising ability. Applicants should be between 35- 
40 years of age. Salary no object for the right man. Only applicants 
who have had at least five years factory experience in a similar capa- 
city will be considered and earning upwards of £2,000 p.a.—Box 
& PETECAT Oe are invited from lady graduates in Economics 
4 or Statistics to compile and interpret the statistical records for 
the London office of a bank operating overseas. Some practical 
experience of economic and statistical work necessary. Cans 
salary £500/£600.—Write Box S. 416, C/o Streets, 110 Old Bro 
Street, E.C,2. : 
RISH Market. Exports £115,000,000; imports £179,900,000; imports 
from U.K. £97,000,000. Are your interests in this important market 
fully covered? Top class established Agent will co-operate. Princi- 
a only.—Michael P. Sullivan, ent/Broker, Crown Chambers, 
Crown Alley, Dublin, ‘Phone: Dublin 78885/72089. 
PENING IN SEPTEMBER—Battisborough House School. Beauti- 
ful position on South Devon Coast. Boys 8-18. Entry 8-14. 
Individual attention. Resident doctor. Home atmosphere, varied 
activities. Full care during holidays.—Full particulars from 
Headmaster, Battisborough House, Holbeton, Devon. 
AOS required for Middle East service with large oll 
4k company. Candidates, desirably aged 25 to 30 (absolute maxi- 
mum 34), should preferably be single and must be qualified Chartered 
Accountants. Pensionable emoluments commencing from £1,095 
(incremental) according to age, experience, etc., plus substantial 
local allowances and paid home leave with passages.—Write, please, 
giving details and quoting No. 462, to Box No. 8500, C/o Charles 
Barker & Sons Ltd., 31 Budge Row, Léndon, E.C.4. 
GENERAL MANAGER is required for well-established subsidiary 
of a group of companies engaged in the manufacture of chocolate 
and confectionery. he duties will include responsibility for the 
commercial management of the company and supervision of purchas- 
ing, manutactaring, marketing and selling. Experience of production 
control and sales development is necessary. Preference will be given 
to candidates with a University degree. Good salary and excellent 
Sey oc a cateaaerace, which will be treated in confidence, to 
Ox i 
PANISH Evening Classes. All grades.—The Hispanic Council, 
2 Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLO 7186. 
—- Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement’s Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
and Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION . 

For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society; Bar; Accountancy; Banking: 
Secretarial; Civil Service; Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
eation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


(G 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30. Queen Victoria Street. London. E.C.4, 


Other Notices appear on page 73. 


essential. 
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The first stage in producing Sulphuric Acid takes 
place in the “ sintering’’ or roasting of zinc concen- 
trates shown above — sulphur dioxide being drawn 
off to the great acid plants that constitute part of 
the C.Z.C. works at Avonmouth and Swansea. 


The Consolidated Zinc Corporation produce 
annually over 260,000 tons of Sulphuric Acid, this 
output represents one eighth of the country’s total 


requirements of this vital product for the nation’s 
industries. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 DOVER STI E ‘T, LONDON, W.1 


65 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.l 





